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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
New York. MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD , VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING Vor AL INSTRU CTLON 


| 
159 West 4sth Street, | Voice trial, 1 to 2 p. m. daily 
| 















CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. New York fhe Strathmore, Broadway and sz2d Street 




























































































INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO RICUAR!) RRC ~~ 
s. C ” oO RICHARD T. PERCY AN 7 ‘OF 
Mrs. RATCLIFF E Cc ‘APERT N, ‘nities: ites Ueamhess. Wow Yee Che Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Jepreeemtotive and assistant of LAMPERTI F i 2 ert Organist and Ac pat , VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
ew ork, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 | — - <<< rr Tran essons at Marbi¢ ‘ te Church : 3 4s t . 
South 8th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY corner Fifth Ave. and oth Street Home Studio: 15: East 62d Street, New York. (Bea 
Germany . . sare on ~ emai, Wed. | Stud 1 Broadway, Ne York . — 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION — }LENA DORIA DEVINE -_ 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with | Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop Miss MARGARET G¢ JET 5 | ‘ bie 
me to be prepared by her Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City , ademdigigde : 2 rt VOCAL INSTRUCTION M: 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. cs Nal thle dali CONTRALTO (mezzo range) Representative Teacher 
Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal! Instruction of the methods of the famous master, 





= MAX BE ‘NDHE) IM, Address: 39 Gramercy Park, New York FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
ALBE RTO LAURENC E, VOCAL INSTRUCTION - — —| 36 Fifth Avenue, ' New York, Vor 








East 18th Street, New York. Ss " re PHE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO nes 
The voice hiseinte and developed; the art of sing a West sith Street, ew Tors Chy. athliated with the American Schox { Opera.) kk RA NCIS Cy _ RR | E R, 
‘ taught; method after the purest Italian schools; ee Ea Coaching a specialty , 
ad voice made good, true and beautiful PA AU L T IDDE N. Normal courses for Voice Teachers sARLTONE 
mepetngete - EE ; Fifth Avenue, New York Concer (ratori 
PIANIST Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted I as i Street, New York. 


14 East isth Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, ren eceens 0 Hosen ett 
Conductor eaten Philharmonic Society of the Pesce win: isd tie hae ™ rsa ust , toe ES ; LIEN RY LIIOLDEN HUSS. } Mi EMMA HOWSON io P] 


Direction of Rem ngton Squire 


it y of New York 
Address: esiatd Y ollege, New York WM. H. RIEGE R, Sn trv ret nin Piano and ‘Theor { Mu ° ; seta PR [A I NNA , T! 
‘ non-resident p Stein Hall SIMA DON! 


or 








Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT Persadl oar 31% East 150th Street, New York Royal Italian and English Opera Company C 
ss AA VL i sELIN, * ae . 2 Lamperti Met 1 Ab itely Taught 
VOCAL TEACHER 18 East 22d Street, New York. : as T= luesdays and Fr 6 Fifth Ave., New York 
a Wieeh $$$ $< _______ | | Ra ANC IS FISCHER POWERS, | st 511 
i lit tad ea fe GUSTAV L. BECKER, re and the Art of Singing. Studio] E}\]MA THURSBY, — 
MAX KNITEL-TREUM: ANN, CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of and marae get oy aoe HE SOPRANO, 
BARITONE PIANO and COMPOSITION , Ka ( eason, M 6 to | Will receive a limited 1 pupils 
‘ : Address 1 West onan Street, New York \ugust 16, 1901 Residence-studic 34 Gramercy Park, New York, 
Voice Culture—Art of Sing in = ——E . 
Carnegie Half oom . . ang. . = “AT DU 9 , > > 
Mail address: is Washington Terrace, New on SIGNOR FILOT EC ) GREC QO, HENRY he) HR \DIECK be [ISIDORE L ( CKST( INE, 
EEE ™ 7 - - Tue Art oF SINGING VIOLIN SCHOOI SI J . Mev PERIOLE: . . ee roses 
GEORGE M. GREENE, Studio: 5: West gsth Street, New York Ae (kop , Studic nd Ensemble P 8 Sgn VOCAL CULTURE 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing M. THI DO R | | . TEN N areas 535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y Lexington Ave r address Musicat Courignr 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera a SFODOR BIORKSTEN anp . = : . aay = 
‘ WILLIAM H. BARBER ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Studio; 48 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. rah A LLIA] 2 : 
Residence and address Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, Concert Pianist—Instruct 
417 West 23d Street, New York ‘ ert Pianist—Instructior 100 Clift Via Jersey City, N. J 
a INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING St Steinway Ha re Musica ( New York 


| New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York Ne York —— 


Mz. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, =| __X*™ Studion: Can i MME, ADELE LEWIN 
PERRY AVERILL—Baritone, | F. W. RIESBERG, ag, Concert Pianiste and Teaches 














(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 


sonsand practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest A‘ COMPANISI1 l uthorized ets Method 
sparesseme Pa posh mt ego) tos the study of | OPERA--ORATORIVU—CONCERT Instruct Pian Organ. Har Special Te t-of Feacheare 
church music and the training o 0ys’ voices | , 1c wr Wit S 
: ' | AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION. “ Ht Musicat Court iress: Care ! 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York | 220 Central Park South, New York. Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian ( . aree : Y ork. Bet 
| Newar — hed 
LEE y TA Ps aidan ua; oN Secretary- Treasurer ¢ York State | \ . 
TOM KARL. | J. ARMOU IR GALLOW AY, Residence-Studic EMILIO BELARI, 
Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction Voice Culture and the ~ of Singing, rs 954 8th Ave., corner 56th Street, Ne tectabs rofessor of F I ng Voice 
. ' as resumec : R ms \ r 
Residence “West 7 th Street, New York. Studio Boome s anda 4 , G A. Building, | S. C. BE N NE 
1 est s7th ree ew or ' 1 . ' , 
i re acetnaattvns __8#8 West szth Street, New York. | “Instructor in V 4 i nd the Art of | MME, LOUISE FINKEL, Used 
. “ me nging 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BU RT, MARIE SEY) MOL R BISSELL, Veacher of Mme. Genevra J: Bishop an S 1 
man t rt € te t » 
Author and sole exponent of VOCAL INSTRUCTION Stud ao Pocents H New York York 
NEW METHOD OF MUSICAL STENOG Pupils prepared io P Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONT] Appl 
RE , Church, Concert and Uratorio. . » PD ALR JF lu VG IN iN 
RAPHY, MUSICAL COMPREHENSION Studio: 135 East 16th Street, New York Mme. EMMA RODERI K, \ STRUCT 


(Theoretical and Historical) nate ey es R 1 Deve ment and ( P 1 f , 
KINDERGARTEN SIGHT SINGING AND | M HISSEM De Mé SS, the Voice 18 West 44th Street, New York ee “ 2 : 
RHYTHMICAL DEVELOPMENT, ; ss 


and development for staff of the French figure SOPR a est 14th Street Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING Miss GENE\ 1] | RISR 
method of ROUSSEAU-GALIN-PARIS-CHEVE , New York City SOPRA ANIk M 
(1740-1897) — Concerts Re | tor ' i 
SIGHT SINGING AND EAR TRAINING. | KATE STELL A BURR, \ddress Avenue, New York gie H York ewe 


VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST 








Miss sia has no authorized teachers or represent- : x : . . 
ives im Greater New Yor Coach to a artists. Correct interpretation. | ( B. HAWLEY. KATHARINE PELTON 
All Charts a1 aps. &c., Copyrighted 1899, by Miss Highest artistic finis Opera, Oratorio, Song Re i 
Fidélia Burt All rights reserved citals. Urganist-Director (srace M. E < hurch VOCAL INSTRI riON ae xe CRY Pog — — 
School removed to so West 72d Street, New Studi 76 West s2d Street, New York New Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., near 42d > reet, ; V ork 
ork: Mondays and thursdays SEO! k E W EE — Ne York 
Persona! address GEO 2G x S : : | ) ry rAD 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, New York. SAMUEL B. MOYLE. CHARLOTTI SABCOL 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT ft nes Certificated | f Dr. \ las 
RABIN c , A re 34 West 72d Street, New York Orates Poe x ale r \ es os Pianoforte | \ ! 
BEVIN HARVEY LOCKHART, | eee nn res Tene ee ant Rep aten | _ Studion: Gros Hall, Ne ¢ 
BASS-BARITONE a, HARRY WHEELER, pecialty. Stud 6 bit Avenue, Ne York ‘ : , 
Vocal! Instruction Voice Production and the Art of Singing NATIONAL INSTITU E O} Ws) WILBUR A. I Sik 
Studio: 121 East agd Street, New York. _ Voices educated strictly in the Italian Scho . dans FE: Ao ang A Ne 1: Wiad SIGHT SINGING Che d.) Mrs 
Retinitis —____——. | Studio: 81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York a 3 wet oe I ‘ r Teacher at N. Y. ( we klye RS. 
Vu 1. SEMNACHER irector 
: NIC a> ; ne ee — - I regard Mr. Semnacher as eat 1 f Arts and S Car- 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, Mra. EDMUND SEVERN, hs ni Fe Bae negie Hall, N. ¥ klyn. 
VOICE CULTURE Violin, Composition, Ensemble Ihe RN r ! Diree : abuaic, rats 
ITALIAN METHOD : Mas. EDMUND SEVERN sacl ' SIGNOR A. CARBO) 
Studic 4: 4g East igth Street, New York. : sano . é 
Hiano and Voice Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE 
A Stud igi West 56th Street, New York - vol ULTURI E 
“§ l'rio ates Um. : VOR 
evern Tri ‘ Art D t Adely ( g Certific 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., auniaenet shes REET RE Be ny MO —' 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ENRICO DUZENSI, S prepared for Church, Coveert, Oratorl jprere PLE : Stu 












































P' ) > { 
re. Cormagio Hall, New York City. OPERA TENOR Mond 1 \f , JOSEI HP. DONNELLY ~ Tt 
aneapenuied LT Will accept pupils for at ( were; & good voice CORN El TA 1 wy AS | aane U5 Kae parte 
cultivated per contract; Italian methoe RNEL =< a Benge 
HOW ARD BROC KW AY, 145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave IANISI ] non = * A ee rk 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. — oememmmaae te Sone is, R etal, Sagnene ma Brook i ery The 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano CARL f MU LLER, — Ser leg gpg oF oot gs Mey Pee ll ae The 
+ and Song Interpretation one < “Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies Studio at Steinway New York, Saturdays MARK aM FONAROFI { 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises IOLIN INSTRUCT 
ee — $$ Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and “Dr TAT >pD >L’ PTE... 4 f we | H eck, 
WAI TER HENRY HALI Composition 1291 Lexington Ave., New York ALFRED HUNTER ¢ LARK | Ale Lambert, H. | Dudl 
heheegign Rares jarety Vo SR CURA RR 2 basin VOCAL INSTRUCTION 129 | s2d S , John G 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. Studio: 82 Carneg Hall, New York | - others 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, Miss \ IRGIN} \ B \IL iz, ee . veo : : | STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
New York ni re oe s , iid A" — 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ LESCHE riZk\ MI fHOI SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE Ce Director 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. Studio: 1 irneg Hla Ni w York | Recital-Music-Tall Ar r Stocker y 
323 East 14th Street, New York. | pranvo, assist ( sity 3 
ry agra — T > “RT . © tudi ; \ 64th Stree New Yor —— 
ARNOLD VOLPE, THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMA ! Stud 
: T “ - ) ) : ‘ 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. SON St re FOR PIANO. Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO | MARIE PARCELLO, 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- : n Street, Brooklyn and CARLOS A. DE SERRAN DRA LTO 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s o 4 es. The ' Hi armony, Composition ‘ . ' 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction BASSETT Ts tition per Term, $15 to $ . s of Charlotte Maconds. Fannie Francisca. | Music Rooms 4 g fall, N York 
Stud 8 Fifth A N York Teacher f Char 
udio 1208 Fitth venue, New ork. — _ . ~—_ a = 
| Mrs. L. P. MORRILL ee ee peepee semeae 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, VOCAL TEACHER snipe Bnectacaymen eee iiece Sie Vani sdetew Sesie 
I > The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York Graduate of ae a Sere, Swerve Toe Private Addres 
nstruction—<- Pine od. Special Teachers’ Course Diploma Vocal In age ange ee Vv 
Studio Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, N. Y em structict Stud \! n ‘ New ouen 
— = WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL: , 
CL ‘ cay eos . ; “4 hy - | FLORENCE E. GALI 
EUGENE A. BERNSTE IN, CONRAD WIRTZ, Director. EDWARD STRONG, , PIANISTI 
Class and ywivate tuition Piano larmony, “NOR 
Pianist Theory. 112 West rasth Street, New York Oratorio and ¢ oy ert Piano Instruct on Le etizky Me ." m peas 
PIANO INSTRUCTION —_——_ — —— Dibiedins Baia) West th Street, N ) — 
Studio: 160 East yoth Street, New York. r DAY New York | 
J. WARREN ANDREWS | eens wetierackins 
ian aaah’ aa CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. AWeEDY ATARY . lias ; ae 
LU Cri L E SMITH MOR RIS, Send for list of ne holes positions 4 ONSERVAT OR} Ol Ml SI¢ , Capes, Sebers - ne ane al | irch 
. Address: Church of the Divine Paternit RS *R z. irector, 2105 Seventh ve., struc , 1 gan -~ 
Pianist, Instruction, Concerts, Recitals, - nth ‘St and Eighth "Ave . New York City. | corner rasth Street. Special daily class. The only Organ Lessor R obec agg er ot ree ial 
Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. K. Virgil one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and : : ; ts oe . N.Y 
Certified teacher Virgil Clavier Method z " ay . sawa, | Practice every day under the care of competent Re ence 384 Bainbridge 
Studio: 201 West Sist Street, New York THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING | teachers Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used. | ae 
PR agg . an nnes | AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. a ee Mr & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
» . > > , " 5 ’ 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 230 East 62d Street Kis see rete ai TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOIST. 
Cc tmast Philh Society. Pe ; aot ¥ Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
oncer ee See ociety ( ane ong musical eduction, gv Perisction AND CULTIVATION | ratorio once ys m FI anata 
site from the beginning to the highes ll. New York Studio: 4os Carnegie Hall, New York. 





ao8 East 61st Street, New York. F. & H. CARRI, Directors Studio: Carnegie Hall 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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ROME, 19ALY—= EVA B. DEMING, 


International Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettre 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


Authorized representative opus degree) of 
the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method. 

Special Courses of Instruction to 
Students learn to read d 
tion with ; erfect ease. ~) for illustrated circular. 

Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 

403 Carnegie Hall, , NEW YORK. 


THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF ‘Music, 








MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
Branch : 55 West 93d Street. 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. P Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, | ‘| horough instruction in all branches. 
The Strathmore, String Orchestra Class. 
Broadway and sad Street, New York. Friday evenings : 55 West 92d Street, New York. 


Andor Pinter, 








School of Sight Singing avd Ear Training. 


Vocalists, Instru- 
men talists, Teachers of Pubile schoo! } Music and Children. 
fMcult music from the staff nota- 


2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Paelten, Director. 
CuILpRen’s CouRsEs, . 


| eg $90 per year 
* ADULTs’ CouRsES, . ty year 
Teacuens’ Trainine Grass, . gee per year 


162 ‘Boyleten a Street, Besten. 
FRANK MORSE, 





STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


| 


Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studi 0%: Steinert Ha |, Boston 


| ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
150 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








Vocal Training for Soloists and Teach 
Room go Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room a9 Steinert Hall, Boston. 





FELIX Fox, 
Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston. — 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual =E in studio. 
emont Street, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 








HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individually or in Classes. 
Arar 3 MODERN METHODS, 


Mas. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Oral and + cated Co A APR 
Lectures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, | 


Concerts, Musicaies, &c, 
INSTRUCTION | 


183 West 87th St, | BRUCE W. HOBBS, 
NEW YORK. | Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Mendelssohn Hall, : 


Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, Boston. 
| MISS MARIE L. EVERETT, 
113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Teacher of Singing. 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 





Boston. 














| CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 











Holds a recent pirLoms surzeRizur from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris. 
The Copley, Copley Square, Boston. 


To Rent for HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
First-Class Entertainments Harpist. 

| Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Only. Music Hall, Boston, Mass 








Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohndnyi, 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, | 
25 West 23d Street. 


HATTIE. PETTEE FOSTER, sia aan 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 
Harp Soloist and Teacher 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 184 Commonweaith Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
204 West 78th St., New York. |'WELDON HUNT 


SA RA H K | NG PEG K ' Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 


Teacher of Singing. 
Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 
SOPRAND. |MR. H. G. TUCKER, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


1583 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 


Announces a Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900- 1901. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Concert and Oratorio. 


op gamete FISH, 
Contralto. 


Addresss ‘‘ The Musical Ceurier,”’ New York 
or 138 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


OHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone. 








Teacher of Singing. 
872 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















| MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, _ 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy Street, 














_ Vocal Studio: 325 West s8th St., New Y« rk. | Boston. 
NORMAN C. LASCELLES, JUL ES JORDAN, 
Pianist. |” Singing Teacher, Conductor,  Companer. 


Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 2 West Eighty-eighth St., New York 


Studios at Steinert Halil, Bost«-n, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mug. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
artmouth Street). Boston, Mass. 








| Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Cham ber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method 
Pupil of Jachmann- Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall Boston. 


CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 
Teacher of Singing Circulars on application 
344 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
Concert«, Oratorio, Song Recitals 











Residence : Newton, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 





CHARLES ALBION ‘CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. | 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Me. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 
Teacher of Singing. 


Viardot-Garcia Method | 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Orgenizaticn of Women gy 
“ The woman's orchestra par excelience.""—N. Y. 

En tour Oct, 29 to March 30 in United States and Goneda. 
Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLAS, Conductor. 

Permanent address : 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 








J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 
78 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ, 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston. 








___ Address care Oliver Ditson Co. Boston, Mass. 


164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089-5. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Wand 5l, 
40 West 28th Street, New York 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
rs VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera 


48 West 3th Street, New York, 


Tue DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL. 


Piano and Theory 
Gaston M. Derarer, Organist of St. Francis 
Xavier's Church, 148 West 16th Street, New York 


HYMNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ, 


(SAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, "ass. 
| Distributers for North and South America. 














Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Piano C0. , sa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 
ONTARID 2n¢ Ontario Conservatory of Music 


WHITBY, ONT., CANADA, 
LADIES’ Offers pighe faciliti es in Music, Art, 


COLLEG iterature, Elocution, 





Send’ for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 





J. D. A A. TRIPP, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canade 


Studio: 





Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
10 Phillips Place, Montreal, Canada. 








The American Wnstitute of Applied Music 


DEPARTMENTS: 
The Metropolitan College of Music. The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
The Metropolitan ( onservatory of Music. The Synthetic Piano School. 


FACULTY: 
Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louis Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 
ethers. And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty, 212 West 59th Street, New York, 
M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 


Melodious Studies, Books 1,, ll., Ill., IV, 


Por Beginners and Children, by MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
FOR SALE AND USED AT THE 


VIRGIL, PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 























THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCKES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 
systems. 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 


SAMUEL HPPINGERA, 


Musical Director and Accompanist. 


Catalogue free on application. 





OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured 
Claviers Reated and Sold on Terms. 





PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
SS RRORS FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING 18 

A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 

DELIGHT. 

FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 

PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 

FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
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BERLIN, 18th June, 1900. 

I have pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
Stern Conservatoire. 

I have known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1807, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and the 
Method belonging toit. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction. 

GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


Royal | frafeceeys Director of the 
rn Conservatoire af Musto. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and , 
sepresent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
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WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN : 
It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 


House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 


Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 


World. The leading artists of the Company have 


privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 
is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 

MAURICE GRAU. 

To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
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HE name of the old Greek poet 

Aeschylos was in the mouth of 
everybody who means to be 
somebody in the earlier part of 

the past week, and I am quite sure 
that in a good many instances 
the encyclopedias were searched 
for information under letter 

A and in a place where they 

had not often been opened before 
All this came about through the 
Academic Society for Art and 
Literature, which had felt it in- 
cumbent upon itself to arrange a 
production of the “Orestie” of 
Aeschylos, with the inciden- 

tal music composed by 

Max Schilling. The Theater 
des Westens was the scene of action, but the novel theat 
rical experiment, which, moreover, took place in the after 








noon, did not make an overwhelming nor even a lively 
impression upon the fashionable audience that had gath 
ered for the occasion. This fact is not so very astonish- 
ing if you consider that Aeschylos was more of an epic 
than a dramatic poet, and that hence, while the works of 
Sophocles and Euripides, which are more of real dramas 
in a modern sense, may be listened to with something of 
human interest, Aeschylos’ tragedies should be read rather 
His works breathe only the beginnings 
of dramatic art. To him the broad, indefatigably return- 
ing choruses—which no ever so well-trained body of actors 
can speak together in so perfect a unisono that the audi- 


than performed. 


ence can understand what is being said—were still the 
The dialogue, which was probably carried on 
by only two persons, came into second consideration, and 
the whole, therefore, was much more of an epos than of a 
drama. 

The “Orestie” 
pieces, “Agamemnon,” 
ménides,” 


main thing 


consists of a trilogy comprising three 
“The Choephorea” and “The Eu 

manager, Dr. Oberlaender, had 
welded together into one single drama of five hours’ dura- 
tion. The translation from the Greek was effected by Prof. 
Dr. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in a most careful and con- 
scientious style. 


which stage 


By dropping the close imitations of the Greek rhythms, 
which are not in consonance with the spirit of the German 
language, he succeeds in avoiding fustian bombasticness of 
other translations from the Greek, which mostly, even in 
the best and most highfalutin vernacular, remain Greek 
to the reader, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s 
translation is less “poetical,” but he succeeded in what he 
claims he wanted to do, viz., “make to German listeners 


Professor 


he drama as comprehensible as the original could have 
Comprehensi- 
I say it, even if you should call 
Iamgine five hours’ talking without any dra- 
matically prepared action 

The trilogy opens with the murder of Agamemnon. No 
explanation is given why the wife, Klytaimnestra, commits 
the deed. The hero simply falls and then the chorus sets 
in and in longitudinal verses comments upon and bewails 
the fact of his death. The same is the case with the next 
tragic event, the matricidal murder of Klytaimnestra 
through Orestes. He does it because it was the command 
of Apollo. No hesitation, no doubts, no fear. The only 
episode that smacks of agony of soul is Orestes’ mono- 
logue after the deed. But this is only a single monologue 
after all and not a five act soul drama like “Hamlet.” For 
the rest, whatever happens, the gods did it all, and this is 


the only explanation given or that seemed necessary to 
Aeschylos, 


, 
t 
been to the Athenians—if not more so. 
ble, yes—interesting, no! 


me a heretic 


: We are not old Greeks and we can’t put ourselves back 
mto their belief of the actual interference of the gods into 
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everything concerning human fate. We want human in 
terests and want to have them brought to our understand 
ing and intellect by explanations of human motives of 
thinking and acting. To Hades with all these fossilized 
dramas without action! Not the best prepared perform 
ance by the most experienced of actors could arouse or 
hold the interest of the audience, as was shown at the 
Theater des Westens last Sunday afternoon. 

But now, this being a musical paper, I must forsooth 
say something about Max Schilling’s new incidental music 
to the “Orestie.” From his symphonic prologue to “Oedi- 
pus,” of which I spoke enthusiastically after its recent per 
formance under Nikisch, I had expected that he would 
prove the very composer to write characteristic music for 
those episodes which seem to crave for Vertonung, as the 
Germans say. 

But I was mistaken, and also disappointed, for the best 
I can say for Schilling’s “Orestie” music is that it is rather 
discreet and does not obtrude itself or interfere with the 
sense of the epic. He lacks, however, the melodic and in- 
tentionally archaistic traits with which Mendelssohn knew 
how to treat the same subject, and he either disdained or 
has not at his command the profound historic musical ele- 
ments which are the distinguishing feature of Saint-Saéns’ 
intellectual efforts in the same field 
simply a moderate amount of modernly orchestrated, mod- 
ernly thought, incidental music, which does not excite an- 
How low 


Schilling gives us 


tagonism, and that is the best I can say for it 
the ebb of inspiration and invention is which engendered 
his “Orestie” music you may judge for yourself when I give 
you below the principal one of his few themes, the theme 
of fate, which sounds as follows: 





. oo I 








and which bears, as you will observe, a close and almost 
fatal resemblance to the Leit and Lied motive of “Poor 
Jonathan,” by the late and lamented Millécker 


©®A® 


My concert work—for attending concerts is frequently 
more work than pleasure—began with a disappointment last 
Saturday night. Miss Alice, the younger sister of the tal- 
ented violinist, Betty Schwabe, now Mrs. Franken, and re- 
tired from public life, gave a concert with orchestra at 
Beethoven Hall. For many years this young lady had been 
studying with various masters, among them Eugen d’Al 
bert, and with Teresa Carrefio, when she was still and 
after she had been Mrs. D’Albert, but the result did not 
come up to the expectations the young lady’s many friends 
in the hall may have thought themselves justified in hold 
ing. Miss Schwabe, the pianist, has not quite the imitative 
talent of the quondam Miss Schwabe, the violinist, who 
could at least perform the works she had studied under 
Joachim in a style resembling that of her master. 

Not so Miss Alice, for she gave a reproduction of the 
Chopin E minor Concerto in a style that could not but 
be called unmusical. It certainly was the queerest sort of 
Chopin playing that I have heard for many a day, and there 
was no resemblance in it to either D’Albert’s or Carrefio’s 
interpretation of that master. With a rare lack of musical 
insight the young lady managed to lift into prominence 
and accentuate slight musical details of a merely orna 
mental nature, while those of a thematic nature or im- 
portance were frequently lost sight of. The rhythms were 
such that poor Mr. Rebicek, despite all his experience, had 
some difficulty in keeping the Philharmonic Orchestra to- 
gether with the soloist. Slightly better performed was the 


Beethoven G major Concerto, although the young lady was 
far from exhausting its musical possibilities. 


She played 





both works from the notes and clung to them so desperately 
as to create the impression that she had absolutely no mu- 
sical memory at all. A pretty well developed finger technic 
shows that Miss Schwabe is not lacking in diligence, and 
that, together with a nice touch and fairly good tone, is 
the commendable feature in her piano playing. The young 
lady ought to feel grateful for the applause so richly be 
stowed upon her by her many more amiable than judicious 
friends in the house, but it should not lead her into the 


error that she deserved an artistic success 
® A ® 


A chamber music matinee of a somewhat unusual charac- 
ter had been arranged for last Sunday forenoon at the Bech 
stein Hall by the Society for the Furtherance of Art (Art 
written with a capital A). In it Friedrich Kiel’s piano 
Quintet in A major, a labored piece of music throughout, 
was performed by Kapellmeister Robert Erben, with the 
royal chamber musicians Mueller, Drestel and 
This latter string quartet was increased later 
Koennecke and Schulz-Fiirstenberg, who 


Guelzow 
Luedemann 
on by Messrs 
performed a new sextet for two fiddles, viola, violotta, ‘cello 
and 'cellone, by Ernst Miegler. He is a very talented young 
composer, who unfortunately is now, and has been for some 
time, totally blind, dictates his composition and makes a 
scanty living as organist at Koenigsberg This sextet 
should draw attention to the gifted young man’s works, 
although the combination of the usual string instruments 
newly invented violotta and 


with Professor Stelzner’s 


‘cellone is not a very happy one. A certain tartness of tone 
and piercing, nasal quality as well as greater volume make 
a perfect amalgamation or blending of these instruments 
impossible, even if they are so capably handled as was the 
case last Sunday forenoon. A quartet for the also not very 
frequent combination of piano, violin, clarinet and ‘cello, 
the op. 1 of the young Vienna born composer, Walter Rabl, 
who now lives in Dresden, and which work drew upon him 
the attention of Johannes Brahms, to whom the quartet is 
also dedicated, had likewise its hearing on this occasion 

It is not only cleverly worked out, but also in variety and 
originality of themes a noteworthy and commendable com 
position, but from other works of the same young com 
poser I heard at Mayence and Bremen I am somewhat 
afraid that, like a few other musical creators I know 
of, his op. 1 is also and will remain his best work. Miss 
Camilla Brandeis, from Prague, and Chamber Virtuoso 
Schubert, of Berlin, did their share in the reproduction 


nobly, the former at the piano, the latter upon the clarinet 
©®A® 


Georg Schumann, the new conductor of the Singakade 
mie, was for his Berlin début in a similar position to that 
in which Count Von Biilow was in the Parliament the 
other day. The one found the heritage of “old Uncle Chiod 
wig,” which he had to defend before the Reichstag; the 
other had to shoulder the chorus, with its Singakademie 
tradition, the program and the time-honored soloists sad 
dled upon him by his retired predecessor, the venerable 
Prof. Martin Blumner. Under the circumstances both did 
well, the chancellor before the Reichstag and the conductor 
before the audience. The latter will do better, however, 
on the occasion of the next concert, for his regenerating 
influence could already be felt, as far as the work of the 
chorus was concerned, in the delivery of the cantata, “Ich 
Bach, and Mozart's Re 
quiem Mass, both fitting All-Souls’ Day 
Musikdirector Schumann was, however, still a trifle bashful 


hatte viel Bekuemmerniss,” by 
selections for 


and evidently not yet at his ease in handling the stick over 
his newly acquired forces. The first thing he should now 
do is to handle a broom also, and, as it is a new one, to 
sweep away well some of the cobwebs of the so-called, but 
not really, classic tradition, and the almost equally old, 
threadbare soloists, such as Miss Overbeck and Mr. Rolle, 
who should be pensioned by the Government, if they cannot 
sustain themselves without soloists’ fees from the Sing 
akademie 


®aAa® 


A “Goethe Evening in Tones and Words” was the en 
ticing title of a soirée which the Munich veteran singer, 
Eugen Gura, gave in conjunction with Royal Intendant 
Ernst Von Possart, of the same city. The Philharmonie 
was crowded on that occasion, and the experiment has 
since been repeated; but is it art? that’s the question! 
Possart would deliver a poem by Goethe in his own sing- 
song style, which is in its Jewish sweetness just bearable 
when it has a background of music, such as in the melo- 


dramatic episodes from Schumann's “Manfred.” Then 
old man Gura would sing a poem by Goethe in the 
settings by Schubert, Loewe and Hugo Wolf. As a mat- 


ter of course, his delivery is still consummate art, but his 
voice is now in the consommé, and the effort he has to 
make in producing it becomes frequently painful. Like 
the English, however, 
pet their old favorites, so that Gura, who was in very 
poor voice, and would have been hissed in Carnegie Hall, 
was applauded in the Philharmonie. The most artistic 


the Germans are grateful, and 
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part in the performance was Prof. Heinrich Schwartz's 
piano accompaniment to the Lieder. 
®A® 


At Beethoven Hal]l on the same evening, Johannes 
Miersch, a young violinist who formerly lived in New 
York, and then became court concertmaster at Athens, 
gave a concert, the program of which held a couple of 
compositions from the pen of the New York ’cellist and 
composer, Paul Th. Miersch. These latter were what in- 
terested me particularly, and I found the “Indian Rhap- 
sody,” which, if I mistake not, both Theodore Thomas 
and the !ate Anton Seidl performed more than once, a 
beautifully orchestrated, pleasing, albeit not quite as char- 
acteristic a work as I had anticipated from the title, and 
from the declaration that the themes were original with 
the Ute Indians of Colorado. 

The A minor Concertstiick, op. 8, is a “corker,” from a 
violinistic, but not from a musical viewpoint. The ca- 
denza it contains is perhaps a good deai more difficult than 
anything that was 'eft to violin literature by the late Nicolo 
Paganini. Mr. Miersch, the violinist, was equal to the 
demands of Mr. Miersch, the composer, for he displayed 
a stupendous technic, which seemed to flabbergast the first 
and second violinists from the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and not less, or rather even more, of course, the great 
number of amateurs in the hall. If Mr. Miersch had a 
little more suavity of tone and general delivery he would 
soon become one of the greatest of virtuosi. As it was, 
he produced even from a perfectly new instrument a virile, 
healthy tone, which is lacking, however, in charm, and 
so is Mr. Miersch’s manner of delivery. He was heard 
also in Bruch’s first and Wieniawski’s second violin con- 
certo, as well as Beethoven's Romanza in F and several 
encores. 


®AaA® 


In Eugen Bricger, who gave a song recital at Bechstein 
Hall, I made the acquaintance of a young baritone with a 
sonorous and sympathetic voice, which seems thoroughly 
well trained, and with good, intelligent musical delivery. 
Manager Wolff's preliminary information gave Dr. Hugo 
Goldschmidt the credit for the tuition and training this 
young artist had received, while a postal card sent to the 
critics a few days later informed them that not Dr. Hugo 
Goldschmidt, but Miss Lina Beck had been Mr. Brieger's 
teacher. Whoever has had, if only for a single time, the 
doubtful pleasure of hearing Dr. Goldschmidt deliver a 
song was hardly in need of Manager Wolff's rectification. 


@Aa® 


Prof. Max Pauer, of Stuttgart, is well known in Berlin 
as an excellent pianist and musician from his frequent ar- 
tistic participations in the Gruenfeld-Zagic chamber music 
soirées, But also as recital pianist he was able to hold the 
unflagging interest of a cultured audience that had assem 


bled to hear him at Beethoven Hall. His program was an 
exacting as well as well selected one, for it contained, be- 
sides Beethoven’s E major Sonata, Schumann’s “Kreisler- 
iana,” the Rondo Capriccioso by Mendelssohn, two nearly 
forgotten nocturnes by Field, and as third and to me most 
interesting section, the eight piano pieces, op. 76, by 
Brahms. 

Single ones from this number of capriccios and _ inter- 
mezzi I have frequently seen upon concert programs, but 
the whole group I can remember to have heard only once 
in my lifetime and that was from Hans von Billow. They 
are as a whole of such varied mood quality, of so widely 
different character, breathing storm and sunshine in imme- 
diate succession like an April day, that it takes not only a 
pianist of a great deal of taste, but also of versatility of 
style, poetry of conception and variety of tone coloring to 
do justice to this heterogenous group of piano pieces at 
one and same sitting. I can pay Professor Pauer no greater 
compliment than by stating that he fulfilled all of these de- 
mands, and that his reading of Brahms’ op. 76 in its en- 
tirety pleased and interested me a mighty sight more than 
Hans von Biilow’s had done many years ago, although I 
was then not yet quite so saturated with and blasé from 
overdoses of piano playing as I am, unfortunately for my- 
self, at the present time. 

The other novelty was, if not quite as innocuous, also 
not an overwhelming musical creation, a new string quar- 
tet in G major, and in three movements by the young 
Prague composer, V. Novak, a pupil of Anton Dvorak. 
The Bohemians performed it at their second soirée and 
brought to bear upon the manuscript work of their friend 
all their skill and verve. Nevertheless it failed to make 
much of an impression, for the whole work has only two 
themes and these are worked to death, sometimes in a very 
clever and frequently in so obtrusively labored a style that 
the lack of material A pecu- 
liarity of the composer is writing quite often for the entire 
quartet, as if the first fiddle was not in the field and one 
would expect its entrance at any moment. Novak, how- 
ever, has talent, though principally of a constructive order, 
and I should not wonder if at some later date he will pro- 
duce works of greater importance. 

The two middle movements from Brahms’ C minor 
String Quartet, op. 51, No. 1, in the exquisitely finished 
and tonally charming reproduction by the Bohemians, af- 
pleasure. The two other 
but this was not the fault 


soon becomes wearisome. 


musical 
about, 


forded an unalloyed 
movements I cared less 
of the players. 
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Bruno Hinze-Reinhold is a young pianist from Leipsic 
who commands a brilliant technic and seems on the road 
of becoming a successful virtuoso. He performed the 
Tschaikowsky B flat minor, the Saint-Saéns G minor Con- 
certo and a group of Chopin studies with more than av- 


erage verve and a certain grace of delivery which h speak 


well for the young man’s musical taste and temperament. 
Upon the piano which he used he would not do himself 
justice, as far as beauty of tone production was concerned, 
and this was most plainly noticeable in the C sharp minor 
Study of Chopin, that most lovely of lovers’ dialogue ever 
expressed in tones. Here the singing quality of the piano 
was like zero, and left the performer as much in the lurch 
as the cold air did one of Theodore Thomas’ trombone 
players in a winter morning’s rehearsal at the old Steinway 
Hall, when the hapless blower responded to the conductor’s 
query of “Was ist los?” with “Ja, Herr Thomas, ich blas’ 
go schoen hinein und is koment so scheusslich heraus!” 
Translation and reproduction of this true anecdote are per- 
mitted. 
©®AaA® 

Another young artist new to Berlin was Aldo Antonietti, 
who has already won fame, at least to some considerable 
extent, in his native country of Italy, in England and in 
Dresden, where he is well liked in American and English 
He is not what might be called a strong, artistic 
but he is musical 


circles. 
individuality ; he is too young for that, 
to the tips of his fingers, and he has the making of a first- 
class violinist. I heard from him the Lalo “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” which is no symphony, but a grateful virtuoso 
piece, and to the technical as well as rhythmic demands of 
which Mr. Antonietti came very near doing full justice. I 
liked his tone and a certain naive style also in the perform- 
ance of Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Sérénade Mélancolique,” but its 
weltschmerzlich mood remained as yet a sealed book to the 
lively, healthy, good looking young fellow. 
®AaA® 


At the Theater des Westens they gave a pretty fair per- 
formance of “Les Huguenots,” with a couple of guests in 
the cast. One of them was Arimondi, of whom I spoke at 
length when he was a member of the Sembrich cast. The 
part of old Marcel demands at moments greater depth than 
Arimondi s voice will sonorously yield, but aside from this 
being out of his depth, he was the same admirable artist 
that he had proved himself all through the Italian stagione 
at Kroll’s. The other guest was Juliane Vasquez, a ver- 
itable countess, who, as befitted her rank more than her 
voice, sang the part of the Queen. The lady’s coloratura 
is not quite letter perfect, which is much to be regretted, 
for otherwise she is a good and intelligent singer, who, es- 
pecially in dramatic episodes, did full justice to Meyerbeer’s 
music. Although this member of the Budapest Royal 
Opera personnel honors Berlin for the first time on this 
occasion with her handsome stage presence, she is no 
longer quite as young as he evidently have been 


some time ago. 


must 
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the latest opera of Ludwig Thuille, of Mu- 


‘Gugeline,”’ 
“Lobetanz,” has been accepted by the 


nich, the composer of 
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Berlin Royal Opera House, and its first performance is 
promised for the end of the present season. 


®AaA® 


probably be brought ou 


supervision of Intendant 


A very well-known artist owed his tailor in Hamburg 
for many years the sum of 400 marks, which the artisan 
of the scissors and thimble was unable to collect, although 
he held a judgment for the amount. Recently the artist 
was advertised to appear in a concert in the Hanseatic 
town, and the tailor happened to see the advance notice. In 
good season he secured the services of the sheriff, and the 
latter laid the heavy hand of the law upon the debtor's 
shoulder just as the iatter was about to step upon the plat- 
form to fulfill the first of his soloistic obligations. Afte~ 
a good deal of parleying the sheriff finally agreed to a 
respite till the close of the concert. Three times in the 
“skipping,” but the wily sheriff was not caught napping, 
and clung to his charge, with the result that the latter paid 
the sum of 400 marks, legal interest on the same and legal 
costs, altogether a couple of blue backs (in Germany the 
course of the same the artist attempted an exit- by way of 
100 mark bills are blue) more than the artist had received 
for his services as soloist. 
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Berlin music critic circles. Dr, Karl Krebs, hitherto first 
music critic of the Vossiche Zeitung, 
to a like position at the newly to be founded daily illus- 
trated publication, Der Tag, which the very enterprising 
owner of the Berliner Lokal Anseiger and of the weekly 
periodical, Die Woche, will issue from January 1 on. Dr 
Krebs’ engagement will secure him an income of 10,000 
from Mr. Scherl, which actually is for 
Berlin a record, and in fact, the first decent salary ever 
paid here to a music critic. Even Dr. Schmidt’s salary 
at the Tageblatt would be scorned by a self-respecting 
confrére on one of the larger dailies of New York, Bos- 
Krebs’ vacated position 
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The symphony for the evening was the one by Mozart 


at the lossische Zeitung has been secured by Prof. Wil- in G minor, and as this was written about the time the 
afin Mewske great composer’s heart was breaking, it was not difficult to 
©A® arouse the emotions of the thoughtful listener. Miss Hil 

degard Hoffmann, the soloist of the evening, was not in 

Siegfried Wagner’s second opera, entitled “Herzog good voice, but she sang as artistically as ever, but with 
Wildfang,” the historic action of which is based upon the same vocal faults. Miss Hoffmann’s numbers were 
events which transpired in the middle of the eighteenth “With Verdure Clad,” from Haydn’s “Creation,” a cradle 
century, has just been finished by the composer, and will song by Mozart, “My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” 


by Haydn, and “I 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 
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UDWIG BREITNER, the piano virtuoso, is 2 cosmo- 
cosmopolitan in the best sense of that 
Born at Trieste, he easily absorbed the 

nations—Italian, French and German. 

sound old German methods, Mr. 


politan artist 
much abused word 
cultures of three 


Strictly schooled in the 


Breitner went to Rubinstein a finished pianist. From the 
great Russian he learned much; mastered the literature of 
the piano, became a versatile man and musician. After Vi- 


enna, the young artist went to Paris. He had traveled, had 
given concerts with success, and he reached the French cap- 
ital full of vigor and ambition. He played, he conquered, 
and for a decade and more Breitner was a star of the first 
musical world 
Alexander 


nagnitude in the 

But pianists like always sigh for new worlds 
o conquer. Ludwig Breitner came to America, played with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and his delighted listeners 
that Since then 
Mr. Breitner has played with unvarying success in this city, 
and in the West. He is an accomplished cham- 
and sometimes gives recitals with Mad- 
who is a violinist ranking high. As a teacher 
Mr. Breitner has no Vast experience, an ac 
quaintance with a variety of schools and the faculty of im 
a winning personality 
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HE musical new century in Brooklyn was ush- 
ered in by John Philip Sousa and his band 
with two concerts at the Academy of Music 
last Thursday. These appearances of the 

“March King” opened an extended tour through the 

United States, which promises to be as brilliantly success- 

ful as any in the history of this unique organization. 

It is unique, for no other brass band we know of plays 
with such regard for artistic effects. The modulations of 
the woodwind instruments are truly worthy of serious 
study by musicians with rigid ideals concerning bands. The 
tone quality is remarkable, never grating or noisy. The men 
themselves are splendid specimens of well groomed, weil 
paid, well treated, intelligent Americans. The writer can- 
noi recall any organization of fifty men in the world of 
music, or any other “world” where the average of good 
looks is so high. This is all the reflection of Sousa him- 
self, a man of handsome presence and a gracious and win- 
ning personality. 

We people of the Occident take too little time to study 
the man who is back of the thing. We like, or do not like 
what he gives us, and there are not many of us who can 
give any logical explanation for our faith or want of faith. 
Should the prayer of a certain school of philosophers be 
answered, the twentieth century is going to enforce a saner, 
serener and juster standard by which men and their works” 
are to be measured, and then will come the fulfillment of 
the art lover’s dream. The art lover of the future will not 
clamor for grand concerts for 25 cents—even in -Brook- 
lyn he will rise above that ignoble and contemptible im- 
pulse, and pay as generously for art as he (or she) now 
does for food and raiment. 

As to the Sousa:concerts in Brooklyn, they were delight- 
ful, and at the evening concert especially a very large 
number of Sousa admirers flocked to the old Academy. 
As will be seen in the programs offered both at the mati- 
nee and evening, Sousa is giving some thought to composi- 
tions by other composers, adding his own stirring marches 
and two-steps as encores. 

This was the program for the afternoon concert: 





Cer Tbeeccccorcrsscvesscocccsesccccccovcsocecegccceece Westmyer 
Cornet solo, The Bride of the Waves...........-+sseeecseeeseees Clarke 
Herbert L. Clarke. 

Bates Balde, Whemey VERE cccccceveccccsseccccccccccccccses Saint-Saéns 
Soprano solo, Maid of the Meadow.............-scsecereeeeeeees Sousa 
Miss Blanche Duffield, 

Grand Scene and Ensemble, Andrea Chenier...............+ Giordano 
i i ene dseg nbeneeoneetoceeesbenseredseneeras Czibulka 
Concert Polka, Fesche Frauen Liebling 
March, Hail to the Spirit of Liberty......... pibeeesecreceseseens Sousa 
(Composed for the dedication of the Lafayette Monument, Paris, 
July 4, 1900.) 

Violin solo, Polonaise in A major...............6.0.000005 Wieniawski 
Miss Bertha Bucklin. 
tt on is As eo ade eeodkes ve enegaatatecasecoete Bizet 


Sousa conducted with the same individuality, recalling 
the palmy days at Manhattan Beach. The “Kaiser” over- 
ture, by Westmyer, introduced the principal themes of the 
Austrian National Anthem, composed by Haydn. Clarke 
played the cornet solo with skill, adding an encore by de- 
mand of the audience. The ballet music to “Henry VIII.” 
was impressively played, and the tragic note in the selec- 
tions from “Andrea Chenier” was not lacking. 

Miss Blanche Duffield’s singing aroused general enthu- 
siasm. The fact that this young and brilliant singer has 
been re-engaged by Sousa for this tour shows that her tal- 
ents are appreciated. Miss Duffield wins her audiences at 


every concert. Her sweet, pure, fresh voice, combined 
with her youth and comeliness, captures the hearts of young 
and old alike. As to her vocal method, it stands for a 
lesson at each appearance. 

“The Maid of the Meadow,” which Miss Duffield sang at 
the afternoon concert, is from Sousas comic opera, “The 
Bride-Elect.” As an encore, she sang “The Swallow,” by 
Cowen, with band accompaniment. This was the program 
for the evening concert: 


Beste, SesBaiiccccccctccccsccvcccsccevesescccvccvscoccscscesoes Suppé 
Trombone solo, The Patriot............ pisinhadideccetehn notre Pryor 
, Arthur Pryor. 

Ballet Suite, The History of a Pierrot...............+.++- Mario Costa 
Soprano solo, Where Is Love? (mew)...........6..ceecceeeeeeeee Sousa 
Miss Blanche Duffield. 

Grand Scene, Oh, Fatal Stone (Aida)...........-..-eceeeeeeeees Verdi 
Pee hs BWR 0 05 060n pe cntnswimesiqvesisacccnctcccocodece Weber 
Concert, In the Soudan, Dervish Chorus (new)...............+. Sebek 
March, Hail to the Spirit of Liberty.............ceeeceeceeeeeeee Sousa 
(Composed for the dedication of the Lafayette Monument, Paris, 
July 4, 1900.) 

Violin solo, Adagio and Moto Perpetuum. .........--.+-:0seseeees Ries 
Miss Bertha Bucklin. 

Czardas, Ritter Pasman..............ccecceeesceeeeeeeee Johann Strauss 


Miss Duffield’s solo in the evening is from Sousa’s new 
opera, “Chris and the Wonderful Lamp,” and this was 
sung by her with artistic finish and rarely sweet expres- 
siveness. She was recalled, and gave an extra song. One 
of the effective pieces heard at the night concert was 
the “Dervish Chorus,” by Sebek. Besides the weird ef- 
fects by the oboe and bassoon, some of the musicians lent 
their voices to illustrate the crooning of. the Oriental 
priests. Both at the afternoon and evening concerts 
Sousa’s march, composed for the dedication of the La- 
fayette Monument at Paris, aroused a tumult, and a repe- 
tition, of course. 

If there is a Brooklyn musician who is working for the 
true advancement of art in the borough it is Edward M. 
Bowman, the founder and conductor of the Baptist Tem- 
ple choir. “Brooklyn musician,” however, is too limited 
a term to be applied to Mr. Bowman, who is a teacher of 
national reputation, with a fine studio at Steinway Hall, 
Manhattan. 

As to Mr. Bowman’s achievements in Brooklyn a great 
deal might be written. His work at the Baptist Temple is 
a living monument to his musicianly zeal, and even in 
Brooklyn what he is doing is being appreciated. Having 
established the Baptist Temple choir upon a firm founda- 
tion, he has been called in to do a like service for the 
Central Baptist Church, at Marcy avenue and South Fifth 
street. Last Thursday evening this new choir was or- 
ganized by Mr. Bowman, and he will continue to direct 
the rehearsals, select the music and al] that, leaving his 
assistant organist and choirmaster to conduct the Sunday 
musical services. Mr. Bowman, of course, remains at 
the Baptist Temple. The Temple choir rehearsals are 
held Saturday evenings, and those at the Central Baptist 
Church on Thursday evenings. The new choir already 
numbers sixty voices, and as it will be conducted on the 
Baptist Temple choir plans, artistic results are antici- 
pated. 

The amount of educational work done by the Bowman 
organization astonishes those who take the trouble to look 
into the matter. A number of really fine concerts have 
been given, and not at bargain prices, either. Bowman 
is a member of the Brooklyn Institute Board, but he is 
not a bargain counter musician. 


©Aa©® 


Who was the philosopher who warns us against sudden 
joy over any welcome announcement, for, as the writer re- 
calls the admonition, if we are too happy over it, we are 
doomed to temporary disappointment. 

Last week the writer stated in the Brooklyn notes that 
Maud Powell, Fritz Kreisler and Teresa Carrefio would 
all pay vtsits to Brooklyn during this month. Maud Pow- 


ell does come. She plays to-morrow night at the Arion 
concert. Kreisler comes the end of the month and gives 
a recital, and not as soloist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Carrefio’s manager having extended her South- 
ern tour, this pianist will not be heard in Brooklyn until 
later in the season. 

Miss Powell’s numbers will be the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo and “Hungarian Scenes” by Hubay. The remainder 
of the program for this concert was published in last 
week’s issue of THE Musicat Courier. 

®A® 

Miss Minnie Tracey, Theodore Van Yorx, Gwilym Miles 
and other singers will appear at a dramatic concert in As- 
sociation Hall Wednesday evening, January 23. This will 
be the program: 


Quartet, He Doth to Me Incline, from Fidelio............. Beethoven 
Miss Tracey, Madame Bouton, Mr. Van Yorx and Mr. Miles. 
Aria de Jean (Herodiade)............cccscccccccecececesecesss Massenet 
John Young. 
nee, ie Se Tete Ce GTR, cee dc ccdcccccccsccccsccoucs Mozart 

* Madame Bouton and Mr. Miles. 
RSES BOOM TONE 68 TRON sao ici ncbvcoesccccscvccescvcsccesced Gounod 
Madame Bouton. 
Selections from Die Meistersinger..................0.seseeeees Wagner 
Prize Song. 
‘ Mr. Van Yorx. 
Quintet. 
Miss Tracey, Madame Bouten, Mr. Van Yorx, Mr. Miles and 
Mr. Young. 
a i cence chighancts cddbeccestsctivoened Chadwick 
Mr. Van Yorx, Mr. Young and Mr. Miles. 
FE OE CD Gi den srcercbcesccrceccncsscosccesvesseses Verdi 
Miss Tracey. 
reas Corte eck ssn 5s thc cewede scebevevivosseces Ponchielli 


Miss Tracey and Madame Bouton. 
Aria, Vision Fugitive (Herodiade)..................cceeeeees Massenet 
Gwilym Miles. 
Bee Dee Bs dures deb ccdetpecdésecescébcesss Scetnue ees cote cine 
Miss Tracey, Mr. Van Yorx and Mr. Miles 

This concert will be the first in a series for the late win- 
ter and spring, to be given under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute. 

®A® 


Eduard Strauss and his Vienna Orchestra will give a 
“return” concert in Brooklyn, Monday evening, February 
II. 

©®A® 


Miss Jennings, of 313 Clinton avenue, is arranging a re- 
cital by Earl Gulick, the boy soprano. The date and de- 
tails will be announced later. 

®@a® 

Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason, the pianist and teacher, 
passed her holiday vacation at Morristown, N. J., as the 
guest of Mrs. Herman Behr. 


Kindergarten Music Building. 
The Science of Music for Children. 


HE following quotation from a letter recently received 

by Nina K. Darlington will suggest the awakened de- 

sire for the true and the good in music as imparted in 
Mrs. Darlington’s “Science of Music for Children”: 

“At the best kindergarten here and where I expect to 
send my little boy a year from now, I feel sure that music 
is not a special feature, and yet I want so much that he 
shall have the benefits early of your admirable system. 
If it is not possible to introduce the work at the academy, 
I must make effort some way for my child to have the true 
knowledge of the beginnings of music. I wish so much 
that I might take up the work myself, but home duties 
prevent. Yours very sincerely, A. W.” 








Godowsky Sails. 


Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, will sail from England 
January 19 on the steamer St. Louis. 








OLIVER WILLARD PIERCE, Pianist, 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INDIANAPOLIS. 








ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 








HOMER MOORE, ~“——..-. 
] The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Beethoven Conservatory of Music, om 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


One of the oldest and best known musical institutions in the United States. Established 1871. 
All Branches of Music Taught. 
Terms Reasonable. Send for Catalogue to 


THE BROTHERS EPSTEIN, Directors, 7°4 *™4 ‘Ssn*t $S¥*tfours, no 


Coaching. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 
Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 








Harry J, FELLOWS, tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





—={_LUADA WILLARD, 


SOLO HARPIST, 


Bureau CHARLES H. WILLARD, 
4428 Forest Park B’lv’d, ST. LOUIS, M0, 
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Herr Hans Mettke has opened a studio at Pittsburg, Pa. 

Louis M. Hubbard is musical director of the Greenville, 
S. C., Female College. 

The pupils of the Woman’s College gave a recital re- 
cently at Richmond, Va. 

Miss Lucie Ringstaff and her pupils gave a musical at 
Montgomery, Ala., recently. 

A musical was given by the pupils of Miss Iva Can 
non’s class recently at Louisville, Ky. 

At Cleveland, Tenn., recently a concert was given by 
the musical class of Centenary College. 

Dudley E. Selden is professor of the department of music 
of Western Union College at Lemars, Ia. 

Robert J. McDowell is director and soloist in the choir 
of the Union M. P. Church, Allegheny, Pa. 

At Vincennes, Ind., recently, the pupils of Misses Berry 
and Eluere gave a recital in the University Hall. 

At Rome, Ga., Miss Lucile McGhee gave a compliment- 
ary musicale last week to the members of her music class. 

The pupils of Mrs. Addie Bean French gave a piano re- 
cital at her home, Franklin, N. H., just before Christmas. 

The musical faculty of Mills College, California, are 
Mr. Lisser, piano; Mr. Pasmore, voice, and Mr, Minetti, 
violin. 

A viano recital was given at the home of Miss Claire Gail 
Campbell, on East Chillicothe avenue, Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
recently. 

The pupils of Mrs. F. L. Tuck gave a recital at her resi- 
dence, 27 Grant street, Bangor, Me., Thursday evening, 
December 27. 

The soloist at the opening concert of the season of the 
Portland (Ore.) Symphony Orchestra was Miss Mary Al- 
verta Morse, soprano. 

A recital was given at Everett Hall, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
December 25, by Mr. Seagle, assisted by Miss Faxon and 
Mrs Theodore Lasley. 

Leslie E. Vaughan, of Bridgeport, Conn., was the vio- 
linist at a concert recently given by the Kimball School 
of Muse in Waterbury. 

Miss Ada Pratt, of Pittsburg, Pa., has been chosen to 
fill the position of soprano in the First Presbyterian 
Church of New Brighton. 

In the third of her course of orchestra lectures Miss 
Gertrude Graham discussed the ’cello and double bass at 
her studio, 1851 Benton boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Edith Foster gave a recital in Woodman Hall, East 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., December 27. Miss Foster is a 
graduate of the musical department of the academy at 
Adrian, Mich. 

Miss N. Reed Eichelberger, a well-known contralto, has 

been appointed contralto soloist at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Albany, N. Y. She sang for the first time at the Christ- 
mas services. 
Miss Anna Gertrude Clark and E. L. Peterson, respect- 
ively the soprano and tenor of St. Andrew’s choir, assisted 
the organist of that church, H. O. Burkert, in a recital at 
Scottdale, Pa., recently. 


Louise Hubbard, Miss Virginia Harrison, Miss Martha 
Ott and Miss Henrietta Rinehart gave a musical at Pleas- 
ant Valley, W. Va., recently. 

There were two concerts in Norfolk, Va., recently. One 
of these was by the Seaboard Air Line Band, under the 
direction of H. F. Maxim, and the other was the sym- 
phony concert by the orchestra of the Norfolk Conserva- 
tory of Music, under the leadership of Charles Borjes 

Miss Cornelia Otten gave a music recital recently at Los 
Angeles, Cal., assisted by Mr. Menardi, violinist; Miss A 
Showalter, pianist; Miss Kottmeyer, soprano; Miss Felt, 
soprano; Mrs. Simkins, soprano, and Mr. Blondin, 'cellist 

At Maceo, Ky., December 24, Mrs. G. Nantz and pupils 
gave a musical. Among those present were Misses Eleanor 
and Virginia Taylor, Katie Petrie, Lena Rowland, Jessie 
Fullenwider, Emma Roberts; Messrs. Sam Hawes, John 
Wilhoyte, Ernest Thompson, Ollie Kirby. 

Osbourne McConathy and the committee of the May 
Festival, Louisville, Ky., are at present 
music for the program of the 1go1 festival. The only 
thing absolutely decided on is Max Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,’ 
but the committee is considering the advisability of giving 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah.” 

A song recital was given by the pupils of Miss Isabel 
Lowden, assisted by Misses Mathews, Levinson, Donahue, 
Bunn and Harrison, last week at Little Rock, Ark. Those 
of Miss Lowden’s pupils who took part were: Miss Mary 
Stewart, Miss Vena Clarke, Charles F. Konnak, Damon 
Clarke and Breckinridge Campbell. 

The annual Christmas concert by the advanced pupils of 
the Curry Conservatory of Music, Pittsburg, Pa., 
cently given. One of the novelties was “The Erl King,” 
given first as a recitation in English by Miss Rachel Wal- 
lace, followed by its arrangement by Liszt for the piano, 
played by Miss Frieda Skirball, and finally sung as a so- 
prano solo in its Schubert musical setting, by Miss Marie 
H. Sprague. 
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A piano recital was given by the pupils of the Conserva 
tory of Music in Guernsey Hall, Scranton, Pa., recently. 
It was the twenty-fourth of the series. Solos were exe- 
cuted by Misses Romaine Spruks, Mattie Kline, Emma 
Eckard, Margaret Law, Marjory Robertson, Clara Haas, 
Helen Gates, Hildegard Conrad, Emma Bone, Clara 
Browning and Mr. Watkins. 

Judge and Mrs. Addison S. Tibbets and Miss Tibbets 
entertained a large number of their friends at a musical 
last week in Lincoln, Neb. An attractive program was 
given by the Hagenow String Quartet, assisted by Miss 
Grace Reynolds. Miss May Belle Hagenow was accom- 
panist, besides being second violinist. 

Among those who played at a recent recital in Meri- 
dian, Miss., were Misses Wille May Grace, lone Kim- 
brough, Aline McKenzie, Camille Coffee, Annie Hamil- 
ton, Louise Green, Ollie Beaumont, Beulah Bostick, Fay 
Christian, Eva Rushing, Mamie Smith, Bessie Dunning, 
Daisy D. Smith, Bessie Lott, Ollie Fewell, Sallie Burwell, 
Maude and Mary Earle Williams, Mary Baskin, Junie 
Pippen, Kate Dial, Florence Wood, Sadie Hamm, Annie 
K. Byrd and Ethel Tarry. 

Mrs. Emma Porter Makinson has returned to Pitts- 
burg, Pa., from New York, after having been out of town 
on a concert tour which began in November. Mrs. Ma- 
kinson took part in a concert given in the Herron Hill 
Presbyterian Church recently, with Joseph H. Gittings, 
Mr. Stevenson and others. 

The members of the Oakland (Cal.) Amateur Orchestra 
are St. Elmo M. Powell, Miss Merle Francis, Miss Bessie 
Kingore, A. Ross, Miss Lois Mendenhall, William Finkel- 
dey, Mr. Mendenhall, Miss J. DePass, Miss Kaiser, Miss 
E. DePass, E. Colby, Frank Eichler, E. Fulton, Miss Bertha 
Kingore, E. Kingore, P. DuVal, H. Kingore, C. J. Deton, 
Robert Melvin, Mr. Gray, Edward Jordan, R. Barber, C. 
E. Burton, Jr., James Melvin, Edward Finkedley, Gladys 





FR. os Sate r=) 
Madame J. Vicuxtemps, 


Professeur de Chant. 


HIS successful teacher, so well known to happy and 
Europe, so little known to the 
Her family name is 


grateful pupils in 

United States, was born in Paris 
Blanchetais 

From babyhood, even, her instincts and disposition for 
music were pronounced, and, as does all such precious 
talent in France, found its way to the Paris Conservatoire 
Here the intention was to study specially the piano and 
become an artist upon that instrument, of which she was 
passionately fond 

But upon growing up the development of a charming 
voice decided her, under the advice of teachers and friends, 
to concentrate upon the study of vocal music. This she 
had the privilege of doing under the celebrated Gilbert 
Dupréz, not Léon the younger, known through the school 
of that name, but the renowned star of the Grand Opéra 
at Paris 

After extended development under this authority on 
vocal culture the young singer passed into the studios of 
Mme. Rosine Laborde, then a distinguished star of the 
Grand Opéra, and whose remarkable life, talents and 
work have recently been shown in these pages. Here the 
growth and Mile. Blanchetais was equally 
marked and rapid 

Under both of these teachers the singer, whose previous 


success ol 


education in musical knowledge and in the piano was gained 
at the Conservatoire, made her an exceptional vocal pupil. 
Not only so, but being as well an exceptional piano player 
she was privileged with the position of accompanist to the 
schools when not actually engaged in her own studies. 

Her rare qualities and gifts as a musician, the special 
positions held under her teachers and their appreciation 
of her made the establishment of teacher of vocal culture 
She, so 
to speak, slipped gracefully from one to the other, wel- 
comed, greeted and received by friends and artists as an 
acquisition, 


in her own school a comparatively easy matter 


Madame Vieuxtemps commenced at once to form good 
singers. Her training had replaced experience for her. 
Instead of practising upon voices to discover means, she 
had before her the sure and true knowledge gained from 
unquestioned authority. She knew what was wise and 
unwise to do. She had but to assimilate that knowledge 
to the different minds with which she came in contact. 

Here a born tact for teaching came to her aid. Her 
situation at once became an enviable one; she had hosts 
of pupils. One specialty which has aided her much has 
been the bringing back of voices harmed by wrong usage 
or teaching. In this to-day necessary department of vocal 
teaching Madame Vieuxtemps has had great pleasure and 
satisfaction 

Among her pupils, chiefly French thus far, may be 
mentioned specially Mlle. Maroussia Olenine, M. Rondeau, 
Mme. Mary Hella, Mile. Méziane, &c 

Calvé has likewise profited by the counsels and pains- 
taking efforts of Madame Vieuxtemps, thus showing her 
confidence in the traditions of the celebrated Madame 
Laborde as adopted by Madame Vieuxtemps. 

In addition, this young teacher is much sought for in 
salons and concerts of Paris, were she not a 
singer, she would be an excellent pianist 

In 1894 Mile. Blanchetais was sought in marriage by 
M. Maximilien Vieuxtemps, som of the famous violin 
virtuoso-composer, whose life and work have recently been 
given here. She is now also officier de l’Academie. The 
Vieuxtemps home, at 25 Rue de Tocqueville, Paris, is a 
charming apartment in the Monceau quarter. The studio 
is large and lofty and quiet, the walls bearing among other 
interesting objects portraits of Henry Vieuxtemps and his 
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Mrs. Alice Lincoln Dean, Miss Grace Updegraff, Miss Powell, Lawrence Barnett. wife. 
Fr 
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Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





Piano Sight Reading 
Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 
Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
. string instruments. 
b ae eae or in classes. 


301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
Summer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 











GLENN HALL 


TENOR._____..ee. 


eucee? HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 





LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 
Harmony, Counterpoiat, Orchestraties. 
Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 
Personal interview daily, 1 to 3. 





VorrTro Hi. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gjorrit Smith 


ORGAN AND VOCAL RECITALS. 


TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 
Address Mj, BUTLER, 952 Sth Ave., New York. 


Studio: Singing, Organ, Piano and Harmoay, 142 Bast 33d Street. 
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CINCINNATI, January 5, 1901. 


URING the past week there was a positive lull 
in musiral events. The holiday rest was on 
in good earnest and the consequent neces- 
sity of recuperation from the Christmas 
merriment. “The Twelfth Night,” sometimes 

known as “Little Christmas,” and in the ecclesiastical 
calendar as “The Feast of the Epiphany,” is no longer 
in vogue, but somehow the old routine, both in business, 
the professions and arts, is never resumed until the twelfth 
day is passed. 


*. 


©Aa® 


An affair of triple attraction was given in Wyoming, 
Ohio, on Saturday evening, by the C. S. E. Dramatic 
Club, under Miss Mannheimer’s direction. The program 
included sketches from “In Honor Bound,” “Petticoat 
Perfidy” and “Lend Me Five Shillings.” 


©®Aad 
Rehearsals of the College Orchestra will be resumed 
on next Tuesday afternoon; rehearsals of the chorus at 
the same hour the following day; students’ Saturday after- 
noon recitals will be resumed on January 12. 


©Aa® 


The first term of the Popular Evening Classes, which 
has just closed, was a very successful and gratifying one 
from every standpoint. The second term of the advanced 
class begins on Monday evening, and that of the begin- 
ners’ class on the following evening. The work for a 
time will be in the nature of a review. 


9A® 


Students of the College of Music School of Expression 
will give their fourth invitation recital in the Odéon on 
Thursday evening, January 10. 


©AaA® 


‘The Queen City Concert Company is a new organiza- 
tion of Cincinnati musicians, and numbers the following 
talent: Asa Howard Geeding, baritone; Miss May Mil- 
ler, Miss Edna Earle Parr and Miss Clara Schmidt. 
Miss Edna Webb Durham is the reader. The company is 
touring the State of Ohio. 


®AaAo 


At the evening service in Christ Church on Sunday the 
principal choruses and solos from “The Messiah” were 
rendered by the regular choir of the church, Louis Ehr- 
gott, director and choirmaster, and John S. Yoakley, 
organist. Mr. Yoakley is a progressive and conscientious 
musician. 

©®A® 


Among January's musical features will be the second 
chamber concert of the Marien String Quartet on the 
evening of the 17th. Frederic J. Hoffmann, pianist, will 
be the soloist, and the opera class will present two 
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operettas, “The Doll of Nuremberg” and “Bon Suir, 
M. Pantalon.” 
©®AaA® 
Madame Sembrich will appear in the opera “Don 
Pasquale,” in Music Hall, the early part of February. 
®A® 


The Ladies’ Musical Club gave a fine program this after- 
noon. Participants in the classic affair were Miss Aline 
Fredin, Mrs. Gisela Weber and Miss Agnes Cain. 

®AaA® 

Richard Kieserling, Jr., has almost finished his comic 
opera. He will conduct a concert at St. John’s Church, 
Mt. Auburn, about February 28, with a chorus of thirty 
voices, assisted by local talent. The name of his opera 
is “Arcola,” and the music aims to be in its syncopation, 
thythm and melody essentially Indian. A characteristic 
Indian dance is one of its features. The libretto is the 
work of C. A. Williams, of the Cincinnati Enquirer staff. 

®ao® 

C. Klammsteiner, for several years a member of the 
Schumann Trio in Chicago, is at present permanently lo- 
cated in this city, and one of the first ’cellos of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Klammsteiner is a native of the 
Tyrol. His early instruction was received from Klengel. 
Later he was for three years a private pupil of Fr. Gruetz- 
macher, the renowned ‘cello artist and teacher of Dresden, 
Germany. He then became solo ’cellist of the Dresden 
Orchestra, and afterward joined the celebrated Von Bii- 
low Orchestra. He came to this country in 1893 and lo- 
cated in Chicago, becoming a member of the Thomas Or- 
chestra and holding the position of ‘cello teacher in the 
American Conservatory of Music. He was also for a time 
‘cello soloist in the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Klammsteiner is decidedly an acquisition to the musical 
forces of this city. 

G@A® 

Musical affairs are progressing splendidly at the Con- 
servatory of Music. A departure from the routine lecture 
course is the pedagogical piano class, organized under the 
direction of Theodor Bohlmann, which meets on alternate 
Tuesday evenings. The class is free to any who care to 
attend, and the object is to assist students whose lack of 
funds does not permit them to study in the regular course, 
and who find themselves constantly meeting difficulties, both 
technical and interpretative. 


©®Aa® 


One of the pleasing events from an educational stand- 
point a few evenings ago was a recital by vocal and piano 
pupils of Zilpha Barnes-Wood at Smith & Nixon Hall. 
Seldom indeed does the success of a teacher shine so con- 
spicuously both from a vocal and instrumental standpoint. 
Miss Hanke made one of the hits of the evening, and is 
to be congratulated. She has a fine mezzo voice. Miss 
Watson’s reading of the “Flower Song” was creditable 
and in artistic lines. 

Mr. Kinslow has a full, rich basso voice with considerable 
dramatic expression. If his improvement continues in the 
same direction there can be no doubt about his future. 

The program, which was a credit to the participants, was 
as follows: 





hoc asercdbeasaeasd hte seetebss coneccunsncerynie Mozart 
Miss Fra Howe. 

Pads ithe ibsdetsde wtb ssbivciciscdsbddccsescsbveccedeosd Schubert 

The Organ Player Schubert 

BITE BI Biee co cc ccncevececevececccscosesocsecoenecccescsocs Schubert 





ED sblvpedapaccdouabUbecbdetbeativesctodvovesacebuses 


Madchen mit dem Rothen Mundchen................. Meyer-Helmund 
EEN cvecudslakebedeseobsncducetdvedec¢eabese cs enesees Meyer-Helmund 
Dr. F. Bacharach. 

St iD db eniuden dens tones e dekdecaeehabenessescediietene sed Grieg 
Be Eo ie swenceedsbeds cobdvcsioccdosnsesvcssocsées Ad. M. Foerster 


Miss Sabina Weil. 





iP i cedtinnpsntatavecebedrdsponsenecesoseseoutsoonmeed Cramer 

DORON § o doccscb pevedicbicdscaaeResesseccces di tecctctccoodpoovs Reinecke 
M ss Hulda Gramp. 

I ee ee re Foerster 

PUNE sh icacaasesnedsavdebapessesetacotavesooeteecsetoccates ease Bohm 

SUE GS GR Wa i vi cbc tevedevcccstesdbvscccsccesdccccgee ee Bohm 

Miss J. Margaret Hanke 
PED Di dusrcedoovavednvedseedsictécascesecveevsvervenees Hawley 
Fe in cudndindcneniedneidiaecadanguepepseeececéereesveserceses Nevin 
S. Packard. 

obi cnc usb c5bsnorcnsteeeinsncucedbessaveccecescctevecess Tosti 

Deen: Tem, Beans: Dakss tiie 0 sess decie vis ccc ccccccedensecss Gounod 
Miss Leona Watson. 

PRGGRORORREBER 66 00080 ccdtescgetecccccegecccogescccccccocosseses Loewe 
BE PEOUROI GE DOTNRIE, Boh i tle hoe dbsconcceesccccccescoses Henrion 
J. Stuyvesant Kinslow. 
©®A® 


Miss Estelle Krippner and Miss Celia Ungeheuer, pupils 
of Miss Emma Heckle, sang recently at the Christmas fes- 
tivities in the Widows’ Home. Miss Hulda Beck, another 
pupil, sang at a concert given in the Altenheim. Miss 
Krippner’s numbers were “Cantique de Noél,” Adams, and 
“From the Alps,” by Bruch. Miss Ungeheuer’s “Ye Mer- 
ry Birds,” Gumbert, and “Louis’ Request,” Reichardt. Miss 
Beck sang “Angels’ Serenade,” by Braga, and “Thou Art 
Like Unto a Flower,” by Rubinstein. Miss Heckle is 
meeting with flattering success as a teacher. 

©®A® 

Following is the program in full for the dedication of the 
new Covington Cathedral: 

Before the procession: 

Crantion Tighe ccceccccoventcvcosscccesceceses 


Arranged for mixed chorus, organ and orchestra by Dr. 
N. J. Elsenheimer. 


eeeeeeees Beethoven 


During the procession: 
Ecce Sacerdos Magnus...........cscceecscecsseeseces Rev. H. Tappert 
Chorus, Organ and Orchestra. 
After the procession: 
Largo, from Suite in D major.......... , 
String Orchestra. 
During the Pontifical High Mass: 
Missa in Honorem, B. M. M........-.++++++- ....--.Dr. Elsenheimer 
For solo, Quartet, Mixed Chorus, Organ and (rchestra. 
The Gregorian Chant. 
Introit. 
Gradual. 
Offertory. 
Communion. 
Boys’ Choir, with organ accompaniment. 
During the Offertory: 
BI Fe Rivendccscnssocescessetsevetes ‘. 
(For solo quartet, organ, harp and string orchestra.) 
After communion: 

De Te icidcndes crrcasecsneveciiedsccosscoesece 
(Arranged for baritone solo, quartet, chorus, organ and 
orchestra by Dr. Elsenheimer.) 

After the Deum: 
Worthy Is the Lamb, from Messiah......... Daiibtetds densened Handel 
Chorus and Orchestra 
March, from Symphony in C minor, No. §..........- 
Orchestra. 


pateeuines J. S. Bach 


.. Albino Gorno 


scchanedabeedee Fauré 


.... Beethoven 


J. A. Homan. 





A St. Louis Series. 


HE next concert of the St. Louis Choral-Symphony 
Society takes place to-mofrow night, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathétique” being the chief number. Dohnanyi is the 
pianist of the concert of January 24. “The Creation” will 
be sung February 27. Ericsson Bushnell sings the bass> 
part. “The Redemption” will be given April 5. The tenor 
role will be sung by Charles Humphrey, one of the leading 
young tenors at present. 


Gabrilowitsch. 


ABRILOWITSCH was announced as the soloist of 

the Cleveland Symphony concert last night. He is 

the soloist at Van der Stucken’s Symphony concerts, Cin- 
cinnati, January 25 and 26, and at the Symphony concerts, 
St. Louis, January 29 
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MILLER 


VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York- 


LENA 
DORIA 
DEVINE. 


Vocai Instruction. 
136 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 








V@ICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


REPERTORY : 
_ Opera, Concert, Etc. 








Secemtaiataieminel 
e@ @ 





Address : 


JOSEPHINE S.W— 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. e@_e 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE Hi. C. ENSWORTH, 


Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 


Suite 819-20 Townsend Bidg., Broadway and 25th St., New York. << BA RITONE. 
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HOTEL BELLEVUE, 
17 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, January 5, 1901. 


Miss Edith Torrey was the soloist at the reception given 
by the Thursday Morning Musical Club on Wednesday in 
honor of Mrs. George F. Seward, of New York. Miss 
Torrey sang several groups of songs, which were greatly 
enjoyed. Miss Torrey was also the soprano soloist at the 
midwinter concert of the “Singers” at Newton Centre on 
Thursday. The program was a very interesting one, con- 
sisting of a short ballad cantata by Rheinberger, “Klarch- 
en Von Eberstein,” and a part song cycle, ‘“Minnespiel,” 
of eleven numbers, with a four-hand accompaniment by 
Heinrich Hoffmann, a most delightful work. Miss Tor- 
rey, Anna Miller Wood and Mr. Foote gave a program 
of Christmas music at Dennison House on December 26. 

Stephen Townsend, baritone, and Walter Hawkins, 
tenor, will give two song recitals at Steinert Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, January 22, at 2:30, and Tuesday even- 
ing, January 29. 

Bruce W. Hobbs was the soloist at the concert of the 
Harvard Musical Association December 27. Mr. Hobbs 
rendered a group of MacDowell songs most delightiul!+, 
and the audience would have been glad to have listened to 
them over again. Three of the songs were among Mr. 
MacDowell’s latest compositions, being “Constancy,” 
“Sunrise” and “Merry Maiden Spring.’ 

Felix Fox will play two groups of pieces at the concert 
to be given at the Oxford Club Hall, Lynn, on Tuesday 
evening next. Other engagements for early in January 
that Mr. Fox has booked are on the 15th a concert in 
Brookline, and on the 17th a concert in Boston. Mr. Fox 
is one of the younger men coming before the public, 
but his work has already attained much favorable notice 
from the critics in the cities where he has been heard 

Gertrude Miller was one of the soloists at the third con- 
cert in the series being given by H. G. Tucker at the 
People’s Tempie. Miss Miller, as usual, made a great 
success with her beautifully trained voice. Miss Miller 
has so much work in the concert and oratorio line that 
she has been obliged to refuse some engagements, a state 
of affairs particularly agreeable to a young singer. 

Mrs. Hunt, pupil of Madame Franklin, alsc sung at the 
Tucker concert. She is just beginning her professional 
career. Her voice is a full contralto of sympathetic quality 
and her werk is always favorably commented upon 

Another of Madame Franklin’s pupils who is making a 
great success this season is Mrs. Bruce Brooks, and her 
singing with the Salem Oratorio Society December 27 
was a notable success. 

So few people realize that Fall River possesses any 
musical activity that it is a pleasure to note the fact that 
during the season there are many fine concerts given in 
that city, when well-known soloists and musical organiza- 
tions appear. There is also a decided interest shown 
by the local musicians and residents in having good 
music whenever possible. One of the recent events was 


the giving of Dudley Buck’s cantata, “The Coming of 
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the King,” at the First Baptist Church, on the evening of 
December 23. James D. D. Comey is organist of this 
church, and he is always to be found in the foremost ranks 
when the musical progress of the city is in question. 
Those who took part in the cantata were Miss Annie L. 
Gonyon, Mrs. J. C. Read, Mrs. A. R. Gifford, Miss 
Florence Lufkin, Mrs. E. A. French, Miss Gertrude 
Thorpe, Miss C. H. Buffinton, Miss A. E. V. Terry, 
Nelson Terry, John V. Thorpe, Felix Crankshaw, D. J. 
Redfearn, R. T. D. Collins, Henry H. Fish, John W. 
Bury, Richard Butterworth, A. E. Bence and Elmer 
Terry. 

The Faelten Pianoforte School will give a recital in 
Steinert Hall on Wednesday evening, January 16 

The Glee, Mandolin and Banjo ciubs of Bowdoin Col- 
lege are booked for a concert on the evening of February 
1, in Steinert Hall. 

Miss Helen Marie Day is to give at the Tuileries, on 
January 15, at 4 o'clock, a song recital illustrating the “Ave 
Maria” of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” and Ade- 
laide Needham's Irish lullaby, “Husheen.” 

The Kuntz Sextet, which gave its first concert at the 
Hunnewell Club, Newton, Thursday evening, is com- 
posed of Danie] Kuntz, first violin; August Kuntz, second 
violin; Fred Mahn, viola; Joseph Keller, cello; Karl 
Keller, bass, and Andre Maquarre, flute. Daniel Kuntz 
has been a member of the Symphony Orchestra for over 
twenty years. 

Miss Mary Sawyer, pupil of Jas. W. Hill, will give a 
concert at the Copley Square School of Music on Tuesday, 
the 8th. Miss Sawyer will be assisted by Ross H. May- 
nard. The next recital will be on the 22 

The Dorchester Symphony Orchestra is made up as 
follows: Albert M. Kanrich, Henry Eichler, Max Geb- 
hardt, Theodore Cook, Martin Grossman, Arthur F, Lus 
comb, Frank S. King, John B. Fielding, Emile Posselt, 
William Jennwein, C. Frank Porter, Ralph S. Smalley, 
L. W. Melzian, Otto Lorenz, Charles K. North, S. Bissell, 
A. H. Mason, W. B. Hall, Julius C. Eugster, Louis Lip- 
poldt, P. S. Fischer, John Weichel, Harold Brenton, Frank 
E. Partridge, David Moore, John M. Flockton, with Clem- 
ent Bisbee as director. 

The “Fadettes” of Boston are enjoying a most success- 
ful season. Their bookings are made w..til next June, and 
include all the Western and Middle States. Mrs. Caroline 
B. Nichols is the head of this organization 

George Proctor will give a piano recital on the 7th at 
Bridgeport, Conn., and on the 8th will appear with the 
Kneisel Quartet at Mendelssohn Hall, in New York 

The recital of piano pupils of Miss Helen D. Orvis that 
was postponed from last month was held on Thursday 
afternoon, December 13, at-the music room of B. J. Lang, 
Tremont street. The selections were all from the masters 
and composers of note. 

Miss Gertrude Walker gave the first of a series of pu- 
pils’ recitals at her studio on Mt. Vernon square, Salem, 
on December 28, at which several good voices were pre- 
sented. Miss Walker also contributed some solos 

The sixth recital of Mr. Stevens’ series was given in 
Scientific Hall, Gloucester, last Monday afternoon. The 
artists appearing were Miss Carolyn Belcher, violinist; 
Miss Alice Robbins Cole, contralto, and George B 
Stevens, pianist. 





Mrs. Scherhey to Sing at the Lotus Club. 


Mrs. M. J. Scherhey, the contralto, will sing to-mor 
row (Thursday) afternoon at the Lotus Club’s ladies’ re- 
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Sousa Concerts at Carnegie Hall. 


ee eee counter attractions in town 
on Saturday afternoon, Sousa and his band at- 
tracted a large audience at Carnegie Hall, and on Satuc- 
day evening again played to a large house 
Sunday, at the third concert, the large auditorium was 
crowded, and the “March King” was greeted with en- 
thusiasm. The programs for the three concerts were as 
follows: 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
Overture, Kaiser Westmyer 
Cornet solo, The Bride of the Waves Clarke 
Herbert L. Clarke 
Ballet Suite, Henry VItTi 
Soprano solo, Maid of the Meadow Sousa 
Miss Blanche Duffield 


Grand Scene and Ensemble, Andrea Chenier (new) 


Saint S»éns 


Giordano 


Idyl, Ball Scenes., Czibulka 

Concert Polka, Fesche Frauen (new) Liebling 

March, Hail to the Spirit of Liberty (new) Sousa 

(Composed for the dedication of the Lafayette Monument, Paris, 

July 4, 1900.) 

Violin solo, Polonaise in A major W ieniawski 
Miss Bertha Bucklin 

Prelude to Carmen Bizet 

SATURDAY EVENING 
Overture, Carneval Romaine Berlioz 
Cornet solo, Air and Variations Rogers 
Walter B. Rogers 

Slavonic Dance, No. 2 ... Dvordk 

Hungarian Dance, No. 6. Brahms 

Soprano solo, Maid of the Meadow Sousa 
Miss Blanche Duffield 

Grand Scene, The Night of Sabba, from Mefistofele Boito 


Reminiscenes of Wagner (new) Winterbottom 


Serenade Roccoco (new) Meyer-Helmund 
March, Hail to the Spirit of Liberty Sousa 
(Composed for the dedication of the Lafayette Monument, Paris, 


Paris, July 4, 1900.) 





Violin solo, Spanish Dances Sarasate 
Miss Bertha Bucklin 

Excerpts from La Bohéme Puccini 
SUNDAY EVENING 

Overture, Isabella .. Suppé 

Trombone solo, The Patriot (mew) : .-.. Pryor 


Arthur Pryor 


Ballet Suite, The History of a Pierrot (new) Mario Costa 


Soprano solo, Where Is Love? (new) Sousa 
Miss Blanche Duffield 

Grand Scene, Oh, Fatal Stone (Aida) Verdi 

Invitation a4 la Valse Weber 

Dervish Chorus, In the Soudan (new) Sebek 

March, Hail to the Spirit of Liberty Sousa 


(Composed for the dedication of the Lafayette Monument, Paris, 
July 4, 1900.) 
Violin solo, Adagio and Moto Perpetuum seen Ries 
Miss Bertha Bucklin 
Czardas, Ritter Pasman Johann Strauss 
Encores were demanded almost after each number, and 
the selections were from the Sousa marches and two-steps. 
Miss Duffield, the soprano soloist, and the other soloists 


scored an immense success at each concert. 


Reddall’s Song Recital. 


REDERIC REDDALL, the baritone singer, gave a 
recital last Saturday morning in the Pouch Mansion, 
Brooklyn, at which he was assisted by other artists. Red- 
dall’s numbers were “O Tu Palermo,” from Verdi's “Si- 
cilian Vespers,” and songs by Tschaikowsky and Haw- 
ley. Miss Ida Poole Brown, contralto, sang a nocturne 
by Mr. Reddall. The date of the next recital is Saturday, 


TOUR 


The Eminent Russian Prantist, 


Beginning in November, 1900. 
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The Clavier Method. 


Fourth Letter. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

N former letters I have tried to show that the Virgil 
Practice Clavier afforded a means of reaching the 
geal of a finished piano technic in a much more 

direct and economical manner than any other plan 

whatever, and that the method designed by the inventor 
of the instrument for use with it was an effective conden- 
sation of all that was required for the training of the 
pianist. I have endeavored to show that my knowledge of 
the Clavier is sufficient and more than sufficient for the 
office of critic that I have assumed, and that the criticism 
involved only the conceptions of touch, technic and the 
objects of piano study that are held by those who have had 
most to do with placing the Clavier and its associated 
method before the public, not at all the essential features of 

either instrument or method. I want to see music made a 

subject of study, and I know that the Clavier can be so 

used as to facilitate that study very greatly. The purpose 
of my criticism is to interpose so far as my influence will 
enable me to do some slight barrier to such a use of the 

Clavier as will tend to exalt mere technic and obscure the 

study of the art and language of music. 

Music does not consist of mere musical sounds. The 
chord of C major alone sounded upon a fine grand piano 
is very agreeable to the ear, but it is not music.. A deep- 
toned bell heard at a distance when one is, say, floating on 
the still surface of a lake, is an enchanting sound, but it is 
not music. The conventional resolution of a dominant 
seventh chord, the display of the phenomenal range of a 
voice, and many other elements that enter frequently into 
musical art are not in themselves that art because they lack 
the artistic element; namely, the intentional portrayal of 
beauty of conception or the expression of emotion or 
thought. That there is a certain pleasure to be derived from 
seeing a man hurl himself safely from one flying trapeze to 
another in midair, or do any other feat of skill, including 
the playing of “1,280 notes a minute” on a piano keyboard, 
need not be disputed, but that pleasure is not in the same 
category as is the pleasure to be derived from hearing, say, 
a great interpretation of “He Was Despised.” The first is 
based upon wonder and admiration for the discipline oi 
muscles and nerves; the other is based upon the increased 
mental grasp of an idea resulting from its artistic inter- 
pretation. The first has done little, although something, 
for the advancement of the race; the other has done much 
for the cultivation of comparatively few minds, who have 
learned to understand the language of art and have inves- 
tigated its treasures. We have had during the entire his- 
tory of musical art thousands upon thousands who have 
admired and striven to imitate those who can play the 
“1,280 notes a minute’”—how many students are there to- 
day -in this enlightened land so full of so-called music 
teachers and music students, who could tell whether some 
piece they heard through a window was classical or mod- 
ern, by Beethoven or Moszkowski? How many who know 
twenty compositions by Sebastian Bach so as to get their 
meaning for themselves or give it to others? How many 
who turn to music when in need of a means of expressing 
their deeper emotions? 

Everyone knows that the answer to those questions is: 
Very few. And one reason why it is so few, and, also 
why se much alleged study of music has left the com- 
munity in such a state of musical knowledge that the 
“Gospel Hymns” and the ‘“Rag-time” abominations can 
hold their places in the gatherings of the cultured, is that 
what has been called the study of music has been in reality 
the study of finger or vocal technic. Bach invented some 
technical exercise to conquer a defect. Once invented, it 
must be extended to apply to every finger, every combina- 
tion of fingers and every key. Clementi came later and 
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invented a new technical device, which also must be fully 

elaborated and added to that of Bach and a thousand 
other writers who have imitated him. Czerny, Plaidy and 

Tausig (and who knows how many more?) must each at- 
tach their namcs to new plans of twisting fingers, and the 
poor piano s:ud nt must devour them all. And so the 
poor piano siudent grinds year in and year out—if he 
takes up a piece of great music it is because it will help 
his technic, and if he goes to a concert it is to see how 
much better technic the artist may possess than he has 
acquired or has seen in someone else; and so the dreary 
round goes on. 

I venture to say that most of the technical work laid 
out for the more advanced students of the piano is abso- 
lutely useless as an aid to the interpretation of music. 
I venture to say that if the best teachers of this sort of 
stuff were asked to point out the places in really valuable 
music where their technical exercises would find direct 
application they would be put to it to answer. I venture 
to say that if every technical exercise and etude on the 
shelves of the music dealers to-day were to be burned up 
this night, I could take a beginning student to-morrow 
and fit him in less time than is usually taken to play as 
well as the average routine trained student plays at any 
given stage of progress, using no material but the best 
music; and I am sure my student would learn something 
of music while thus engaged in learning to play the piano. 
Of what use is it to hold down the third and fifth finger 
and play repeated notes with the fourth? I know of very 
little artistic music that requires such a violation of nat- 
ural conditions as this exercise involves, and yet how many 
hours has every piano student been asked to practice the 
exercise ! 

Yet I grant that good musical interpretation is impos- 
sible without a perfect and adequate technic. I grant that 
there is a more direct way of acquiring technic than that 
by piece study only. I claim that the Virgil Practice 
Clavier judiciously used in accordance with the Virgil 
method affords the most direct route to technical pro- 
ficiency. But I claim also that its simplicity and direct- 
ness have been so obscured by preparing for it a lot of 
technical forms and insisting upon their use—notably 
such things as the extensions of the trill study, Ex. 25, 
rhythmical and accented scales, and complex arpeggios— 
that what might have been gained by the use of the ma- 
chine has been largely lost, where the influence of the 
Clavier schools has ben allowed full force. That influ- 
ence, moreover, has been so powerful as to make it seem 
to many that there can be no rational use of the Clavier, 
no teaching by its means that will not lead to mechanical 
playing and unsympathetic touch—in other words, to such 
results as are now to be so widely seen as the results of sev- 
eral years of faulty use of what might have been an un- 
speakable boon to the cause of artistic development in 
music. 

As Dr. William Mason has so long and so frequently 
insisted, music is first of all beauty, language, heart ex- 
pression. Heart never goes without head, feeling never 
fulfils its aim without will, tone never makes its effect 
without technic, music is inseparable from mechanism. 
But it is the music that is worth while, and it is simply 
impossible to put mechanism to the fore, to work primarily 
for velocity, execution and technic, without giving the 
mind a bent away from the highest values in art; a bént 
that oft-times will—yes, oft-times has—so obscured the 
power and beauty of music, so restrained the yearning for 
heartfelt expression that the true art spirit has been stifled 
and display has been sought instead of truth. Where is 
the Clavier technician who can rival the pianola in bril- 
liancy, accuracy and velocity? But shall we give up study- 
ing the keyboard because the best method of conquering 
it yet discovered will not-enable us to rival a machine? 
Never! while music gives the heart its best expression, 
and while music can find outlet only through technic. 


An hour of Rubinstein or Dohnanyi is worth all the con- 
certs by all the pianolas in existence, yet the pianola has 
its place and one of vast importance in the study of musi- 
cal art. And just so technic and execution have their 
place and the Clavier its use as a means to securing them. 
But let us keep things in their proper relations, let us study 
music while we study technic, and let us study technic 
always for the sake of music, and let us reduce the time 
spent upon technic to the minimum that we may have 
the more to devote to art. Let us use the Clavier to shorten 
the labor of acquiring command of the keyboard, but let 
us be done with it when it has fulfilled its purpose; and 
let us never think that we can “learn to talk from the 
dumb” any’ better now than in Schumann’s day. 
Henry G. HANCHETT. 





A Bowman Pupil for Cuba. 


EW YORK CITY is pre-eminently the Mecca of 

music students, not only from all parts of the United 

States, but also from the new dependencies, Cuba, Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. 

Scores of music students from Cuba are studying with 
leading teachers in New York, and among the most prom- 
ising of these may be mentioned the name of Angelo 
Carames, a native of Cienfuegos, the son of a well-to-do 
merchant in that place. The citizens of Cienfuegos had a 
trying time of it during the Spanish-American war, and 
Mr. Carames was fortunate to be in New York studying 
piano and theory with E. M. Bowman. The foundations 
of his technic were laid by Hubert de Blanck, director 
of the Havana National Conservatory, where the boy of 
ten studied two or three years, playing with success at 
the pupils’ recitals given by the school. Since coming 
under the tutelage of Mr. Bowman Mr. Carames’ playing 
and musicianship have developed rapidly, so that, besides 
his growing skill as a pianist, he has been gaining a foot- 
hold in New York as a successful teacher. 

Last season Mr. Carames gave a recital in Chamber 
Music Hall, Carnegie Hall, in which he exploited his own 
playing and that of quite a number of his pupils. His 
touch and style are of the brilliant order, true to the 
characteristics of his race, but the general impression pro- 
duced by his playing on that occasion was very favorable. 
The playing of his pupils also reflected the sound teach- 
ing which he is receiving from Mr. Bowman. 

Especially interesting was the playing of tiny little Lo- 
lita Cabrera Gainsborg, a compatriot of Mr. Carames’, 
who was at the time scarcely five years old. Young as 
she is, Lolita is giving unmistakable signs of musical tal- 
ent and enthusiasm. She is being trained with tender care 
by Mr. Carames under the counsel and superintendence 
of Mr. Bowman. 

The career of Mr. Carames is being watched by the 
musical people of Cuba, and much is expected of him. 
The Havana Figaro recently devoted half a page to an 
article, with half-tone portrait, setting forth his talent and 
his progress under the instruction of Mr. Bowman. 


Pupils of Mme. Von Klenner. 


WO successful young musicians, Miss Mabel Parker, 
of Wilmington, Del., and Miss Lulu Potter, who 
directs two choirs and has a large class of pupils in AI- 
toona, Pa., have been visiting New York for the purpose 
of taking special courses in vocal instruction with their 
teacher, Madame Von Klenner. Among the latter’s other 
prominent representatives are Miss Mabel Clair Larimer, 
contralto, who has many puplis and a leading church po- 
sition in Wichita, Kan., and Miss Adelina Laciar, soprano 
soloist and choir director of a church in East Mauch 
Chunk, Pa. 
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The Orpheus Club is a newly organized society in St. 
Albans, Vt. 

The Beethoven Club, of Concord, N. C., is studying 
music by Italian composers. 

The Camden (N. J.) Symphony Society wil! hold its 
first concert on February 18. 

Mrs. John Hunter has been elected president of a new 
musical club in Bloomington, Ind. 

A musical club to be known as the Euterpe Coterie has 
been organized in Little Rock, Ark. 

The Choral Union, of Glens Falls, N. Y., has selected 
February 1 for the date of its first concert. 

On January 17, at Christ Church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
the Oratorio Club will give “The Messiah.” 

The Apollo Club, of Louisville, Ky., will present a mis- 
cellaneous program in Liederkranz Hall on January 17. 

Under the auspices of the Cecilia Club, Liza Lehmann’s 
“Persian Garden” will be sung in Spencer, Mass., on Jan- 
uary 18. 

This season the Christmas concert held annually by the 
Amphion Club, of San Diego, Cal., proved to be a 
success. 

A new comic opera, “King Jollity,’ by G. L. Tracy, 
was presented by the Murray Club, in Gloucester Mass., 
on December 31. 

Last Thursday evening the Laurier Club, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., met in Clifton place, at the home of the president, 
Miss Elsie Ray Eddy. 

The Opera Club, of Rochester, N. Y., will give per- 
formances of Sir Arthur Sullivan's “Pinafore” in the Ly- 
ceum Theatre on April 8, 9 and 10 

The Old Stoughton Musical Society held its 115th 
annual meeting in Stetson Hall, Randolph, Mass., on the 
aiternoon of Christmas Day, 1900 

The Schubert Vocal Society, of Newark, N. J., will give 
“The Messiah” during Lent, while Gounod’s “Faust” will 
be heard at the organization’s spring festival. 

The Clara Schumann Club, of Mobile, Ala, devotes 
much of its time to the best music, numbers presented this 
season including works by Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, 
Schubert and Rubinstein. 

The Schubert Club, of St. Paul, Minn., has arranged 
interesting concerts, to take place on January 16, January 
30, February 13 (St. Valentine’s program), February 27 
(MacDowell program), March 13, March 27, April 10, 
April 24 and May 8. 

The ensuing account of an important musical club event 
has been received: 

H. Whitney Tew, of London, England, gave a varied 
and interesting song recital on December 27 before the 
Philharmonic Society, of Dayton, Ohio, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Dayton audiences are proverbially critical 
and distant, the eminent basso became en rapport with his 
hearers at once, and won many enthusiastic recalls 

The arrangement of the program was attractive, and 
the composers represented covered a wide and contrasting 
ground. Gounod’s fine aria from “La Reine de Saba” 


was sung with bold, dramatic force, but it was refined and 
showed a temperament of a very high order. The collec 
tion of songs by Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Salvator Rosa 
and Saint-Saéns evoked an ovation 

Liza Lehmann’s “In Memoriam” followed. Mr. Tew 
sang this composition in a masterly manner, bringing out 
the nuances, both musical and intellectual, with careful 
discrimination. The power and beauty of his voice were 
in fine accord with the idea to be conveyed, and his audi 
tors were never for a moment away from a generous sym 
pathy with both the artist and the work 

The group, consisting of several songs by Dr. Charles 
Wood, of Oxford, and Dr. C. Villiers Stanford's setting 
of the old Irish ballad “Mary Cassidy” proved that the 
singer’s interpretative powers are exceptionally good 
Liza Lehmann’s “Myself When Young” was likewise a 
notable feature. Selections which brought the recital to a 
close developed the fact that songs of a pathetic nature 
are peculiarly suited to this basso, and his singing of Maude 
Valerie White’s “Three Little Songs” was exquisite. “The 
Kilkenny Cats” was given with true humor, and the aban 
don and life he imparted to Chaminade’s “Ode to Bac 
chus” left a deep rooted conviction that Mr. Tew is a great 
artist. Miss Eva Crawford, of Dayton, played the ac- 


companiments very creditably. 


New Year’s Reception at Mrs. Knupfel’s. 
RS. NORMA KNUPFEL, the manager of the cele- 
brated Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, which is 
shortly to be heard in America, gave a delightful reception 
and musicale on New Year’s Day in her pleasant apart- 
ments at 138 Fifth avenue There were about thirty 
guests present, including several well-known musical and 
literary people, and the finely arranged musical program 
was most thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

An interesting feature of the evening was the first Amer- 
ican hearing of a charmingly written song which Mrs 
Kniipfel has just received from Herr Winderstein, entitled 
“Das war ein wunderstisses Traumen.” The song was 
sung by Robert Schurig. Other numbers on the program 
were the aria, “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila,” sung by Mlle. Mathilde Gal- 
liani, of Milan and Paris, who, in response to a demand 
for an encore, responded with “Si tu m’aimais,” by Denza 
Another pleasant feature of the program was the group of 
Chopin pieces played by Eduard E. Treumann. Mr. Treu- 
mann gave as a concluding number an exceptionally bril 
liant performance of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Rob 
erts, of Washington; George L. Newman and Henry El 
liott Hill, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Ivan Lavretsky, of New 
York; Madame Heléne Labbé, the well-known journalist, 
of Paris; Max Von Laresch and Frau Von Laresch; Otto 
Miller and Carl E. Miller, of Hamburg; Henry Elmore 
and Miss Alice Elmore, of New York, and Baroness Von 
Wenzell, of Vienna. 


Julia Klumpke. 


A New Violin Artist. 


UCH has been written about this young artist, who 
bids fair to furnish the musical field with a new 
and valiant member, and her family with a fourth “star” 
in the constellation of Fame A recent critic speaking 
ot this remarkable family so summed it 
“The eldest daughter dctermined to be an artist, the 
second a physician, the third an astronomer, the fourth, 
who is a pupil of Ysaye, a violinist. All have succeeded 


Iwo of them guard the outposts 


f emancipation in 
France, one has glorified art and friendship, and the 
fourth promises pleasure for the world 

“But back of all their success was the valiant mother, 
who made difficulties diniinish and standards improve by 
her courageous example; whose exacting strictness, tem- 
pered with sympathy, urged the young students to do their 
best. 

“*Choose between society and work,’ she constantly re 
peated to them, recommending that their best years 
should be given to the study of something of which no 
misiortune could rob them, ‘and. having chosen well, 
remember that “can’t” does not exist in the dictionary, and 
know besides that a mother depends upon you to conduct 
yourselves well and honorably under all circumstances.’ ” 

It may be interesting to attach to this wise mother’s 
counsel the evidence of growth of her youngest daughter, 
Julia, the one who has chosen music as her profession, the 
violin as her instrument. 

As has already been stated, Miss Julia Klumpke was a 
student with Ysaye in Brussels, and is now completing het 
studies with M. Rémy, of the Paris Conservatoire 

These professors would certainly not '<ad their names 
to statements which could not bear the weight of examina 
tion. The following words then carry with them the 
stamp of absolute truth and the testimony of the worth 
of their subject to the world of art upon which she is 
standing: 

Je certifie que Mile. Julia Klumpke a suivi mes cours de violon 
4 Bruxelles pendant ces trois derniéres années Mile. Klumpke 
posséde déja une éducation artistique trés solide, son talent est 
assez mar pour qu'elle puisse marcher d'elle méme dans la car 
riére artistique et professorale 

Je suis certain qu'elle fera bonne figure dans les auditions musi 
cales, et que sa facon d’enseigner fournira de bons éléves 

FE. Ysave 

BRUXELLES, 21 juin, 1897 

- 
[TRANSLATION.] 

I certify that Mile. Julia Klumpke has followed my classes in vio 

in in Brussels during the past three years. Mile. Kiumpke already 


possesses a solid artistic education. Her talent is sufficiently ripe 


now to warrant her in going alone in both artistic and profes 
sional careers 

I am certain that she will appear to good advantage in musical 
auditions, concerts, &c.; also that her ability to teach will produce 
good pupils E. Ysave 

Again, from the present professor, M. J. Rémy, of the 
Conservatoire, Paris: 

[TRANSLATION.] 

This is to certify that Mile. Julia Klumpke has been my pupil since 
January, 1898 By reason of the immense progress due to her serious 
study, this young violinist is now capable of giving excellent les 
sons, or of playing with success and credit in concerts 

J. Reuy 

Panis, April 16, 1900. 

Those desiring to engage Miss Klumpke as concert 
artist, to have lessons from her, or to engage in ensemble 
practice and study, may apply directly to her at 10 Rue 
Froidevaux, Paris, near the Conservatoire 

The opportunity thus given to young pianists, violinists, 
‘cellists, &c., to engage in ensemble work for practice and 
development at possible prices is most valuable and 
should be taken advantage of in student-full Paris 





A Musical Reception. 

This evening, at her spacious residence, Stuyvesant 
street, New York, Madame Von Klenner, the eminent 
vocal instructor, will hold one of her notable receptions 
Prominent persons will be present and will hear an in- 
teresting musical program 
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14 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ORACE REYNER, Mus. Bac., is giving a se- 

Ee) ries of sacred music recitals in the church of 

St. James the Apostie, Montreal. 

On New Year's evening the following per- 
formers took part in a program presented at Montreal’s 
Association Hall; Miss Rubenstein, soprano; Mrs. Martin, 
contralto; Miss Sophie Myers, pianist; Mrs. Emslie, elo- 
cutionist; O. Stewart Taylor, baritone; A. Jones, bass; 
Prof, J. J. Goulet, violinist; R. O. Thicke, reader, and J. 
H. Blair, accompanist. 

Miss Harriette Cady, pianist, was very favorably received 
upon the occasion of her appearance in the Canadian me 
tropolis on December 30. 

Miss Cowan, who for some years was a valued contrib 
utor to the Toronto Westminster, has gone to England, 
where she is engaged in literary pursuits. 

George H. Fairclough, of Hamilton, has been app.inted 
organist and choirmaster of the church of St. John the 
Evangelist, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Ccu ure has resigned his position as condu tor of the 
choir of St. James’ Cathedral, Montreal. This is an an- 
nouncement which many persons have heard with much 
regret. 

The advisability of giving concerts on Sunday has been 
a subject of considerable discussion in Montreal this sea- 
son, An attractive series of Sunday events at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre has been well patronized, but objections 
have been raised to the day selected 

On January 3, Miss Racie L. Boehmer, soprano, and 
Arthur Ostler, violinist, of Hamilton, took part in a con- 
cert in Berlin, Ont. 

The Mozart Symphony Club gave a recital in Associa- 
tion Hall, Hamilton, on the evening of January 3. 

A correspondent of Toronto Saturday Night sends the 
following reassuring paragraph from London, England: 

“A year ago the title of C#ada’s national song would 
have been set down as a berceuse or concerto by Cowen, 
or, perhaps, Parry. Now, it is not only known for what it 
is, but the gamins of the metropolis whistle it—and-not un 
tunefully—while the words are more generally known than 
would be easily believed. * * * . Indeed, the barrel or- 
gan minus “The Maple Leaf’ in its repertory has a poor 
lookout.” 

The series of concerts which Miss Abbott is arranging 
this season in Montreal is under the patronage of the fol- 
lowing well-known persons: Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal, Sir Melbourne and Lady Tait, Sir William and 
Lady Van Horne, Principal and Mrs. Peterson, Mr. and 
Mrs, Drummond, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Angus, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Clouston, Mr. and Mrs. Macken- 
zie, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Greenshields, Mrs. Alexander Mur- 
ray, Miss Scott, Miss Angus and Miss Clara Lichtenstein. 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music’s Thursday Musical 
Club is meeting with admirable results under the able 


The Toronto Festival Chorus is rehearsing “Judas Mac- 
cabeus” and “Israel in Egypt,” F. H. Torrington directing. 

The Toronto Mendelssohn Chorus concert of January 24, 
at which Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler will appear, is notable 
among this year’s Canadian musical events. A. S. Vogt 
is the conductor. 








Harold Bauer. 


The Boston Music Critics Vie with One Another 
in Extolling This Pianist. 

EW pianists who in recent years have visited 
st the United States won so quick and brilliant 
« a success as Harold Bauer has achieved. No 

pianist who ever played in Boston received 
more beautiful eulogiums than were recently bestowed 
by the music critics of that city upon this English born 
pianist from Paris. The consensus of opinions of musi- 
cians and music critics is that Bauer belongs in the cate- 
gory of the comparatively few pre-eminently great pian- 
ists of the present day. The pianists who have flocked to 
hear him are the most enthusiastic about his abilities and 
the most committal and loud voiced in his praise. 

After all, the pianists themselves are the best critics of a 
pianist. Could their tributes to Bauer be reproduced here 
these columns would glow with eulogy. What some of 
the leading critics of this country have written concern- 
ing this pianist can be reproduced. They classify him and 
place him where he belongs. It is not possible to give 
the criticisms in full; but their cream is furnished. 

It was thought in reviewing Bauer’s first two re- 
citals the Boston critics had exhausted their vocabulary 
of adjectives and expended their ammunition of compli- 
ments. Not so, however, as their notices of the third re- 
cital show. Here are some extracts from the extended 
critiques which were published in the Boston newspapers: 

Mr. Bauer again proved that he is among the greatest of pianists, 
and he always is able to impress the listener by straightforward 
artistic playing, for he neither hypnotizes nor indulges in any eccen 
tricities of thought or action, and he never stuns his audience by 
excessive muscular exertion. In much of his style of playing he 
suggests Joseffy, for his playing sets an audience to thinking, not 
to raving or to hysterics. Mr. Bauer was again happy in his pro- 
gram, for there was nothing that could be called hackneyed, and 
some of the numbers are too seldom heard. His playing of the 
Chopin Ballade and Polonaise and in the Bach and Scarlatti num- 
bers was admirable at every point. These numbers shine out espe- 
cially among many other beautiful things he did.—Boston Post 

The third piano recital by Harold Bauer attracted a large audience 
yesterday afternoon to Steinert Hall, and the young pianist again 
gave his auditors many indications that he is cne of the most satis 
fying artists that has been heard in this city this season. Applause 
was liberal and his playing was characterized with all the grace, 
charm and wonderful clarity of tone in rapid fingerwork that was in 
evidence at his previous concerts.—Boston Globe. 

The more we have of such playing the better for us all. Mr. 
Bauer is one of the very few pianists who reconcile us to the piano 
of the period. He stands with the Paderewski of the first visit and 
with the De Pachmann of last season. There are other pianists, ath- 
letic, formidable, who pound, or are hailed as “intellectual.” These 
pianists, however, are without sense of tonal beauty, and the truth 
is not in them. Under their iron fingers the piano becomes an in 
strument of athletic display, and at times it is merely an instrument 
of torture. Mr. Bauer is pre-eminently a pianist for musicians; and 
yet the beauty of his tone, the variety of his nuances, the brilliance 
of his bravura, the modest authority of his bearing, make their way 
irresistibly with the amateur who is often careless of all else if he 
is only moved or stunned. A recital by Mr. Bauer is of more prac 
tical force in making for musical righteousness than dozens of 
treatises and lectures on the art of piano playing and on the zsthet- 
ics of the art. 


The recital yesterday afternoon proved that Mr. Bauer is not a 
pianist of merely one program. It also confirmed and strengthened 
the impression made by the first recital, to wit: That Mr. Bauer is 
a musician among pianists as well as a virtuoso of the very first 
rank. The individuality of his performance is revealed in al! that 
he does. He is a pianist of intense thoughtfulness, but this thought 
does not forbid the utmost freedom of expression, nor does it 
chasten color or cool imagination. The thought is vivifying, not 
merely corrective. 

The audience was the largest that has attended Mr. Bauer’s re- 
citals, which would seem to indicate that the musical public here 
has at length awakened to the fact that an artist of the first rank 
is playing here from time to time, and that he is well worth listen 
ing to. Taken for all in all, Mr. Bauer is the peer of any “greatest 
living pianist” who has visited us of late years, and in all that re 
lates to artistic sincerity, the higher musiéal qualities of interpreta 
tion and beauty and largeness of style is far the superior of most of 
his recent more lauded predecessors. There is no need to dwell 
again on the amazing scope of his technic, or else much might be 
said in the way of rapturous comment about his marvelous finger 
work in his exceptionally brilliant performance of the Schumann 
“Toccata;” upon the exquisite fluency, tenderness and pearly dis 
tinctiveness of touch in the two selections from Liszt. Mr. Bauer 
however, merits a more worthy praise than even his wonderful tech 
nic compels; and that is the large musical spirit, the innate artistic 
sentiment and the keen and edifying intellectuality that mark his 
performances in their interpretative aspect. The concert was a 
constant pleasure from opening to close.—Boston Journal. 

Mr. Bauer still further increased the high opinion of his powers 
and his refined musical taste that his earlier performances here ex 
cited. Of all the players who have visited us of late, he must be 
accorded a special distinction as the musician’s player. It is an un 
alloyed delight to listen to him, not only for the perfection of his 
technic, the beauty of his touch, his utter freedom from anything 
resembling mere display for the sake of stimulating the applause 
of the unthinking, his refraining from forcing the tone of the instru 
ment and his thorough artistic reserve generally; but for the large 
ness and intellectuality of style and the sincere musicianly quality 
that are exceptionally characteristic of his playing.—Boston Herald 





Upon the whole, Mr. Bauer not only continues to make gocd all 
the implied promises of his first playing here, but seems to go fron 
good to better. A most satisfying, soul-filling player, mindful alike 
#f the claims of both the bodily and the mental ear.—Boston Even 
ing Transcript. 

Harold Bauer will give two more recitals in New York 
They will take place in Mendelssohn Hall the afternoons 
of Friday, January 11, and Thursday, January 17. 





Francis Fischer Powers. 


HE old saying that “hard work hurts nobody” is at 
least true in the case of Francis Fischer Powers. 

The capacity of this man for hard work is simply prodig- 
ious. What with his teaching from 8 in the morning until 
6 in the evening and from 7:30 to 10:30 at night and his 
monthly musicales, at which a critical and select audience 
is always in attendance to listen to the singing of pupils 
in varying stages of vocal progress and to appreciate the 
method of which Mr. Powers is so able an exponent, one 
would imagine him on the verge of collapse. The reverse 
is true, however. One has only to visit that “bee-hive of 
activity’—Mr. Powers’ studio—to realize that one may 
work uncommonly hard and physically as. well as finan- 
cially “thrive apace.” Notwithstanding the great demands 
upon his time and patience, Mr. Powers is uniformly cour- 
teous and richly deserves the success which has come to 
him so bountifully, both here and at his summer school in 
Kansas City, and which will no doubt attend him in Cali- 
fornia next summer aiter the close of his Kansas City sea- 
son. Mr. Powers’ teaching year is divided as follows: 
New York, Carnegie Hall, October 20 to May 1; Kansas 
City, Mo., Pepper Building, May 15 to August 1, and Los 
Angeles, Cal., Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 





leadership of Mrs. Edward Fisher, president. 
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Metropolitan and Ridlesberger quartets, vocal and string 


Music in St. Paul. 


St. PAUL Overs THE MUSICAL COURIER, ; 
58 Buckingham, 
January 38, 11, \ 


aggregations. The Ridlesberger Quartet was heard for the 
first time in this city, and was led by Carl Ridlesberger, 
formerly of Duluth, but now of Minneapolis. Mr. Ridles 


fo berger made a distinct impression in both his solo and con 
HE musical season of 1901 was distinctly marked i 


and auspiciously opened by the Schubert Club 
on Wednesday afternoon, January 2, at Mozart 
Hall, in a combined song recital by Miss 
Katherine Richards Gordon, soprano, of this city, and 
George Hamlin, the well-known Chicago tenor. The pro 


certed work, and as a violinist he ranks in the very first 
rows of the professional class. All of the Metropolitan 


Quartet members were in splendid voice. The concert was 





provided by the entertainment committee of the Minnesota 
Educational Association 


gram was of an operatic character, the selections of solo ©®A® 


and concerted numbers being from the great German, The Strauss Orchestra will play two concerts in St. Paul 

French and Italian operas. at the People’s Church, Monday and Wednesday evenings 
Mr. Hamlin is a decided favorite with St. Paul audi- January 21 and 

ences, having appeared many times previously, both in ora- 

torio and recital programs, and his appearance yesterday 

but served again to reinstall him in the minds and hearts The Schubert Club has issued a prospectus for its winter 

of his audience. Mr, Hamlin’s reading of the “Drinking season of musicals. January 2, Miss Gordon and Mr 

Song” from the “Cavalleria” was given in so brilliant a Hamlin, in operatic recital; January 16, Ridlesberger 


®AaA® 


manner that he was forced to give an encore. String Quartet, the program to be given from German and 


Yesterday’s program is here appended: Scandinavian composers, and will be assisted by Jane 
Siegmund’s Love Song, Die Walkire : ..Wagner Huntington Yale, contralto; January 30, Miss Edna Zen 
Mr. Hamlin. zius in piano recital, assisted by Mrs. M. O. Graves, so 
Giney SBeGR..cccccecscccensdecs ceunione de ... Dvorak . P 
potting arte prano, and Mrs. Frank O'Meara, contralto. Besides thes« 
Love Som@ncccccccecsccoseceoses Seuaeunshess oeancen : . Dvorak . : 
Me. Haeslia. January recitals, two musicals will be given during Febru 
Schoen Gretlein, Eine Tragoedie................. secteeaeiiae Von Fielite ary, March and April 
Miss Gordon 
Launcelot’s Song, Elaine...... = . Remberg © A ® 
Drinking Song, Cavalleria Rustica ana . Mascagni . 
Mr. Hamlin. All the Catholic churches held an elaborate midnight 
Cherry duet, L’Amico Fritz........ ; Mascagni service New Year's Eve to celebrate the birth of the new 


Miss Gordon and Mr. Hamlin century His grace, Archbishop Ireland, delivered an elo 


Mad Scene, Mefistofele...... — . _— Boit = . : 
naptmoeriine ences quent sermon at the Cathedral, where Beethoven's Mass in 

Seguedille, Carmen......-....... . Bizet 2 . - ; 

Miss | Gordon . C was sung At St. Luke’s Haydn’s Second was sung 
Preislied, Die Meistersinger..... ? aetas : Wagner by an augmented choir. At St. Mary's Haydn’s Imps 

Mr. Hamlin ; rial Mass was sung Gertruve SAN Souci 
Duet, Romeo and Juliet (balcony scene) Gounod 

Miss Gordon and Mr. Hamlin — 
®©®A® 


Mrs. Katherine Grey, one of St. Paul’s talented sopranos, Gabrilowitsch’s Appearances. 


has returned from a trip of European study. Mrs. Grey HE 
was a student under Lilli Lehmann while in Berlin. Mrs 
Grey was one of the soloists on a shipboard concert for 
the sailors’ benefit, others being F. C. Bush, the talented 
and brilliant pianist of Cincinnati, and Marquis de Suza, 


months o 


January and February will be busy 

ones for Ossip Gabrilowitsch. January 8 he played 
with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, and also gives a 
recital there January 22. On the 12th he gives his fourth 


. : : a recital at Mendelssohn Hall, and he plays at a private con 

the great baritone, who is making a tour of the States. The ; sty I 

: ; ; . cert in New York the same evening. January 15 in Detroit 
three artists will combine a program and concert in this ‘ , ; ‘ 

with the Tuesday Musicale, and January 18 and 19 hk 

city in April pis? ’ | ‘él . a “ Oechen 

©A® makes his Chicago debut with the Chicago rchestra, re 

citals being announced for that city January 31 and Febru 

The pupils of Mrs. Vina Avery Smith gave an evening @ty 2. His other Western dates include Cincinnati, Janu 

of oratorio at Mrs. Smith's studio Friday evening, Decem- ty 25 and 26, with Mr. Van der Stucken and his orchestra 


ber 28. Selections from the two great oratorios, “Crea- ad recitals shortly after. With the Amphion Club, In 


tion” and “Messiah,” were sung by the following pupils; dianapolis, January 30; the Apollo Club, St. Louis, Janu 
Mrs. Maud Cullen Robinson, Mrs. Allen Kriger, E. J. Mc- ty 29; also Oberlin, Milwaukee and Louisville while on 
Caffery, J. Marthaler, Charles Robinson, Earl Weatherby. this Western tour, and the middle of February he starts 
aii on a series of concerts, with orchestras or other musical 


This was the twenty-first studio recital given by Mrs 
Smith’s students. About seventy-five people were present 


®A® 


organizations, through the Middle and Eastern States 
Negotiations are now pending for several very important 
engagements which will soon be announced, and will make 

An excellent musical program was given on December a very brilliant ending to the remarkably successful Ameri 
27 at Central Presbyterian Church by the members of the can tournée of this gifted young player 
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ERNST 


*“von DOHNANY I 


The Hungarian Pianist. 


MOVEMBER UNTIL MARCH, 1901. 


Direction: VERT & WOLFSOHN, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 
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Synthetic Method of Piano Instruc- 
tion. 


ATE S. CHITTENDEN announces the third series 

of classes on the pedagogics of the synthetic method 
of piano instruction, which will begin January 9 at to 
o'clock at the American Institute of Applied Music (Met 
ropolitan College) 

Following are some extracts from a few of the letters 
written to the president of the American Institute of Ap 
plied Music regarding the former series of classes 

My lessons in the synthetic class have been of the greatest use t 
ne l ave been shown iluable technical exercises, have gained 
new. ideas of interesting children and giving a better intellectua 
grasp of their music My standard of what to require of pupils has 
been raised. I have gained a deeper sense of the responsibilities of 


teaching and more enthusiasm for my work 


Miss Chittenden's lectures have been of inestimable value, so clear 
ractical and helpful A quotation from Scripture will explain what 
ey have een to me W hereas nee I was blind! now I see 


The book of charts for reference pens the entire method for pra 


he many suggestions to teachers seem to me t cover all diffi 
ilties met with between teacher and pupil 


} } 


he course of lectures as beer A most aluable ne giving by 
eans of chart and blackboard a ear explanation of the reason f 
exercise employed in the synthetic method, and of the ways 
nd means for its use Miss Chittenden’s practical and original 


ind suggestions for making finger exercises entertaining 


im muecl mpressed with the practical method of teaching the 
imerous rhytht and the amount of elementary harmony n 
ned in these lecture s remarkable considering the time giver 


it Everything is so practically expressed 


After a long experience with other methods the synthetic method 


as presented in these lectures has given me a new concepti 


resources of the piano, and the simplicity of the art of contr ng 
then 
The synthetic class has been a season of strengthening and refresl 


ng The note book will be a constant companion 


The constant aim of the lecturer to present these musical subjects 
1 it how 


m «esthetic, poetic, ethical an y 1! standpoint an 


w they work together most broadening in its effect 


The Women’s String Orchestra Plays. 
A* interesting program was given at the home of 
Mrs. Nicholas Fish by the Women’s String Orches 
tra, under the direction of Carl V. Lachmund, on January 
3. The affair was in honor of Mrs. Fish’s daughter, Mrs 


Potter, who has recently returned from abroed 


A. Victor Benham, 

A. Victor Benham’s fifth piano recital was given Fri 
day, January 4, at Genealogical Hall. The next recital 
will be given at the same place on January 18, at 8:15 
p. m., with the following program: Fantaisie, op. 15. and 
Impromptus, B flat and A flat. by Schubert, and Sonata 
A flat, and Concertstiick, by Von Weber 


+ A Grand Plano 
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LECTURE-RECITALS 
On RUSSIA and her MUSIC, 


NEW YORK. 
Solo, Choral and Orchestral Ilustrations. 
“He is a pianist, composer, singer and wit, and interested the 


Recital Pieces. : 


ORIGINAL PIECES FOR TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANO. | \)..0: anc Pace sucoro 
10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Selected, Edited and Fingered by 
LOUIS OESTERLE. 


Price: Paper, $1.00 net; Cloth, $2 OO net. CARI E. 
The Selections contained in this volume are not beyond moderate a 7 
difficulty, and are chosen from such well-known composers as 
Ba: giel. Dvorak, Fuchs, Gade, Godard, Grieg, Jensen, Moszkowski, 
BASSO. 


Rubinstein, Schumann, Wilm and others. 
Concert and Oratorio—Festivais. 
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Government Conservatories. 
A Bill Proposed. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


=, F has been understood that a representative in Con- 
’ gress from a San Francisco district—Kahn—is to 
introduce at next session a bill which proposes to 
establish under Government control a music school 
or musical conservatory, having four divisions—a Pacific 
division, with a conservatory at San Francisco; a Western 
division, with a conservatory at Chicago; a Southern di 

vision, with a conservatory at Washington, and a North 

ern division, with a conservatory at New York. Senator 
Elkins, of West Virginia, is mentioned as sponsor of the 
proposed measure in the Senate. 

European teachers are to be selected for these four 
music schools, to serve for ten years, to instruct our 
teachers how to teach and to illustrate the beneficent re- 
sults of European conservatory instruction, and it is said 
that the Bureau of Education is to have the general 
control. 






It is readily understood that the schools of music of the 
United States will at once, through their respective rep 
resentatives in Congress and through senators, demand a 
hearing in case the bill ever gets far enough—if it does 
We are not in Congress—yet—and we are not constitu 
tional expounders, and all our views on the legal stand- 
ing of such a bill or its constitutionality are mere wasted 
and idle persiflage, but we do know that there afe hun- 
dreds of music schools, musical colleges and conserva 
tories of music and musical studios, and that even if such 
a bill could possibly pass it could only become a law 
provided the present owners of such institutions were con 
sulted and their demands carefully considered. Their 
properties and investments would never be peremptorily 
and autocratically wrecked by the Congress or the Gov- 
ernment. This feature alone makes the bill dubiously 
dubious, more so than most fantastic bills introduced into 
Congress. The United States Government before going 
into the business of musical instruction and vocal methods 
would be very apt to purchase first the railways and tele- 
graphs, and after trying its hand at these small fry matters 
it might consider the more important and potential ques- 
tions of the stiff wrist in piano touch and the tremolo in 
the vocal system. 

We have been endeavoring to find a typical institu‘ion 
to illustrate by example what haS been done in the mu- 
sical conservatory system in the United States through 











donation. Neither the city nor the State has ever favored 
it in any respect, and the conservatory stands forth as a 
complete representation of unassisted and unaided per- 
sonal effort, and an effort made by a woman whose work 
has not been supplemented by any man except such mem 
bers of the faculty as she selected. 

The rearing and evolution of this conservatory—one of 
the largest in the United States—are due to the directress, 
Miss Clara Baur, and the assistant for some years past, 
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Bohlmann, Theodor, piano and composition. 
Brand, Michael, violoncello. 

Canfil, Miss Lois Ethelyn, piano and harmony. 
Carroll, Miss Nannie Foster, piano. 


Curtis, Miss Helen May, elocution, Delsarte and physical culture 


Evans, Frederic Shailer, piano and chorus 
Forman, Miss Caroline, piano. 


Frick, Mr. Romeo, vocal culture. 
Hahn, Theodore, flute. 

Henrichson, Mrs. Anna Mueller, piano 
Hosea, Mrs. Lewis, harp. 








FOURTH STREET ENTRANCE TO THE CONSERVATORY. 


her niece, Miss Bertha Baur, and these two women of 
brains, of energy, of ambition, and of artistic zeal, have 
done all this great work without a dollar from any source 
without any subsidy, without any aid, but entirely through 
the merit of the accomplished deed itself and the resources 
this produced. 

We should like to know whether Congress could ever 
be induced to pass a bill creating a United States Official 
Musical Conservatory in competition with Miss Baur’s 
conservatory? And if the bill were to embrace a section 
under which Miss Baur could sell her conservatory to the 


"S 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


private effort and without any outside support, and finally 
selected that music school which is nearest the centre of 
population according to the last census as the illustration. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Miss Clara Baur Directress. 


This institution is now in its thirty-third year. It has 
never received, in all this time, one dollar in the shape of 
an endowment, or by testamentary gift or in the shape of a 


Government, we doubt very much if she could be induced 
to comply. As she never required Government aid, 
subsidy or endowment she would remain a healthy com- 
petitor of a Government school—if such a grotesque insti- 
tution could ever be founded. 


Faculty. 


(Arranged alphabetically.) 
Anderson, Miss Laura, vocal culture. 
Baur, Miss Clara, vocal culture. 


Howard, Miss Charlotte, English literature. 


1 


James, Mrs. Lily Hollingshead, elocution 


Klingner, Mme. H. von B., Spanish and German languages 

Kriiger, Georg, piano and harmony 

Lanz, Mile. Jeanne, French language. 

McMakin, LeRoy, violin 

Monarch, Miss Susan, piano 

Moses, Miss Frances, vocal culture and piar 

Plympton, Signora Amalia Tregnaghi, Italian language 

Roach, James F., guitar, banjo and mandolin 

Saure, Miss Martha, organ. 

Schwebel, Louis, piano and harmony 

Sederberg, Hugo A., piano, organ and harmony 

Shuford, Miss Frances, piano. 

Staaf, Miss Amalie, piano 

Tirindelli, Chevalier Pier Adolfo, violin and ensemble 

Wickersham, Mrs. Iva Lenore Kennedy, piano 

There is obviously no reason why teachers should be 
drafted from Europe for a school of music when a con 
servatory like Miss Baur’s contains such teachers as the 
leading ones in this list. The vocal department, under 
Miss Clara Baur’s direct control, is a most flourishing 
section, and has been and is doing such effective work 
as to claim a preponderating number of pupils that remain 
steadily in about the same ratio. Singers through the 
West and South fulfilling approved professional duties 
were educated in this department. 

Theodor Bohlmann, as piano teacher and teacher in 
composition; Georg Kriger, ogiginally from Barth and 
Leschetizky, as teacher of piano and harmony; Louis 
Schwebel, piano and harmony; Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, 
violin and ensemble, are known in musical circles gener- 
ally as representative teachers of the finest artistic in- 
stincts. We are not engaged in this article in writing 
biographical sketches, and cannot go into details of a 
personal nature, for that would be digressing, but there is 
just one more name to add, which is a late acquisition, 
and that is the name of Arthur J. H. Barbour, of London, 
as organ teacher and in counterpoint. Mr. Barbour was 
born in Paris, went early in life to London, entered the 
choir of St. Paul’s, studied eight years with Dr. Stainer 
then with Guilmant, and was organist at the Lateran 
Basilica. Such are among the teachers at this conservatory 


Concerts. 


We propose to show with a series of programs the ad- 
vanced work done at Miss Baur’s institution. These are 
teachers’ recitals and concerts and also pupils’ concerts 
and recitals, and they are evidence of grade and quality 
unsurpassed and evincing the developed nature of the 
school from the art point of view. They are usually over- 
crowded in attendance. 


Franco-Italian Evening. 


Friday Evening, December 7, 1900 
BohImann and Tirindelli. 
Frencn. 
Sonata, op. 13, A major...........+- — scccecces Faure 


(a. M. Paul Viardot.) 
Allegro molto (A major, Alla breve). 
Andante (D minor, 9-8). 
Allegro vivo (A major, 2-8. Trio, F sharp minor, 3-4). 
Allegro quasi presto (A major, 6-8). 
(First time in Cincinnati.) 
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From Second Sonata, op. 102, ie eee WRN, ccccercesdbeuns Saint-Saéns 
Poco Allegro, piu tosto moderato (E flat major, 4-4). 
Scherzo. Vivace (E flat major, 3-4). 
(First time in Cincinnati.) 
ITALIAN. 
From Sonata, op. 29, E mimor.........ssecesseeeseereeseeees .. Busoni 
(Dedicated to A. Brodsky.) 
Second movement— 
Molto Sostenuto (4-4—Piu Lento). 
Andante Sostenuto (C major, 2-4). 
(First time in Cincinnati.) 
Sonata, Op. 117, C Major.....c.cccccvccccescvccccsesccssevers .... Bossi 
Moderato—Deciso (C major, Alla breve) 
Scherzoso (G major, 6-8). 
Adagio Elegiaco (F minor, 3-4). 
Allegro con Fuoco (C major, Alla breve) 
(First time in Cincinnati.) 


It will be observed that this was the first occasion when 
these compositions were played in Cincinnati. Some of 
them have not yet been heard in New York. 


Recital. 


Wednesday Evening, December 5, 1900. 
Louis Schwebel, piano; Romeo Frick, baritone; Miss Frances 
Moses, piano. 
Sonata, E minor, op. 7....+.+.+++. wavhivbods iswetibelibud .. Grieg 
... Leoncavallo 
Chopin 


Prologue to Pagliacci........ccccccsccccccesccccccs 


Four Etudes..... eenae 
C sharp minor, op 





7 
A flat major, op. 25, No. 1 
C minor, op. 10, No. 12. 
F major, op. 25, No. 3 
Nocturne, D flat major, op. 27, No. 2 Chopin 
Valse, C sharp minor, op 64, No. 2 Chopin 
Scherzo, B flat minor, op. 31 : sdhauede ‘ Chopin 
Songs— 
Der Wanderer.... ; bide 6h tupetesessndiesesenaeeneia Schubert 
When Picat I Saw FROG cc ccccececvccevccccesesssccccesesees Lassen 


The Sad, Sweet Song of Love... - Tirindelli 


(Manuscript—written for Mr. Frick.) 


Novellette, op. ,5 No. 2 (MS.)........s.s+000 .E. F. Schneider 
Liebestraum, No. 3...... $i6e0t en cote senbdiebusebied Liszt 
Nocturne, op. 19, No. 4........ —— Keb barineiétin Tschaikowsky 
Valse, Le Bal........ — — , can Rubinstein 


Pupils’ Recital, 


Saturday, December 1, 1900 
Song, A Life Lesson............-++- shacentas ----Jules Jordan 
Miss Esther McNeil 


Recitation, Lasca..........++++. Frank Despry 





Song, Since First I Met Thee........... Rubinstein 
Miss Laura Strubbe. 
Andantino (D fiat).. Lemare 
Miss A. Jeannette Ware 
Sonata, op. 2, No. 2 (first movement) 


Miss Linda Wirt Lentz 


Organ solo 
. Beethoven 


Violin solos— 
Reais TING ..n cccsieassvendnscessestenewsve Golterman 
ae oows _ . Grieg 
Song, Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind Sarjeant 
Miss Esther McNeil 
Recitations— 
Mistress Dorothy’s Thanksgiving........ wee Laura Porter 
a ee eee en -seeees+Eugene Field 
Sonata, E flat major (first movement).. Haydn 
Miss Elizabeth Ranly 
Song, The Very Hour... iedacnnese 
Miss Laura Strubbe 
Recitation, The Legend of Bregenz... Proctor 
Miss Edna Moorman 
Sonata, B flat major (for two pianos) Clementi 
Geo. H. Schaefer 


Hundreds of similar programs can readily be repro 
duced from the records of the conservatory, all illustrating 
the tendency and the character of the work performed for 


the advancement of musical knowledge on a par with 
modern intellectual and pedagogic advancement 

In another direction the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu 
sic also calls for comment, and that is the fact that young 
girls and misses can reside in the conservatory under Miss 
Baur’s guidance, thus placing them under the best care 
and with particular and special beneficent influences con 
stantly surrounding them. The only other music school 
that provides for pupils similarly is the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston 

The esprit de corps of the faculty and pupils has been 
developed to a remarkable degree, and it seems as if all 
are engaged in an effort to accomplish the highest results 
obtainable in collegiate musical education 

With such an institution in the active field, showing a 
record of thirty-three years of progressive work and con 
stantly advancing in usefulness, widening its scope and in 
fluence with every new year, how is it possible to overlook 
the record in any debate in Congress referring to the es- 
tablishment of a Governmental music college? What will 
be the attitude of the advocates of the Government school 
toward this Cincinnati Conservatory of Music as a type 
of American music schools? 

It is impossible to ignore this school, which means that 
all the schools of music in the United States will demand 
investigation before any bill can be passed affecting them 





N executive committee meeting of the New York 
A State Music Teachers’ Association was held in New 
York last week, all of the members being present, as fol- 
lows: President, Louis Arthur Russell; secretary-treas 
urer, F. W. Riesberg; chairman program committee, J 
de Zielinski, Buffalo; Dr. Gerrit Snuith and Thomas Im 
pett, Troy, members of program committee. 

Plans for the coming Glens Falls meeting were dis- 
cussed, and Chairman De Ziclinski presented a sketch of a 
program, which met with general commendation. Letters 
from the Glens Falls local committee were read, showing 
that they are heartily interested, and the cordial co-op 
eration of all concerned, under President Russell, augurs 
well for the future. 


Von Grabiil Badly Injured. 
S BECKER VON GRABILL, the eminent pianist, had 
. 


the misfortune of fracturing his left ankle by fall 
ing upon the ice in his yard at “Warwick Ruh” on the 
evening of December 31, necessitating the cancelling of his 
January engagements, including his recital at Philadelphia 
He is under the care of a prominent physician, and will be 
able to resume his engagements in February, when he will 
begin his Southern tour, consisting of twenty-seven con 
certs already booked. By common consent Von Grabill’s 





January engagements have been postponed until April 
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40S. S. BAERNSTEIN, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BASSO. 


For Terms, Dates, etc., address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


13! East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


PERSONAL ADRESS : 
20 West 94TH Stree. 
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LOUDON CG. 
Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


Philadelphia Critics Charmed with 


Jacoby. 


ANDEL’S “Messiah” was presented in Phila 
delphia as in other cities during Christmas 


week, and it is doubtful if any soloist any 





where succeeded in winning the universal 
commendation of all the critics as Mme. Josephine Jacoby 
did at the Philadelphia performances. After all, the great 
thing in the singer’s art is a voice, and it seems almost 
unnecessary to add here that Madame Jacoby possesses one 
of the most beautiful contraltos ever heard in this country 

Here is what the Philadelphia critics said about her 
singing in their city recently 

Mrs. Jacoby sang the contralto solos with a musical voice and a 


fine, firm and dignified style Philadelphia Times, December 29, 190 


Mrs. Jacoby, who has a beautiful voice and an excellent method 


did full justice to the contralto numbers.—Philadelphia Enquirer 

Mrs. Jacoby was the alt and as she possesses a voice of lovely 
quality and sings the music as if by second nature, her solo work 
was most agreeable Philadelphia Press 

Mrs. Jacoby’s voice has the bell-like quality and mellow richness 
of a true contralto, and all of her numbers were given in a finished 
manner, especially the plaintive “He Shall Feed His Flock,” which 
she sang with much feeling Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

Mrs. Jacoby proved herseli to be a really creditable contralto of 
meritorious method.—Philadelphia Record 

Madame Jacoby, the well-known contra was apparently at her 
best, and sang with a warm quid tone of considerable vy ime 


Philadelphia Item 


With Mrs. Jacoby, however, it was different. Her voice is rich and 
well rounded, and her knowledge of phrasing so excellent that the 
most difficult passages in her music were beautifully interpreted 
She was easily the « { the evening, and elicited much applause 
for her sympathetic interpretation of “He Shall Feed His Flock 


and “He Was Despised Philadelphia Daily Evening Telegrap! 


Gregory-Bisbee Recital. 


H EATHE GREGORY, the basso, and Miss Genevieve 


Bisbee, the pianist, will give the following program 


at their joint recital at the Waldorf-Astoria to-morrow 
(Thursday) afternoon: 
Piano, Allemande et Gavotte D' Albert 
Miss Bisbee 
Song, Oc Cor Flégies 
Mr. Gregory 
Piano 
Etude, C sharp minor Chopin 
Prelude, D fiat Chopin 
Prelude, C minor Chopin 
Waltz, D flat Chopin 
Songs 
Rose Fable Hawley 
An Echo Hawley 
Allah Chadwick 
Piano 
Impromptu, F minor Schubert 
Liebestraum Liszt 
Miss Bisbee 
Songs 
Falstaff’s Song Fisher 
I Know Not Why Koeve 
Mr. Gregory 
Piano 
Poem Erotique Grieg 
Norwegian Brida! Frocession Grieg 
Miss Bisbee 
Song, Couplets Bachique Chaminade 
M (sregory 


Miss Alice Davis will play Mr, Gregory's accompani 


ments 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
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From London. 
Blanche Marchesi Returns from Prague. 


Lowpon, December 17, 1900. 


\ HIS most remarkable of women and of artists 
has added a new grand laurel to her wreath 
of fame by her recent triumphal appearance 
as Briinnhilde in the “Valkyrie,” at Prague, 
under the direction of Mr. Neumann. 

The success was colossal, the enthusiasm of the people 
boundless, recalling the singer six and seven times at 
various points of the impersonation. And the press 
unanimously carried out the sentiment of the public by 
unstinied commendation. 

In an album reads this testimony of Mr. Neumann in 
his own handwriting, signed by his name: 

“To Madame Blanche Marchesi, who has sung and 
represented Brinnhilde in a manner which has never 
before been equaled by any predecessor.” 

No greater praise than this could be offered, coming 
from a director who has seen them all. And this is but 
one phrase called from his letier of commendation. 

So impressed, indeed, was the director that at rehearsal 
he brought to the singer the shield and lance of his 
favorite, Reicher Kindermann (said to be the very great- 
est of them ail), and who was held in the most tender 
esteem by the director. He authorized the use of the 
precious relics by Blanche Marchesi, insisting that she 
alone was worthy of them by right of her marvelous im- 
personation. 

She had passed the role with Richter, who, in fact. 
insisted upon her taking the role, and not only so, but 
upon her entering fearlessly upon dramatic career, owing 
it, he said, “to art, to the world and to her gifts as a 
duty” that she do so. 

This makes the third time that this gifted woman has 
appeared in dramatic work. The first was some eight 
years ago, when at a jubilee of her celebrated mother, 
‘The Marchesi” of Paris, she sang fragments of 
“Iphigénie,” thus actually creating a renaissance of the 
work, which had not been heard for thirty years, and 
which immediately became the fashion. 

The second time was again at her mother’s anniversary 
of last year, when her remarkably stirring rendition of 
“A Basso Porto” called forth unusual comment from 
press and public 

And now this dramatic triumph at Prague! This last 
makes a great leap toward the dramatic world and ranks 
her at once among the leading lyric artists of the day. 

The activity of the life of Mme. Blanche Marchesi 
at the present time in London is simply prodigious. 
Scarce returned from Prague, she was obliged to go 
off to Hull and Bristol, there to fill engagements. Thence 
back to London to give her own recital at St. James’ Hall, 
December 11. 

This last was given with the assistance of Johannes 
Wolff and Benno Schénberger. Her work consisted of 
three parts, first a charming collection of songs in Ger- 
man treating of the Yuletide, and by M. P. Cornelius. 
The first represented the festal scene—a mother in the 
glowing firelight reading the story of the Christ child 
to her children; second, the shepherds’ pilgrimage: third, 
the star and its mission; fourth, the coming of Simeon, 
and “Now lettest thou thy servant”; fifth. Christ, the 
friend of children; sixth, glory to the Christ child. All 
these were delivered with the charm, ease and natural- 
ness of the consummate artist, and which wove a magic 
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Then there were songs by Grieg, Richard Strauss, Liza 
Lehmann and Hugo Wolff, the latter heard for the first 
time. The two monologues from “Alceste,” “The Vow” 
and “The Imprecation,” filled this varied program, whose 
shading, subtlety and expression, in French and German, 
tested the singer’s powers at many points. In all she was 
wonderful, unique, of grace and charm, musical intelli- 


gence and voice which was superb. 


The audience, an elegant one, was most appreciative. 
This singer seems to be for the time being what she 
sings. She embodies the sentiment she evokes. Her 
voice was clear, fresh, well posed, showing no trace of 
the fatigues to which she has been submitted. In fact, 


she feels no fatigue, seemingly inspired with art fervor. 


Later on in the season she sings in Paris with the La- 
moureux Orchestra, two arias of “Alceste,” and the Liszt 
In addition to this sort of continuous execu- 
tive work, Madame Marchesi gives from fifteen to twenty 
lessons a day on free days, giving to each one all her heart 
and soul. Besides this she manages to keep au courant 
with all that is passing in art and literature, in their 
broadest sense, to study three or four hours a day fre- 
quently, being at work upon “The Messiah” at this mo- 
ment; visits museums, reads books, and dresses well and 
keeps up her household in proper and dignified fashion. 


“Loreley.” 


She loves and cares for her little son, is a dutiful, loving 


and well behaved wife, and one of the most beautiful 


women in Europe. 


Fannie Hirsch’s Appearance in London. 


This well-known American singer has every reason to 


be not only content but surprised with her first appear- 
ance before an Fnglish public. The début was all that 
was favorable, with no note to jar or annoy. Further, 
every encouragement is offered the singer to go forward 
now and conquer much in the British kingdom before re- 
turning home. 

A vocal recital was her performance, the place Steinway 
Hall, Mr. Vert the manager. The artists assisting her 
were Carl Heinzen, the violin artist, and Carlos Sobrino, 
pianist. Mr. Fagge accompanied. 

Miss Hirsch’s selections were first a group of German 
songs—Feldeinsamkeit,” “Wild Rose,” “Blumengruss,” 
“Rathsel,” by Brahms, Aug. W. Hoffmann, Franz Milcke 
and Rubinstein, respectively; a group in English by Over- 
beck, Francesco Berger and Ellen Wright; “Avec toi,” 
by Guy d’Hardelot, and two charming songs by George 
Liebling, a “Cradle Song’” and “Land that I Love.” In 
the songs by M. Liebling and Mme. d’Hardelot she was 
accompanied by the composers. 

The singer was evidently in best form, getting en rap- 
port immediately with her audience, and remaining quite 
at ease. From the first note her voice gave evident pleas- 
ure, and the best evidence of this was that the audience 
remained to the singing of the last one. It was fresh and 
warm, the tones resonant and unusually agreeable in the 
upper register, while being even and pure throughout. 
She sang without the slightest effort; sustained a correct- 
ness of tone throughout; her phrasing was appropriate, her 
style refined and her manner modest and dignified. Her 
interpretation showed musical intuition, experience with 
the best musical spirits and careful training. Her mezza 
voce was admirable, and her ease of respiration remarked 
by all. 

The press has heen exceedingly favorable to Miss 
Hirsch, praising her intelligence, tonality, upper tones, 
absence of break in the registers and the even unity of 
method in emission; also her diction, which was clear and 
impressive. In fact, the singer made a decidedly favorable 


impression. A horseshoe oi violets and lilies of the valley 
was offered her after the second appearance. 

Among the nice things that have since happened are 
these: that she has been invited to sing at two important 
societies, the twenty-first club night of the Tonal Art Club 
and the annual dinner reception of the O. P. Society. In 
both these performances, before large assemblies of rep- 
resentative English people, she garnered well merited 
praise and made many valuable acquaintances. Of the 
Tonal Art Club the president is Emile Sauret; while on 
the committee were such men as Algernon Ashton, Stan- 
ley Hawley, Hamish McCunn, Hugo Heinz and Car! 
Weber. 

She has had fourteen hearings in the city, all of them 
by authorities, some of them most difficult, and two of 
them, after having had “no time for hearings,” becoming 
great admirers and willing friends of the singer. Among 
them were August Manns, of the Crystal Palace concerts; 
Mr. Vert, Mr. Newmann, Frederick Cowen, Francisco 
Berger, the composer; Mr. Barth and others. 

Mr. Vert admired much her voice and style, and said 
she must be heard by Mr. Richter. Mr. Cowen wrote a 
letter of presentation to Mr. Berger. Guy d’Hardelot 
and Mr. Liebling were most enthusiastic as to her qual- 
ities. Mazzoni, the Italian master here, sat through the 
entire concert, indicating frequently his pleasure. She 
was complimented for her musicianliness in reading at re- 
hearsal, and among the letters whch she received next day 
was one which said the writer only wished the concert 
longer, as every moment had been a pleasure 

Miss Hirsch has a repertory of which any singer might 
be proud, numbering some fifty oratorios and cantatas, 
songs of some thirty leading composers of best class, 
and forty arias of all schools. Her forte is oratorio, 
“Elijah” being her favorte. Many songs of various types 
have been dedicated to her. 

It may be interesting to the friends of Miss Fannie 
Hirsch to read the written criticism of August Manns 
upon her voice and method: 

“Voice—Dramatic soprano of extensive range 

“Quality—Large and extremely pleasant 

“Tntonation—Perfect. 
abilities—Evidence of high-class 
The mezza voce 


“V ocalistic-artistic 
musical gifts and careful vocal training 
of the high register is particularly charming. Can sing at 
the best class concerts. To the best of my judgment your 
voice, style and general musical ability will enable you to 
do justice to the most prominent soprano parts in ora- 
torio and cantata performances in English concert rooms, 


I remain, &c., Aucust MaNNs.” 


Carl Heinzen in London. 


Those who had the pleasure a few months ago of hear- 
ing Carl Heinzen play at the Galveston concert in Paris 
were charmed with the dignity of style, the beautiful soft, 
even tones of the instrument and the careful technic. But 
hearing him again the other evening at Steinway Hall, in 
London, he seemed all that, but infinitely more—more 
strong, impassioned, versatile and brilliant. This by 
reason of the greater scope given to his powers by the 
second program. 

In the Grieg Sonata, G major, op. 13, for violin and 
piano, with three picturesque movements, its infinite 
varieties of light and shade, its movements of passion and 
ardor and its nice finish; in a marvelous bit of virtuosity 
by Franz Ries, “Perpetual Motion”; in a dreamy but too 
short prelude by George Liebling, as well as in a touch- 
ing obligato passage with a vocalist, Mr. Heinzen sur- 
prised many, delighted all, and showed himself master of 


one of the mest difficult of arts. He was most heartily ap- 





spell over the listeners. 





Oigt, 
Louise B.* 


SOPRANO. 


* By special arrangement with 
UDON G. CHARLTON. 
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aldwin, 
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+ By special arrangement with 
M PINKHAM. 








BUTLER, 952 8th Avenue, New York 














F. W. RIESBERG, *ccomranist 


“I want to thang you in writing for the great help you were to 
Miss Kennedy, in her solo-singing at the closing concert of the Saratoga 
Convention of Music Teachers. In the aria from the ‘Magic Flute’ 
and the Polacca from * Mignon’ you were a real support with your 
brilliant playing.” 




















INSTRUCTION. 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS 





MRS. - 


Carl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal /astruction at her Home Studio: 
1146 Park Ave. acar 91st Strect, New York. 
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preciated and appeared to better advantage each time he 
appeared. Although having a generally pure, sweet tone, 
Mr. Heinzen has resources of ardor, force and intensity 
which indicate a temperament of high order. These, with 
his personal intelligence, self control and exceptional 
training of several years under best masters, bid fair to 
make of him a representative American violin artist. 

His versatility is specially to be remarked upon, and 
he has the power of keeping his hearers’ attention. In 
appearance he is simple and elegant, and by nature genial, 
generous and sociable. He is a great favorite over here, 
and but for his conscientious devotion to his work might 
shine in many circles. 

He this week made an appearance under most auspicious 
circumstances at the grand Christmas banquet and re- 
ception given by the Vagabond Club in honor of Major- 
General the Earl of Dundonald, of Ladysmith fame. 
Over 500 guests, composed of celebrities musical and 
literary, were present. The violin artist was given a 
most cordial recognition. 

In the audience were many officers and officials, also 
Conan Doyle, Edgar Fawcett, Bronson Howard, Courtice 
Pounds, W. L. Courtney, Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, 
Walter Jerrold, Marie Corelli, Arthur Stannard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Green, Mr. and Mrs. Hall Caine, John 
Strange Winter, the Bishop of London and his lady, Miss 
Clegg, Mrs. Craigie, Comyns Carr, Douglas Sladen, Imre 
Kiralfy, John Munro, Lord Dungarven, Algernon Lindo 
and many others. 

Mrs, Beerbohm Tree and the delightful contralto, Miss 
Clegg, were on the program with Mr. Heinzen. 


Mrs. Eleanor Cleaver’s London Recital. 


Another great success to chronicle of an American in 
London recently is that of Mrs. Eleanor Cleaver, of New 
York, whose steady advancement in vocal art has been 
here given from time to time. 

Seldom has a more satisfactory, agreeable, interesting 
and altogether “warm-hearted” concert been given in 
St. James’ Hall than that of this pretty American. She 
could not have done any better. She was at her best, 
and, conscious of it, was absolutely at home upon the 
stage, and most becomingly attired in rose chiffon, beaded 
artistically, and with mauve orchids for decoration. She 
made an appearance of which all her countrypeople might 
be proud. She was assisted by the pianist Borwick. The 
house was packed; the toilettes elegant—all a la rigueur. 

Mrs. Cleaver sang in German, French and English, 
and acquitted herself equally well in all. 

Her songs were in four groups, two in German. one 
each in French and English. One German group was 
wholly of Brahms, the other by Bach and Gluck. The 
French compositions were by Bemberg, De Fontenailles, 
Hess, Caccini and Vaccaj; the English, two by Clayton- 
Johns and one each by Nevin and Liza Lehmann. 

Pupil of Delle Sedie, it goes without saying that the 
vocal technic, color phrasing, &c., of Mrs. Cleaver were 
perfect. It is seldom, indeed, that a débutante controls so 
well her resources as did this singer at her début. .Color, 
warmth, justness of tone, ease of respiration and intelli- 
gent phrasing made what she had to say lucid, and con- 
sequently pleasing and effective. Her voice, although of 
heavy quality, has large range and wonderful facility. 
She had much applause, which was spontaneous and 
hearty. 

After the concert Mrs. Cleaver held quite an informal 
reception in the artists’ rooms, where a large number of 
English and Americans assembled to congratulate and 
thank the fair American. Mr. Vert, her manager, was 
much pleased. 

®A® 


A young pianist who deserves more than passing men- 
tion and attention is Mme. Norman O'Neill, née Mlle. 


Adine Riickert, and who had already required a no mean 
reputation in France, her native country, before changing 
her name and making her abode in London. 

Some few weeks ago she gave a concert of chamber 
music at Steinway Hall which was most favorably re- 
viewed by the critics. This week a second one of similar 
intention took place, attracting a still larger audience, dis- 
tinctly artistic, and the press has insisted upon its first 
opinion. 

Interest is deepened in these concerts by reason of the 
collaboration of the pianist with her husband, Norman 
O'Neill, who is a composer of much worth, and certain of 
a future. His compositions are already being extensively 
commented upon, although the writer is quite young. 

In the first concert referred to a trio for piano, violin 
and ‘cello was most favorably spoken of by the Times, 
Post, Star, St. James’ Gazette, Musical News, Musical 
Standard, World, &c. On the second program was a solo, 
consisting of variations and fugue upon a theme given 
him by his wife, a melody of rare tenderness and charm, 
of Irish sentiment and in a minor key. This is admirably 
and ingeniously worked out, carrying clearly the theme 
throughout, and being compact and symmetrical without 
waste phrases. Indeed, all the composer's work is marked 
by melody, sincerity and sympathy. 

In addition to the variations the same composer had 
a romance and scherzo for violin and piano, which was 
equally happy and much applauded. 

Mrs. O’Neill further played five preludes of Chopin, a 
trio by Cyril Meir Scott and a trio in F minor by Dvorak, 
each for piano, violin and ’cello. Her playing is clear, 
sympathetic and musical, more nervous than physical as to 
force, and free from any striving after effect, and, happily, 
from too much pedal. Her tone is pure and singing, her 
technic bears the finish of the French school. She is a 
conscientious student. Both the pianist and her husband 
give many lessons. The manager of these agreeable con- 
certs was Miss Ethel L. Robinson, who is coming rapidly 
to the front as a uniformly successful manager. 

To Richard Green, the London baritone, must be given 
the credit of popularizing many choice English songs 
For instance, two charming ones in his recent repertory 
are by Landon Ronald, gifted son of the late Henry 
Russell, the song writer. 

The songs alluded to are “White Heather” and 
“Daphne’s Love,” both dedicated to Mr. Green (who is an 
intimate personal friend of the family), and much has been 
made of them since being brought into favor by Mr. Green 

This Mr. Green, who is “Richard,” not “Plunket,” 
of the most talented and temperamental of London sing- 
ers. He has made a first-class reputation and a bank 
account while young, in the lighter operas and operettas. 
He has made many successful creations for the composers, 
and is now fitting himself for the larger horizon of grand 
opera. To this end he has passed already several months 
in Paris, mastering the language and getting the tradi- 
tions from the best authorities. 

He is encouraged in this advance step by leading musi- 
cians of both countries, and by all classes of critics. He 
has remarkable dramatic ability, fine personal appearance, 
endless energy and enthusiasm, and a superb baritone 
voice. His impersonation even in ballad is most effective. 

At the annual dinner of the Savage Club last week Mr 
Green was heard to great advantage in the “Carmen” 
“Toreador” song, which suits him well. He sang on va- 
rious occasions also for the returning soldiers, notably the 
Canadian contingent passing through. The boys would 
willingly have taken him along with them as their minstrel 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Green may be heard 
at no distant time, not only in Canada, but in the States 

At the club dinner referred to the guest of honor was the 
Lord Chief Justice, who in response to his toast sang 
“For I Am a Judge and a Good Judge, Too,” from the 
“Trial by Jury,” by the late Sir Arthur Sullivan. The 
effect may be imagined. 
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the recent suc- 
in New York, in 


Since American talent is on the pen, 
cessful début of Miss Fannie Johnston, 


“Florodora,” must be mentioned. 

Miss Johnston has for several years been an earnest 
student of singing in Paris. Here she was taught by 
Mile. Eugéne Meyer, herself one of the brightest products 
of the Bouhy school in France. 

It is with distinct pleasure that the 
young lady comes back to friends and teacher in Paris, 
where she was a universal favorite. Added to her musica! 
gifts she has a charming character and true, good nature 
“She has worked steadily and carefully,” says her teacher, 
“and merits what comes to her through her beautiful 
voice.” 

This opinion is reflected in the home press, one critic 
saying well: “Her cleverness in differentiating these 
styles of entertainment is excellent. She sings like an 
pronounces clearly 
every word in the verses and suits the action to the words 
having a 


success of this 


artist, and, what is more to the point, 


She is an admirable actress and pretty woman, 
tall, symmetrical figure and handsome face.” 

More success to her and congratulations to her teacher, 
Miss Meyer! 

Edward Lloyd has made the first of his farewell series 
His brilliant concert on December 12, at Albert Hall, is 
on every tongue. Many Americans were present 


Echoes from Paris. 


Of the five piano concertos written by Saint-Saéns the 
first, by reason of its extreme difficulty, is seldom or 
indeed, played by artists. This is a lamentable 
which ‘s a gem, and, as the Germans 
depends for extension of 


never, 
fact, as the piece, 
say, “worthy of Beethoven,” 
acquaintance upon the execution of the composer-pianist 
himself, a too restricted means of presentation 

When Saint-Saéns composed it he was 
ardent and twenty-six. On playing it to Liszt, 
first few measures the latter jumped up, crying out to the 
Liszt 


young and 
after the 
disciples present, “At last something new!” But 
himself, finding its difficulties of 
power of the average musician, counseled and even indi 
cated changes, which Saint-Saéns accepted and annotated 
Although written in 1864, it was not till 
It has been played 


technic beyond the 


in the work. 
1875 that it was published by Durand. 
once by the composer in London and once in the Gewand- 

Mr. Ernest Sharpe, the celebrated basso, while in 
America became greatly interested in the work of Amer- 
ican composers, and 
is now giving in the 
principal European 
cities, recitals of ex- 
American 
songs. ‘“ Love's Sol- 
ce,” by M. B, Willis ; 
“When 
Thine Eyes,” by 
Charles Fonteyn 
Manney ; 


clusively 


Gazing in 


“ Dreamy 





Days,” by Robert 
Ashford; ‘ Remem- 
brance,’’ by Carl Busch ; “A True Love Song,” by Adolf 
Frey ; *‘ I Know Not Why,” by M. L. Koevessy ; “ Under 


the Rose,” by William Arms Fisher ; “ On Land or Sea,” 
by Mary Knight Wood, and “ Der Asra,” by Henry K. 
Hadley, are some of the songs that Mr. Sharpe selected 
from the catalog of Oliver Ditson Company. They are 
carried in stock by Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York 

J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia ;Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
and the leading music dealers everywhere. 
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haus in Leipsic. It is otherwise unknown to the present 
generation. 

Mme. Berthe Marx Goldschmidt, the pianist, 
ceptionally avide of difficulty and ambitious of conquest. 
To her the unplayed concerto offered great attraction. 
As Saint-Saéns himself expressed it: “She is the most 
intrepid amazon of difficulty, which no composition can 
dismount!” 

After conquering it herself (in the original) she played 
it several tires with the composer, on second piano, till 
confident of his slightest intention in regard to it. And 
last week the “intrepid amazon” played it in its original 
difficulty with an enormous success at the Philharmonic 
Society in Dresden. This feat called forth the most 
enthusiastic and grateful letter from the composer, which 
the charming and gifted pianist should ever treasure 
among her choicest keepsakes. 

She is now engaged to play this concerto under Nikisch 
at the Berlin Philharmonic, in Hamburg, and again at 
the Conservatoire concerts in Paris at the end of the 
month. 

A new success for Massenet in the entr’acte overture 
and musique de scéne, written for the tragedy of “Phe- 
dre,” played at the Odéon, in Paris. 

Charpentier, in accordance with his sympathy for the 
Latin quarter, wears big, loose velveteen trousers, which 
always seem about to come undone—loose above, baggy 
at the knees and tight at the ankles; a flowing necktie, 
and an overdone soft round hat, hemmed at the ends. 

“Astarte” is to appear toward the last of January at the 
Opera. Ensemble rehearsals have commenced, and scen- 
ery and costume threaten to surpass anything ever seen. 
The “Roi de Paris,” by the new Prix de Rome, Hué, will 
be the next opera to be mounted. Delmas refuses to go 
to America, so as to renew his engagement with the 
Opera. He is decorated with the Légion d’Honneur. 
He came to the Opera in 1886 as Gaspard in “Freischiitz.” 
M. Taffanei has also been made officier de la Légion 
WHonneur, being previously chevalier of that order by 
reason of his admirable gifts as flutist. Acté is soon to 
appear: as Ophelia in “Hamlet.” She recently sang frag- 
ments from “Alceste” with success at a grand musical 
matinee in Paris given by the Countess de Coéttigan, 
who, by the way, is an American lady. Miss Jennie Os- 
borne, M. Mercier, of the Opéra Comique, and Holman 
Black were also applauded. Another charming affair of 
the same kind was given by Mme. De Hegermann-Lin- 
dencrome, wife of the Danish Ambassador at Paris, and 
likewise an American and an accomplished musician. 

“Reine de Paris” ought to be written by some able play- 
wright. It should treat the Paris concierge as sove- 
reign; her court the charming band of hag ushers and 
cloak snatchers at the Paris theatres. 

A writer, speaking of the age of cities, says: “Looking 
at her at some moments and in some lights, you would 
hesitate to give the beautiful Paris her twenty years. 
But comes an “affaire,” an administration, a concierge, 
une vestiaire, or some other disenchantment, and you are 
sure she will never see ninety again! That, do what she 
may, she can never shake off the enemy as he creeps on 
with his aggravating burden of old habits, old ways, old 
life, old thought!” 


Rosina Is Starched. 


In Milan it has been announced that Signor Leon- 
cavallo’s opera “Zaza” will be produced next season at 
Covent Garden, with the Milanese prima donna Mme. 
Rosina Starchie in the chief part, but the news is under- 
stood to be premature. 
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“Die Vactergruft.” 


First Presentation of Saar’s New Composition. 


O-MORROW (Thursday) evening, at the 

z Brooklyn Arion concert, Louis V. Saar’s new 

work, “Die Vaetergruft” (“The Ancestral 

Tomb”), will be presented for the first time 

in this country. Liszt wrote a musica} setting for the 

same poem, which is the familiar one by Uhland. The 

work, written while Mr. Saar was in Germany last sum- 
mer, is for male chorus, baritone solo and orchestra. 

The orchestral score calls for two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, one basso-clarinet, two fagots, four horns, two 
trumpets, four trombones, basso tuba, harp, bass drums 
and the usual strings. At the beginning of the poem the 
self-sacrifice of an old knight is described, who is the 
last of a long line of ancestors. He hears, while being in 
chapel, ghostly voices of his predecessors, who call him 
away. He prepares for his death, and soon passes away. 
After his death said ghostly calls also disappear, and 
everything is quiet again. 

There are ten introductory bars by the orchestra, who 
try to produce the solemn and somewhat gloomy situation 
and in which the two main motives of the work are indi- 
cated. 

Then the chorus begins a capella in the manner of a 
relating ballad: 
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The trumpet then indicates the motive of self-sacrifice 
for the first time, which is later beautifully worked out, 
and marks the closing of the first stave: 
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With great enhancement in time and motion the chorus, 
having used very forcefully the main motive, the verse ends 
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a beautiful intermission by the orchestra, which leads to the 
baritone solo: “The old knight has resolved to die.” In 
the motive there is heard the trumpet, the horn and the bass 


drum successively and leading over to the fulfillment of the 
self-sacrifice. Then the chorus begins with solemn expres- 
sion, utilizing the motive (D), with great enhancement 
upon the words of the poem: “With folded hands he 
presses his sword,” then diminishing the motion and slowly 
and slower come the words, “and falls asleep.”” With the 
harp the soloist announces the concluded work of death, 
and the chorus follows with the words: “Now silence 
The work comes to an end with 
and very slow. 


reigns long and deep. 
the motive of the “miraculous sounds,” pp., 





An Old Linden Musical craire. 


HE block of buildings to the east of Catherine street, 
now being prepared for demolition in connection 
with the new Holborn-Strand avenue, contains more than 
one interesting house, but none with quite so varied a 
history as No. 22 Catherine street, standing in the rear 
among the houses which will speedily follow the Strand 
frontage. Here, somewhere about 1690, one John Walsh 
established himself at the sign of the Golden Harp and 
Hautboy, which symbols are still to be seen on the wall, 
and here was published the bulk of the music produced 
by Handel during his life in England. Walsh died in 
i736. He was a craftsman of the old kind, and engraved 
all his own plates. Some of them are now in the pos- 
session of Novello, Ewer & Co., who took over the busi- 
ness from his descendants. 

Purcell, Dr. Arne (who lived hard by in King street, 
Covent Garden) and many other repute 
published through the house of Walsh, which ceased to 
exist as a music shop about the year 1780. At the begin- 
ning of the present century the Harp and Hautboy had 
come to be known as “Mr. Phillipstall’s Exhibition 
Room.” It contained a museum of mechanical and other 
curiosities not unlike the a later day, and 
an entertainment program of 1813 with “a 
brilliant, elegant and fascinating fireworks, 
without the smallest appearance of gunpowder or smoke.” 
About 1820 the place was renamed the Theatre of 
Varieties—probably the first variety theatre in London— 
and some fifteen years later it Pantheon 
Amateur Theatre, admission being by ticket only. Later 
still it was a night refreshment house—Jessup’s—and was 
finally taken over by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, when, in 
1868, they founded the Echo. 


New Buffalo Represeatative. 


RS. NELLIE M. GOULD has been appointed the 
representative of THe Musicat Courter for Buf- 

falo and Western New York, 1 enter on her duties 
at once. The last representative of this paper for that 


composers of 


Polytechnic of 
concluded 
course . of 


became the 





and wil 


section was Mrs. K. Riesberg, who made many friends for 
the paper, and whose sphere of influence was wide when 
she resigned to come to the metropolis. Mrs. Gould will 
take up the work as begun by Mrs. Riesberg, and con- 
tinue it on the same lines. 

All Western New York musical news should be sent 
direct to her, at 428 Ashland avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 

Zola and Leoncavallo. 

Zola’s “La faute de l’abbé Mouret” is about to be set to 
music by Leoncavallo, also the tragic idyl, “Don Marzio,” 
as well as “Savonarola” and “Cesare Borgia.” The last 


two will form the second and third parts of a trilogy, of 
which “I Medici” was the first. “Rolando di Berlino,” 
which is to be produced in Berlin during the 1901-1902 
opera season, is now being completed 
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BosToONn, January 6, 1901 


IANISTS are giving recitals. They bruise the 
pedals to powder beneath their feet, and with 
their right hands they do terrible things. 

I was talking the other night with a musi- 

cian of exquisite, fastidious taste. He cannot 

= understand the way of a man, or a-maid, with 

a piano concerto or sonata. He talked somewhat in this 

manner: “Take the case of one of these wandering pianists 

or violinists. Of course, he is first of all caught young 

In a more civilized period, his parents and relatives will be 

killed as soon as the boy’s career is determined. This 

justifiable slaughter will be for the interest of the boy and 
art. This boy, when he is further advanced, shuts himself 
up and practices for hours the same pieces; night and day 
he thinks of nothing but these pieces. He lives solely for 
the purpose of playing them in public. He is finally 
launched. He excites attention; there are favorable press 
notices; a manager is ready to propose a concert trip. 
In Germany and the Netherlands, at London or St. Peters- 
burg, look up the record; and you will always find the 
same pieces. He comes to.America, and what does he 
play? The same pieces. I should think he would be so 
sick of them that he could not bear the thought of hearing, 
let alone playing, them. There are exceptions. There is 

Ysaye. Let me give you an instance of how he works. 

He is asked to play in London. ‘You have played every- 

thing,’ said the manager. ‘Nonsense,’ replied Ysaye. ‘I 

was looking yesterday at a piece of Bach that has not been 

played for years; I do not know whether it has ever been 
played in London. Then there is Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 

Fantaisie on Russian themes.’ Ysaye learned them; he 

made out the score of the Bach piece from figured bass, 

and at rehearsal he experimented with the precise and fit- 
ting number of stringed instruments, and even where the 
music stands should be placed. Now, how easy it would 
have been to pull down a thoroughly studied concerto, 
look it over for an hour and then appear on the stage.” 
This reminds me that I heard lately of a foreign pianist, 

a young man, who has an extraordinary repertory. It 

consists of fifteen pieces. Each piece is by a different 

composer. Thus he plays Schumann’s “Bird as Prophet,” 
but he has never studied anything else by that master 
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Of Chopin he knows only a Polish song as arranged by 
Liszt. He plays a rondo by Beethoven, and so on. My 
informant, who has heard this pianist, assures me that he 
plays these fifteen pieces admirably, but outside of them he 
knows nothing 

®AaA® 


Last week Messrs. Bauer, Dohnanyi and Gabrilowitsch 
played here. Mr. Dohnanyi played in a Kneisel Quartet 
concert, December 31, Bach’s Sonata for piano and violin, 
in E major, and Beethoven’s Trio in B flat, op. 97. I 
regret that I was unable to hear him. Mr. Bauer played 
January 1, in Steinert Hall, to a crowded house, Weber’s 
Sonata in A flat, Schumann’s Novellette in D, Romance 
in F sharp, “Pauillons,” Toccata; Tausig’s version of a 
theme and variations for four hands by Schubert; Liszt's 
“Au bord d’une source” and “Gnomenreigen”; Chopin’s 
Nocturne in C minor, Etude in A flat, and Scherzo in B 
flat minor. To me this program was not on the whole of 
as great interest as those that preceded it. On the other 
hand, Mr. Bauer’s performance of “Papillons” and the 
Toccata was a supreme exhibition of technic, warmth and 
imagination. I have never heard the Toccata so well 
played. For once there was no thought of conscientious 
labor over a technical exercise. We are told that Schu- 
mann himself always took it in allegro commodo spirit 
Mr. Bauer chose a tempo that seemed inevitable, the only 
one possible. “Papillons” revealed the fine poetic feel 
ing of this pianist, as well as his remarkabic gift of dif- 
ferentiation. Nor did Mr. Bauer take Weber too seri- 
ously. Rosenthal played the Sonata as though it were 
of to-day, and his reading, in spite of the brilliance of the 
Menuetto, did not carry conviction. The chivalric spirit 
which is attributed to Weber seemed hippodromic, the 
brilliance was pinchbeck, the sentiment was no more 
genuine than in a speech by a lover in any one of Sheri- 
dan’s comedies But Mr. Bauer made this Sonata 
plausible. Mr. Apthorp wrote a paradoxical essay on this 
subject. He claimed in the “entr’acte” of the program 
book of last night that Mr. Bauer’s playing of the Sonata 
“affects us essentially” as Weber's did his listeners. “I 
do not imagine for a moment,” says Mr. Apthorp, “that 
he played it as Weber himself used to; indeed, I am 
morally sure he did not. But he played it so as to make 
it produce the impression upon our modern ears that I am 
pretty sure it must have produced upon the ears of listen 
ers in Weber’s day, when he played it to them. It may 
certainly be taken for granted that Weber's playing of the 


all as it did his contemporaries; in the same way, it may 
safely be assumed that Mr. Bauer's playing of the work 
would not have affected Weber's listeners as it does us.” 
Do you follow him? Music in Boston, you see, is not 
merely a matter of sensorial impression. The logical 
conclusion to be drawn from Mr. Apthorp's premises is 
this: If a pianist wishes to impress an audience as the 
composer-player of a piece impressed his audience in 
1816 he should depart as far as from what we know of 
the composer's methods and style However this may 
be, Mr. Bauer did not try to enlarge the frame or modern 
ize the coloring of the Sonata. The music, then, seemed 
old-fashioned, and the pianist succeeded in suggesting the 
mood for which such music was possible long ago, just 
as he gave you a Watteau impression by his interpretation 
of Gluck’s Gavotte as edited by Brahms 

I do not understand how a New York critic could char 
acterize Mr. Bauer as “academic.” Henley has defined 
academic persons as “things made after supper at the 
Muses’ table out of a melon rind.” It seems to me that 
academic is the one word that cannot jrstly be thrown 
at Mr. Bauer. Perhaps I am becoming Bostonized and 
even academic. I remember some years ago the “pas- 
sion” of Mrs. Klafsky excited New Yorkers to hysteria 
“We” thought her to be a stout, noisy person, who was 
emotional in the old-fashioned, conventional German 
fashion, and we preferred Ternina, when the two were in 
the same opera company. And perhaps Ternina was 
academic and Mrs. Klafsky was the real thing 

Mr. Bauer does not pound—he is therefore academic 
He is master of himself as well as the keyboard—there 
fore he is academic. He does not gush in sentiment; 
he does not in passionate moments do serious injury to 
keys and strings—therefore he is academic. He has the 
finest sense of proportion; his touch is of rare beauty; 
his accuracy is never dry; his thoughtfulness never ham 
pers poetic thought or fluent expression; he is eminently 
successful in suggesting the mood and in catching the 
spirit of each composer; he has technic, intelligence, soul 

therefore he is academic. If all this is in the equipment 
of an academician, I pray to be admitted at once to their 


ranks 
®A® 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave his first recital January 2 in 
Symphony Hall. He played the Bach-Tausig Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor; Beethoven's Sonata in D major, 
op. 28; Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, Nocturne in D flat, 
Scherzo in B minor; Rubinstein’s Romance in F; his own 
Gavot in D minor; Balakireff’s arrangement of Glinka’s 
“L’ Alouette,” and Liszt’s arrangement of the “Wedding 
March” and “Elfin Dance” from “Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” There was a large and applausive audience. | 
have little to add to what I have already written to you 
about this interesting and at times exasperating pianist 
The finish of his technic, the beauty of his tone—these 
cannot be praised too highly; but the persistent delibera- 
tion in preparation of a phrase, and the exceeding slow- 
ness of his slow movements soon bring about a feeling of 
weariness, and act on the nerves as though he went to 
the other extreme and delighted in steam and speed. I 
am told by those who have heard him in foreign cities 
that his performance Was distinguished by stormy pas- 
sion. It seems to me that he is now too anxious about 
tone quality. There are violinists in this city who never 
take an allegro at any faster pace than that which guar- 
antees them perfection of tone. As a result, the composer 
often suffers, for the music loses its character. Mr 
Gabrilowitsch is inclined to take a phrase like that which 
opens the Nocturne by Chopin at so slow a pace that 
the phrase is not supported; it breaks in the middle. This 
slowness of musical thought is not to be endured in a 
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to establish quickly an intimate relationship between per- 


former and hearer. 
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The program of the Tenth Symphony concert, which 
was given last night, was as follows: 


ID) 6b psc ccd etek bpectecee ver beccoccesccecrssopecese Weber 
LE an cc cenk sie pabhnessborsssonnesvetacteornes Liszt 
es eesti cbse bocce gecsepesnceeseceses Wagner 
Symphony in C minor, No. 6..........cccccrecccenccecsreese Glazounoff 


Weber wrote a cantata for the festival that celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the reign of Friedrich Augustus L., 
but for some reason or other the monarch and his advisers 
did not like it, and only with difficulty did Weber succeed 
in having his Jubilee overture, which was written after 
the rejection of the cantata, performed at the grand con- 
cert. This concert was a singular dish to set before a 
Saxon king; for the program, with the exception of 
Weber's Overture, was made up of an aria from Mor- 
lacchi’s “Boadicea,” a violin concerto by Polledro, a duet 
by Nicolini, a ¢larinet solo and a quartet by Zin- 
garelli. It was for many years the custom to write en- 
thusiastically about the overture. The slow introduction 
was found to express the deep religious feeling of the 
nation, and the fast movement said, “How happy we are 
to live under such a beneficent ruler!” And the coda, with 
the introduction of the Saxon National Hymn, alias “God 
Save the King,” alias “America,” was supposed to reach 
the highest pitch of enthusiastic patriotism. But this over- 
ture now seems to be as perfunctory and commonplace as 
any piece written expressly for an occasion. “The char- 
acteristic Weberish rush” leads to platitudinous measures, 
the second theme is of beer garden grace and lightness, 
and the “free fantasia, in which the working out is largely 
of a contrapuntal nature”’—to quote from the program 
book—shows the composer panting over his work. The 
finale, in spite of all the instruments hard at work, sounds 
boisterous, not truly sonorous. The old war horse is lame 
at last; it no longer adorns the procession; it would be 
better to turn it out to pasture, where it may spend peace- 
fully the few remaining years. 

Another old war horse, Liszt’s “Preludes,” pranced last 
night to the evident delight of the audience. Mr. Gericke 
exerted himself, and made much out of this music so far as 
theatrical effect was concerned. No one will deny that 
there are some beautiful passages in this symphonic poem; 
but there is so much that is inherently bombastic and vulgar. 
The pompous phrase that might have been written by 
Meyerbeer is superior, however, to the variant of “We 
Won't Go Home Till Morning,” which is repeated ad 
nauseam. Perhaps Mr. Gericke is beginning to understand 
the taste of the older members of the audience who do not 
wish to be vexed by new music. We may expect to find 
all the old favorites reappearing. Why not the overture to 
“Zampa” and the so-called “Largo,” by Handel? 

Fortunately the latter half of the program was of a 
fresher nature. It is always a pleasure to hear “Wald- 
weben,” with its ornithological detail, and the Symphony by 
Glazouroff is one of the most interesting of latter-day sym- 
phonies. The fifth by this composer was put in rehearsal, 
but the sixth was substituted for it. Now the score of the 
former looks highly colored. It is true there are melodic 
reminiscences, but it would be interesting to know how this 
composer of indisputable talent treated them. The fifth 
symphony is much played in Europe, and it has excited 
warm discussion. It has also been played in New York. 
Why should we not hear it? The sixth was welcome, for, 
while it is not of great thematic distinction, it is exceed- 
ingly well made. The Russians seem to be born with or- 


chestral technic, and Glazounoff is in this respect the most 
brilliant of the younger school. The impression made by 
the first performance is only strengthened by subsequent 
hearings at the Worcester Festival and in this city. The 
symphony is one of genuine interest. Perhaps the delight- 
ful and ingenious variations are the feature of the work, 
but the first movement is full of vitality, and the last move- 
ment—were it not for the sop thrown to the Academy just 
before the end—is exciting. Truly a symphony worth 
doing. 

They say that Glazounoff now proposes to devote him- 
self to ballet music. This rumor does not seem to rest on 
sure foundations. A man who has written six symphonies 
will write three more. And so there are musicians who 
write an illegible hand that they may resemble and remind 
you of Beethoven. 


Random Notes, 


Dr. Kaim, of Munich, advertises for a first flutist for his 
orchestra. The applicants must be “first class, young, un- 
married,” and each must send his photograph, as well as 
references. I do not see what marriage, any more than 
any previous condition of servitude, has to do with a flute 
player’s ability. Should the photograph picture the player 
in the act of performance? The average flute player in 
action looks as though he were eating his way through an 
ear of green corn. Minerva was laughed at by Juno and 
Venus whenever she played the flute in their presence. 
She, therefore, examined herself in a fountain. This look- 
ing glass showed her a distorted face, and she therefore 
threw the instrument away. You will find other beautiful 
stories about flute players in W. N. James’ “A Word or 
Two on the Flute’ (Edinburgh, 1826), and a great deal to 
their discredit as concerns morals in Athenaeus. The 
ever to be lamented Pourtau, the admirable clarinetist who 
went down with the Bourgogne, used to make caricatures 
of himself in the act of performance; and one of the rea- 
sons why he looked forward to leaving the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and devoting himself to painting was 
that a clarinetist was necessarily a grotesque object. As 
for that, shut your ears and look at chorus, orchestra, and 
conductor exercising themselves violently in an oratorio 
chorus. Then you will realize the force of Hogarth’s print. 

Heinrich Gudehus, the tenor, proposes to leave the stage 
anc give singing lessons. He is now almost fifty-six years 
old, and his determination is undoubtedly a wise one. He 
began as a school teacher. Some day I propose to draw 
up an annotated catalogue of the first professions of cele- 
brated singers. What a long line of nobly discontented 
coachmen, school teachers, blacksmiths, shepherds, sol- 
diers, pastry cooks, bakers, waiters and what the English 
call salesladies. Of course, some of these singers were 
and are of noble birth, as the imposing Marquis de Souza, 
second cousin to the King of Portugal, and certain young 
singers in Boston who give concerts for money and thus 
straiten the breasts of their untitled but aristocratic rela- 
tives. It is a strange fact, that as a rule in his country the 
better the family of the singer, the harder it is for him or 
her to keep to the true pitch. Thus does false intonation 
revenge outraged ancestral pride. Even a university edu- 
cation does not necessarily assist the ear or tone produc- 
tion of a tenor, baritone, or bass. I still believe that a 
singer is born, not made, although I know that in former 
centuries he was made, and by order of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

A biography of Tschaikowsky by Iwan Knorr has just 
been published in Berlin, and a German reviewer jumps at 
the opportunity to scream “Tschaikowsky is overrated at 


COURIER. 








present, but”—I see him with his melodramatic scowl and 
shake of the arm—‘a time will come—ha! ha!” And he 
laughs a harsh, grating laugh, after the manner of Ralph 
Delmore in “The Span of Life.” This gift of prophecy is 
a dangerous one. Schumann is praised for his successful 
casting of the artistic horoscope of Brahms, but read his 
articles and see how many of his swans turned out to be 
geese. It is easy to say, “This symphony will live forever,” 
or “This opera will be known only by name five years from 
now.” Unfortunately for our pride we cannot control the 
whirligig of Time. Take the case of César Franck, whom I 
personally venerate as man and musician. He was almost 
ignored up to the time of his death, except by his staunch 
and loving pupils and a few foreigners, as Liszt and Von 
Biilow. What started the reaction? A spirit of Chauvin- 
ism; a desire to pit a French musician against Wagner. 
And just as Brahms was fulsomely praised by Hanslick, 
who took him as a man to set against Wagner, so the Wag 
nerites took Bruckner to array him against Brahms. But 
why should not a healthy and catholic minded musician find 
much that is good in the music of all these four composers? 
Tschaikowsky is a great mystery, as my friend Mr. Runci- 
man put it. He excites one to extravagance in praise or 
blame. So much depends on the sympathy of the con- 
ductor. When I hear the “Pathetic” Symphony as led by 
Mr. Paur my blood is stirred, my imagination is excited, 
and I rush to the printing office to serve the notice hot with 
cayenne pepper. When I hear the same symphony as led 
by Mr. Gericke, I rub my eyes, say, “And why this pother 
about it?” and yet—and yet—there is the irresistible feel- 
ing that the composer was not understood, was misrepre- 
sented. 

And yet Mr. Gericke did his best. (Might it not 
be a wise precaution in the interests of the newspaper, the 
public and the composer, for the night editor to take the 
temperature of the critic before he goes to his desk?) And 
there has been so much written about this Russian, whom 
the men of the ultra-Russian school dub a cosmopolite 
The brillian “Israfil” thinks of Tschaikowsky whenever 
he—or she, for I believe “it” is a “she’”—oh, paucity of the 
English language, complained of by Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
who would have equipped it with four numbers and eleven 
genders !—“Israfil,” I say, thinks of Tschaikowsky when- 
ever she reads these lines of Pater: “He has been a sick 
man all his life. He was always a seeker after something 
tn the world that is there in no satisfying measure, or not 
at all.’”’ She finds that Tschaikowsky could breathe the soul 
of an October turnip field in wistful music; “for the subtle 
ty and the mystery and the Sehnsucht of the turnip field 
are his.” I cannot see the force of her remark that Tschai- 
kowsky’s literary brother is Dante Gabriel Rossetti; but 
how final is this one sentence: “When you get an in- 
tense modernity grafted on to the Immemorial Ages, 
you get something distinctly arrestive in the annals 
of art.” She might have expressed this thought more 
gracefully, but the thought itself is acute and illumina- 
tive. Of course, Professor Knorr does not tell the 
true story of Tschaikowsky’s grotesque marriage, for the 
papers in the case are locked up for a term of years. Thus 
do the curious have an additional incentive to long life. 
And there are volumes of the De Goncourt diary which 
similarly wait the proper and decorous time of publication 

At a recent performance of Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
at Cologne, the dialogue at the beginning of the second act 
was replaced by a buffo terzetto from Pasiello’s opera of 
the same name. The experiment made, they say, for the 
first time—at least at Cologne—was eminently successful. 
Why should not other operas be tinkered? Gounod’s “Ro 
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meo and Juliet” might easily be improved by the introduc- 
tion of quotations from other settings of the story, and 
Tschaikowsky’s fantasy should serve for overture. 

The Referee (London) mourns, apropos of the volun- 
tary retirement of Edward Lloyd, the scarcity of tenors, 
and gives this as a possible reason for the dearth: 

“The tendency of living composers to cast the success- 
ful lover or *hero—which is much the same thing—for a 
baritone, instead of for a tenor voice, as formerly was the 
invariable custom, has been attributed by some to this 
dearth of artistic tenors; but, although it may have ex- 
erted some influence, I believe the chief cause to be sym- 
pathy with the spirit of our day, which is certainly more 
manly than, say, twenty-five years ago, when no damsel 
who aimed at being ‘interesting’ would think of boasting 
of her good health, and when the drawing room tenor 
was a ‘thing’ to worship with sighs and tempt with wor- 
sted slippers. Nowadays, if a tenor and baritone are 
rivals for a maiden’s heart, the odds are on the baritone, 
and our composers have taken the hint, and the heroine 
is wooed and won lower in the scale; and, methinks, ‘ ’tis 
better so.’” 

The conventionalities of the operatic stage have always 
been curious. First the male soprano was the lover. 
Then came the turn of the tenor, hence we find Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson bound by the Philistines of tradition as 
well as of biblical history. Now it is the turn of the 
baritone, Will the bass ever take possession of the lover’s 
part? Some insist that Verdi should have made Othello 
a baritone and Iago a tenor; but surely Tamagno was of 
heroic stature and voice. What a pity that this superb 
opera is of little account in the box offices of this coun- 
try! Critics have objected to the play itself because the 
motive is jealousy, an ignoble passion; but Coleridge in- 
sisted that jealousy was not Othello’s passion, and De 
Quincey supported him in this apparent paradox. At any 
rate, the opera has never received in this country the at- 
tention it deserves, nor was Tamagno fully appreciated in 
New York for his remarkable performance, which in 
action was paralleled only by Salvini in the height of his 
power. 

®AaA® 

Pieces by Dvorak, Smetana and Fibich were played at 
the first orchestral concert of the Liége Conservatory. 
Dvorak’s “Symphony from the New World” was held by a 
local critic to be flowing music, not without charm at 
times, “‘but superficial and without true depth.” The critic 

adds: “Impressions received by the composer in America 
it appears, brought forth this symphony. The explanatory 
notice in the program states that ‘exotic’ influences did not 
make him forget his fatherland, although they affected 
mightily his soul. I confess that in spite of painstaking 
attention I could not make out in what precise degree 
national Bohemian character is tinged with Americanisms 
Nor did this little problem of musical ethnography excite 
the reasoning faculities of the audience.” But this ques- 
tion will not be settled until the symphony is played in 
Africa and the ballet be awarded the Congos, both male 
and female. 
®©®A® 

An elevator is to be put into the Opéra in Paris, but it 
will be reserved for the use of the subscribers who wish to 
visit the foyer. This leads the Paris correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette to say: “The elderly gentlemen who have 
the right to bask in the smiles of the ‘rats’ who inhabit this 
paradisaical region are entitled, perhaps, to every encour- 





agement, but the mere lovers of music whom economy 
compels to mount to the upper tier boxes may happen to 
be as gouty as any aged beau who ever discoursed sweet 
nothings to a coryphée. Still, the glory of the foyer is 
departing since the rising flood of democracy opened its 
portals to an invading host of vulgar politicians, and the 
liit may be a necessary concession to habitués whose en 


thusiasm is waning.” 
®A® 

Richard Pryce is the author of an amusing sketch, “A 
Sunday Concert.” Here is an extract: 

A Billycock in the Gallery to a Cloth Cap—Something 
like, eh? (consults his program) “Peer Jynt,” by Greege? 
“Peer Jynt’s Return,” “Solvejig’s Song.” That's my sort, 
eh? 

The Cloth Cap—You're right. That beginnin’ part—you 
know, where it came in loud—it put me in mind of the 
marsked bands at the Absent-minded Beggar's concert. 

The Billycock—Marsed, you mean. 

The Cloth Cap—Yes, the ’ole eight of 'em at once. I 
come ‘ere with young Alf, and upon my word, when they 
played the “Lorse ss. I tell y’ I felt it all down the 
spine of my back. * . 

®©®AaA® 

An Old Lady’s Bonnet in the Stalls to a Bald Head— 
“The Chorister.” Now that I quite approve of. You see, 
there is a choir in it, and an organ—look, “I heard the 
grand old organ pealing’; and angels (indeed, they’re 
mentioned twice), and “harps of gold,” and “Heaven's 
gates.” Now, that couldn’t do any one any harm. And 
I don’t mind the organ recitals. There’s always some- 
thing solemn and—and—church-like about an organ, but 
the band—do you think it is quite right to have drums? 

The Bald Head—The influence of good music * * * 

The Old Lady’s Bonnet—Oh, they play very well—very 
well indeed. I thought that Wagner piece very pretty, 
but is it quite—quite—er—well (looking round the 
crowded hall), perhaps it does keep the people out of the 
public houses. 


Sheehan, of Buffalo. 


HIS leading singer and basso of the Queen City of 
the Lakes has a large collection of press notices of 
his singing, both at home and abroad. When he gave a 
song recital recently the Buffalo Express said as follows: 
Mr. Sheehan's sympathetic voice showed to especial advantage, 
and “Das Wandern,” by Schubert, greatly pleased the audience 
In various numbers Mr. Sheehan showed that he had acquired some 
of the traditions of oratorio and ballad singing from Georg Henschel, 
with whom he studied for some time. He sang without notes, a 
commendable habit. 
Mr. Sheehan continues busy, in addition to his regular 
teaching, having recently accepted the position of solo 
bass at the Delaware Avenue att ai 


Aldrich Lilustrated Lectures. 


Perley Dunn Aldrich, of Rochester, is giving a course 
of lectures under the auspices of the Woman’s Industrial 
and Educational Union, of Rochester, on “The Develop- 
ment of Song Literature.” 

The early Italian school, German song, Mozart and 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt and folk songs, with the two moderns, Dvorak and 
Brahms, are the composers repre sented in this very com- 
_ ene scheme. 
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Edward W. Reinccius. 
DWARD W. REINCCIUS 


for over twenty years a member of the New York 


, a well-known ‘cellist, and 


Philharmonic Society, died suddenly at his home in this 
city last Thursday evening. In the morning of the day on 
which he passed away the musician was apparently in the 
best of health. Death was due to heart disease. The 
funeral services were held Sunday afternoon at the Asch 
enbroedel Verein. Robert W. Iverson, the president of 
the Verein, made an appropriate address, and a double 
trombone quartet played the funeral hymns in an impres- 
sive manner 

The casket was laden with flowers, all tributes from 
musicians. President Iverson, Richard Arnold, the con- 
certmeister ol the Philharmonic Orchestra, and other 
members officiated as pallbearers. Mr. Reinccius, who 
was a bachelor, is survived by one brother, a resident of 
Omaha, Neb 


Blanche Fellows. 


Miss Blanche Fellows, a daughter of the late Dr 
Harris I Fellows, and sister of Townsend H Fel 
lows, died. at her home at Plainfield, N Be last Satur 
day evening. The deceased was for some years the so 
prano soloist of the First Presbyterian Church at Plain- 
field, and was a young woman universally beloved for her 
kindliness and earnest Christian character. Death re- 
sulted from typhoid pneumonia, which Miss Fellows con 
tracted while laboring for the Christmas celebration at the 
church. The funeral was held Monday and was strictly 
private 


Sophie Murch. 


Mrs. Sophie Murch died last Thursday at her home, 51 
West Side avenue, Jersey City, aged eighty-one years 
Sixty-two years ago Mrs. Murch sang in the choir of Old 
Trinity Church, and later she was a member of the choir 


of St. Paul’s Church, corner Vesey street and Broadway 


Belle Fremont. 


Miss Belle Fremont, the youngest singer in the Bos 
tonians, died at Denver, Col., last Saturday. Miss Fremont 
was only nineteen years old, and was a niece of Jessie 
Bartlett Davis. It was the intention of Miss Davis to send 
Miss Fremont to Europe to study next year 


Frieda Stender’s Bereavement. 


HE many musical people who have followed the ca 
reer of young Frieda Stender, the Pappenheim pu 
pil, who, after making a success as a concert singer, did 
likewise in both the American Opera Company and later 
with the same company at the Metropolitan, will be sorry 
to hear of the death of Mr. Stender, her father, well-known 
as the William street restaurateur for many years; news 
paper men, especially, knew him well. In him the world 
loses a generous nature, a genial friend and much respected 
man. 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT. 


ROM this date forward a new department is 

added to THe Musica Courier, known as 
the Department of the Violin, which will be under 
the control of George Gemiinder, the violin expert. 
The articles from his pen will appear in both the 
Wednesday and Saturday editions of THz MusicaL 
Courter, and will treat scientifically and artistically 
all subjects pertaining to the construction and the 
sale of high grade violins and instruments of the 
string class. 

So much ignorance prevails in Europe and Amer- 
ica on the subject of violins that it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary for a publication like this to secure 
expert knowledge and experience in the decision of 
important points arising in relation to these instru- 
ments, The time has come for purification and for 
elevating the standard of judgment on the subject of 
these important musical instruments, of which so 
many are in constant use, and of which so many 
are absolutely useless from a musical and artistic 
point of view, It is not a question of the violin 
player as a soloist, but rather of the violins in 
the great orchestras and of the pupils who are tak- 
ing lessons, and of the greater multitude itself, 
which is subject to all kinds of misrepresentations 
in the purchase of violins. 

All communications should be addressed to De- 
partment V., care of Tue Mustcat Courter. The 
first article appears in this number. 





HE Women’s Department of the Evening Sun 
printed the following vivid paragraph one day 
last week: 

“Garbage and Mendelssohn’ was a woman’s an- 
swer when somebody asked what had been her 
share in the club program for the day. ‘You see, 
I’m chairman both of the municipal housekeeping 
and the music committees, and first I had to read 
my report of our crusade against the present dis- 
position of garbage and then I had to go to the 
piano and play some songs without words. Oh, 
our women’s clubs are nothing if not versatile.’ ” 

This suggests many other pleasing and refined 
combinations. Why not “Schubert and Snow,” 
Chopin and Soup,” “Tschaikowsky and Paprika,” 
“Wagner and Water’’—a favorite decoction of many 
modern composers—and “Schumann and Snuff’’? 
Even “Mendelssohn and Mud” would be better 
than the above. 


D UDLEY BUCK has been giving his views on 

American music to the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
that newspaper considers them editorially. Mr. 
Buck does not believe in the future of the Amer- 
ican composer, as an American. Neither does THE 
MusicaL Courier. There are no American com- 
posers, and there never will be any—so long as Eu- 
rope is their model. How can the ideals of foreign 
and antagonistic races breed original men, original 
music in this land of ours? Mr. Buck thinks that 
the lines of demarcation in national music are 
gradually being effaced. We do not subscribe to 
this opinion. Never has Russia been so Russian, 
Norway so Norwegian, France so French, Italy 
so Italian and Germany so German. All except 
America are cultivating their own little musical 
potato patch. We alone are victims to that most 
snobbish of notions—the cosmopolitan ideals. 
When a man or a people lack individuality they 
become cosmopolitan—i. ¢., of no nation. Amer- 
ican music is cosmopolitan—an agreeable blending 
of German, Norwegian, Italian, French and, latterly, 
Russian. Whichever way veers the weathercock 
of fashion and caprice, the young American com- 





poser, his ears wide open, follows slavishly, 
stupidly. But the subject is too big to be dismissed 
in a paragraph. The Eagle believes that ‘‘gentle- 
ness” is the distinguishing trait of American music. 
Heaven forbid. The great man will strike fire, to 
employ Beethoven’s happy phrase. He will be 
gentle, too; but also “savage and splendid.” We 
quote Walt Whitman, our only distinctively Amer- 
ican poet and bard. 


ERCY BETTS writes in his musical column of 

the London Daily News: 

“The whole of the seats for the first cycle of ‘Der 
Ring des Nibelungen’ at Bayreuth next year are 
already sold out, although the performances will 
not take place till July 25 to 28, and the allotment 
of seats will not take place till March, This shows 
very plainly that there is no falling off whatever in 
the attractiveness of Bayreuth, although the visitors 
now are largely British and American instead of 
German, The charge for seats is £4 the set of four, 
and this, added to the cost of railway and hotels, 
makes the visit a by no means inexpensive one 
There is only one other ‘Ring’ cycle, namely, on 
August 14 to 17, and for this Sehulz Curtius still 
has seats for sale, The casts have not yet been 
fixed, but Dr, Muck, of Berlin, has been added to 
the list of conductors 

“The ‘Ring’ operas will, of course, be heard at 
Covent Garden next season, and, with the new ar 
rangements for the scenery and lighting, it is hoped 
that they will be given under even better conditions 
than at Bayreuth, They certainly will be more 
strongly cast in London.” 

Mr. Grau has severed his connection with the 
Covent Garden Opera House. Lord de Grey, Mr. 
Higgins and André Messager—the latter a French 
composer—propose to run the show themselves. 
We can’t blame them. As regards the other state- 
ment, we may only remark that every season at 
Bayreuth is always sold out—in advance. But 
there are always plenty of seats for late-comers, 
and after the performances these, too, are sold! 





THE TRUE KREUTZER SONATA. 


HE literary side of the Kreutzer Sonata has 
been expressed by Tolstoy in his ingenious 
but unconvincing story of the same name. Bee- 
thoven did not write the sonata for the French vio- 
linist, Rudolph Kreutzer, to whom the work is 
dedicated, but for an excellent young violinist now 
totally forgotten. His name was Bridgetower and 
he was a mulatto—son of an African father and 
European mother. Born in Poland in 1780, he re- 
ceived his first musical training in England, and 
produced a sensation there as a boy of ten. With 
another young violinist, Franz Clement, and under 
the patronage of the Prince of Wales, he gave a 
series of concerts. Bridgetower eventually became 
the lion of the London season—he was called the 
“young Abyssinian prince.” He visited Vienna in 
1803, where he met Beethoven, and became quite 
intimate with him. The latter declared himself 
willing to compose a sonata specially for Bridge- 
tower and to play it with him in public. The com- 
position in question was this very sonata, op. 47. 
It was played from manuscript May 17 and 24, 
1803, at Bridgetower’s concerts. Bridgetower, in a 
personal memorandum on the performance of the 
work, relates that he introduced an alteration in 
one passage which so pleased Beethoven that he 
jumped up from his seat, and threw his arms around 
the violinist, crying: “Once more, my dear fellow.” 
Strange to say, from this time on nothing more 
was heard of Bridgetower. It is believed that he 
died in London between 1849 and 1850. Accord- 
ing to Czerny, his position and gestures while per- 
forming were so grotesque that it was impossible 
to look at him without laughing. 
Now, as to the connection between Kreutzer and 
this Bridgetower sonata. Kreutzer, who, with Rode 
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id Baillot, stood at the head of the brilliant violin 
school at that period, arrived in Vienna in 1798 
during the course of an extended concert tour. 
While there he became acquainted with Beethoven, 
and knew him intimately. Being a celebrated 
French artist, Kreutzer was often entertained by 
General Bernadotte, at that time French ambas- 
sador to the court of Vienna. Owing to a pro- 
tracted illness of the empress, the French ambas- 
sador could not present his credentials for some 


al 


time. 

To while away the time, Kreutzer entertained 
the music loving general with his art, and intro- 
In the course of time, 
Berna- 


duced to him Beethoven. 
being thrown continually together at 
dotte’s—who afterward became King of Sweden- 
a firm friendship was cemented between Kreutzer 
and Beethoven, Several years later Kreutzer re- 
ceived a striking proof of the fact in the form of 
the dedication of the sonata now known as the 
Kreutzer Sonata, The composition appeared in 
i8o5 with the title; “Sonata pu il Pianoforte ed 
un Violino Obligata, seritto in uno stilo molte con 
certante quan come d'un concerto; composta e 
dedicata al suo amico Rodolfo Kreutzer per L. Van 
Beethoven,” which in English reads this way 
‘Sonata for the Piano and Obligato Violin, Writ 
ten in Very Brilliant Style, Almost like a Con 
certo, Composed and Dedicated to His Friend, 
Rudolph Kreutzer, By L. Van Beethoven.” 

it is the critical fashion nowadays to patronize 
this beautiful and classical work. But it will en 
dure and be played and admired when nearly all 
the latter day music dramas have been forgotten 
Such is the potency of genius. 


MUSIC IN GREATER NEW YORK. 


ITH the advent of the new year, and, to be 
chronologically exact, the new century, the 
serious lover of art cannot feel hopeful over the 
musical situation in Greater New York. The popu- 
lation of the great city itself, added to that of the 
surrounding country within a radius of twenty-five 
miles, or commuting distance, will reach 5,000,000 
souls. Considering that for at least a score of years 
musical education has been zealously pursued in 
this part of the country, at least 100,000 people, 
and that is only 2 per cent. out of a population of 
5,000,000, should to-day be able to appreciate a 
symphony concert, piano or violin recital, or any ar- 
tistic musical function—not only to appreciate, but 
eager to hear and glad to support the same. Sta- 
tistics report that 50 per cent. of the people in Ger- 
many understand classic music, and in the Father- 
land, as in other European countries, music is 
deemed as essential as the staff of life itself. 

But in this land, and particularly this great and 
wealthy city—a city more abundantly blessed than 
any other under the sun—what is being accom- 
plished for the advancement of art? What has 
one of our 5,000 and odd millionaires done for mu- 
sic in New York? We have no permanent or- 
chestra, no great conservatory, no musical organi- 
zation established on a secure and permanent 
foundation, laboring for the upbuilding of artistic 
life in our city. Look where we will we can only 
find the law of ethics, the great leavener of all 
human conditions, actually separated from all mu- 
sical matters. There is little or no thought for the 
brother or sister in art. Between the glib parrots, 
who shake music talk from their sleeves, and the 
close fisted, mercenary teachers, with fat bank 
accounts, earning $100 per week, there is no recom- 
pense for the great artist who attempts to give re- 
citals in New York. The glib parrots accept com- 
plimentary tickets, and after leaving the recital hall 
spend $1 for a box of bon bons. The close fisted, 
mercenary pedagogue, with a fat bank account and 
weekly fees amounting to $100, hangs around the 
entrance to the recital hall until some amiable ac- 
quaintance with a spare ticket comes along and 
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pilots him into the place. Buy a ticket! Not he. 
Rather than pay his own admission this most con- 
temptible specimen of his kind will submit to any 
humiliation, will descend to any indelicacy. 

Long ago in New York we learned not to 
look to the millionaires for encouragement in art. 
To the great majority of these vulgar upstarts 
music is a sealed book. Beyond the hybrid opera, 
the lackadaisical morning musicale and the soul 
shriveling antics of the Strollers, what thought 
have these people for music? The cause of music 
is hopeless in Greater New York if the true lovers 
of the divine art are waiting for the descendants 
of peddlers, innkeepers, washerwomen and land 
grabbers to do something. These idle descendants 
are only in New York three months in the year, 
and thus a great and noble calling can never be 
made to depend upon the whims of the dolls and 
dudes of fashion 

Real support and sympathy for music must 
eventually come from the people who understand it, 
and love it, or who pretend to love and understand 
it, and in this city this class is abundantly able to 
pay for music, Unfortunately, too many men and 
women have not had their consciences touched on 
this vital point, ‘Too many of them gush about 
the value of musical education and yet withhold the 
financial assistance necessary to maintain it 

Over in Brooklyn thousands of well to do peo 
ple are clamoring for grand concerts at 25 cents, and 
these unreasonable people have only the music 
department of the Brooklyn Institute to thank for 
making them objects of pity or contempt in the 
eyes of the community. It is indeed all very dis- 
tressing, this chaotic, heart rending musical situa 
tion in this great city of wealth and boasted prog- 
ress, of small men mounted on pinnacles, while 
their superiors are permitted to languish in the 
seclusion of their homes and studios. A musical 
Moses, or several of them, is needed in Greater 
New York to lead the people out of the darkness 
of despair to a brighter, saner and juster musical 
day. 


NEW MOZARTEANA. 


i 1837 the Musical World of London published 
some letters from “M.S. N.” They related to a 
visit paid in 1829 to Mozart’s widow and sister. 
The “madame” referred to is Mozart’s sister, Maria 
Anna, who played with her brother on his first tours 
as a wonder child. At thirty-three years of age 
she married a Salzburg merchant, and after his 
death gave piano lessons. She died at Salzburg, 
October, 1829; the letters are dated July, and were 
written from Salzburg. Here are a few excerpts: 
“Accompanied by madame, we had a most delightful 
drive to Aigen, a charming park and pleasure grounds 
on the opposite side of the river. Our road wound up 
the Capucinberg, the prospect all the way most delicious, 
but excelled by the picturesque points of view com- 
manded from the park of Aigen, where seats are con- 
veniently placed for the spectator to admire at pleasure 
and ease. Bright mountain torrents come tumbling 
down from many parts, and at a great height, between 
rocks which are crossed by rustic bridges. Mozart fre 
quented this park, and delighted to muse among its pleas- 
ant haunts; here also we delighted to talk of him, and 
hear fresh particulars of his too short career. Madame 
told us that Mozart’s voice was a tenor; his speaking 
tone gentle, unless when directing music; that then he 
became loud and energetic—would even stamp with his 
feet, and might be heard at a considerable distance. Six 
months before his death he was possessed with the idea 
that some of his enemies had given him Acqua Toffana 
and had calculated the precise time of his decease—‘for 
which,” he would exclaim, ‘they have ordered a requiem 
Yes, it is for myself I am writing this requiem.’ His 
wife entreated him to lay it aside, assuring him that illness 
alone induced such ideas, and that when he was better he 
would resume the composition with renewed vigor. He 
yielded to her advice, and, to change the current of 
thought, composed a Masonic ode, which was performed 


by the company for whom it was written. and much 
praised. He was present, and returned home quite 
elated. ‘Did I not know that I have written better,’ he 
said, ‘I should think this, from the applause it has ob- 
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tained, the best of my works. How absurd was my no- 
tion of having taken poison—yes, I must have been ill, 
but now give me back the requiem, and I will proceed 
with it.’ 

“In a few days, however, his illness returned, and he 
relapsed into his former idea of having been poisoned. 
He wrote the ‘Recordare’ and principal parts first; say- 
ing: ‘If I do not live to complete the work, these are of 
the greatest consequence.’ When he had sketched the 
principal parts, he sang them over with his wife and 
Siissmayer, and during the performance was several times 
affected even to tears. Afterward he called Siissmayer to 
him, to observe his directions, if he (Mozart) should die 
before the work was completed. The fugue written at 
the commencement he desired might be repeated, and 
showed how he wished those parts to be filled up, which 
were already sketched out, It was in consequence of this 
filling up that Siissmayer afterward, falsely and ungener- 
ously, wrote to Breitkop{ & Hartel, music sellers of Leip 
sic, that he had written the principal part of this cele 
brated requiem; but, as madame justly observed, any 
one could have supplied what he had done, alter the 
sketching out and precise directions of Mozart, and that 
nothing which Stissmayer ever composed, either belore 
or alter, proved him to possess the least talent of a similar 
kind, Three days before Mozart's death he received from 
the emperor the appointment of music director at bel 
Stephens; a situation that was of comparative com 
petence, and at once removed him from the cabale of 
Salieri and others, He wept bitterly, and exclaimed: ‘It 
is too late; now that | might enjoy a littl leisure, and 
write something worthy of the inspiration | feel, | must 
die” It wae his highest ambition to have written an ora 
torio in the atyle of Handel; but it seems, as if predes 
tined, that the composer of ‘The Messiah’ and ‘lerael in 
Kwypt’ should stand alone and unrivaled in that etyle, by 
the removal of the only one who could possibly have sur 
passed him. Madame said that if Mozart had been alive 
he would have felt extremely gratified with our visit. She 
pressed us much to prolong our stay at Salzburg; but 
finding that would be impossible, returned our album, in 
which she and her son had written, and presented us with 
a lock of Mozart's hair; she had very little of it remain 
It is sad 
to quit such interesting people; but the gratification is 


ing, but kindly said she would share it with us 


unspeakable of having made their acquaintance.” 

From Salzburg “M. S. N.” journeyed to Vienna, where 
he (or she) learned some new facts concerning Mozart. 
“We were much pleased with our visit to Kapellmeister 
Eybler, who possesses the latter part of the original 
manuscript of Mozart's. “Requiem"”—the very last notes 
that he ever wrote. Eybler was a pupil of Albrechts- 
berger, and is a sound musician himself; his manners 
are remarkably gay and pleasant; but of all the men in 
Vienna Abbé Stadler is my favorite. Though he is up- 
wards of eighty years of age, I have completely lost my 
heart to him, so you may imagine the charm of his man- 
ner. He was the intimate friend of Mozart, Haydn and 
Albrechtsberger, and passed many evenings in their 
society. Albrechtsberger doubted the great powers of 
Mozart in working a subject without previous study, and 
one evening when they were all together gave him a 
trifling theme, thinking he would do nothing with it. 
Mozart (who had perhaps heard of his skepticism) played 
for a full hour upon this motive, running such endless 
mazed divisions that Albrechtsberger, no longer able to 
contain his delight, started up and ran to embrace him, 
avowing his former unbelief and his present conviction 
that he was superior to every other composer and 
musician. Haydn played but little on the piano, Mozart 
preferred the organ, and played divinely on that instru- 
ment. The Abbé confirms the statement of the friendship 
existing between those great men, and also of the ex 
treme modesty and amiability of Mozart, who always de 
clared his style was greatly indebted to Haydn, whereas 
this latter thought so superiorly of him that he begged to 
go to London first, otherwise he should not dare to suc- 


ceed Mozart. * * * 


“To-day I had a visit from Madame Lange, Mozart's 
She must have been 
very pretty in her youth, but seems now broken down with 
delicate health, and the fatigue of teaching; for necessity 
She spoke very highly 
of the understanding of her sister, and with great affection 


first love, and the sister of his wife 


compels her to still give lessons 


of her nephews, whom she declares she loves as well as 
her own children. I ventured to ask her how she could 
have refused Mozart; she answered very naively, ‘He was 
very amiable always, but I did not love him then, and how 
could I foresee the greatness to which his genius would 
elevate him.’ She spoke bitterly against the Viennese, for 
their neglect of his family, and their indifference to his 
memory; since they cannot even point out the precise spot 
where he was interred; merely saying he was buried in St 
Mark’s burial ground—that although the Emperor, Joseph 
II., gave 1,000 florins toward erecting a monument to Mo 
zart, it has never been begun, for want of sufficient funds; 
‘and this,’ she added, ‘is the German enthusiasm for good 
music and its composers.’ ” 























































The desert of my soul is peopled with black gods, 
Huge blocks of wood; 

Brave with gilded horns and shining gems, 

The black and silent gods 

Tower in the naked desert of my soul. 


With eyes of wolves they watch me in the night; 
With eyes like moons. 

My gods are they; in each the evil grows, 

The grandiose evil darkens over each 

And each black god, silent 

Under the iron skies, dreams 

Of his omnipotence—the taciturn black gods! 


And my flesh and my brain are underneath their feet; 

I am the victim, and I perish 

Under the weight of these nocturnal gods 

And in the iron winds of their unceasing wrath. 
—Lingwood Evans, in “The Father of Livor.” 


Balzac as Music Critic. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


IGNOR GIARDINI, the Italian cook in “Gam- 
bara,” stands for a portrait of the true mu- 
sical philistine; he has a pretty taste in music, 
but melody, or what he conceives to be melody, is 
his shibboleth. Andrea Marcosini, a nobleman in 
pursuit of Gambara’s wife, and-a musical dilettante, 
finds Giardini a gabbling boaster. ‘Yes, your 
exceilency, in less than a quarter of an hour you 
will know what kind of a man I am. I have in- 
troduced into the Italian kitchen refinements that 
will surprise you. I am a Neapolitan—that is to 
say, a born cook. But what good is instinct with- 
out science? Science? I have passed thirty years 
in acquiring it, and see what it has brought me to. 
My history is that of all men of talent. My ex- 
periments and tests have ruined three restaurants 
established successfully at Naples, Parma and 
Rome.” 

He keeps a little place where Italian refugees and 
men who have failed in the black, weltering sym- 
phony of Parisian life gather and feed at dusk. It 
is a queer, interesting crew. Here is a poor com- 
poser—not Gambara—of romances. “You see 
what a florid complexion, what self-satisfaction, 
how. little in his features, so well disposed for ro- 
mance. He who accompanies him is Gigelmi.” 
The latter is a deaf condvctor of orchestra. Then 
there is Ottoboni, a political refugee, a nice, clean 
old gentleman, but considered dangerous by the 
Italian Government. A journalist is discovered at 
the table, the poorest of the lot. He tells the truth 
about the theatrical performances, hence writes 
for an obscure journal and is miserably paid. En- 
ter Gambara. He is bald, about forty, a man of 
refinement, with brains, a sufferer in a word. He 
also drinks far more than is good for him—as 
J. F. R. would say. Though his dress was free 
from oddity, the composer’s appearance was not 
lacking in nobility. A conversation follows, merg- 
ing into a debate, modulating angrily into a furi- 
ous discussion about art. It is wonderfully ex- 
ecuted. 

The composer of romances has written a mass 
for the anniversary of Beethoven’s death, He 
asks the count, with assumed modesty, if he will 
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not attend the performance. “Thank you,” re- 
sponds Andrea. “I do not feel myself endowed 
with the organs necessary to the appreciation of 
French singing; but if you were dead, monsieur, 
and Beethoven had written the mass, I should not 
fail to hear it.” It may be observed that this epi- 
gram has been remembered by several generations 
since Balzac. Von Bilow is credited with it. Be- 
hold the original in all its pristine glory! The deaf 
orchestra conductor also has his say: “Music ex- 
ists independently of execution. In opening Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony in C minor a musical man is 
soon translated into the world of fancy upon the 
golden wings of the theme in G natural, repeated 
in E by the horns. He sees a whole nature by 
turns illuminated by dazzling sheafs of light, shad- 
owed by clouds of melancholy, cheered by divine 
song.” It is just possible that some one told Balzac 
of the indeterminate tonality at the opening of the 
Fifth Symphony, though he gets his scoring mixed. 

“Beethoven is surpassed by the new school,” 
said the writer of romances, disdainfully. “He is 
not yet understood,” answered the count; “how 
can he be surpassed? Beethoven has extended the 
boundaries of instrumental music, and no one has 
followed him in his flight.” Gambara dissented by a 
movement of the head. “His works are especially 
remarkable for the simplicity of the plan, and for 
the manner in which this plan is followed out. 
With the majority of composers the orchestral 
parts, wild and disorderly, combine only for mo- 
mentary effect; they do not always co-operate by 
the regularity of their progress to the effect of a 
piece as a whole. With Beethoven the effects are, 
so to speak, distributed in advance.” This is not 
bad criticism for a writer of fiction. Think of the 
stuff perpetrated about the same time by Henri 
‘Beyle, “Stendhal,” otherwise a master of psy- 
chology. 

Then the Count Andrea proceeds to demolish 
the reputation of Rossini by comparing the “ca- 
pering, musical chit-chat, gossipy perfumed” 
school of the Italian master to Beethoven. “Long 
live German music!—when it can sing,” he adds 
sotto voce. Of course there is a lively row, the host 
having much to say. Later Gambara shqws Andrea 
his Panharmonicon, an instrument which is to re- 
place an entire orchestra. He plays upon jt. They 
are all enchanted. Every instrument is represented. 
The total impression is overwhelming. Gambara 
sang to its accompaniment—in which the magic 
execution of Paganini and Liszt was revealed— 
the adieus of Khadijeh, Mahomet’s first wife. 
“Who could have dictated to you such chants?’ 
demanded the count. “The spirit,”. replied Gam- 
bara; “when he appears everything seems to me 
on fire. I see melodies face to face, beautiful and 
fresh, colored like flowers; they radiate, they re- 
sound, and I listen, but an infinite time is required 
to reproduce them.” It is a pity this man drank 
so much. There follows an admirable exposition 
of Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable” too long for 
transcription. In the end comes ruin. Gambara’s 
wife, tiring of his habits, his slow progress toward 
fame, leaves him for Andrea. Abandoned, Gam- 
bara falls into disgrace, into dire poverty. The 
Panharmonicon is sold by the sheriff and his scores 
sold for waste paper. “On the day following the 
sale the scores had enveloped at the Halle butter, 
fish and fruits. Thus three great operas of which 
this poor man spoke, but which a former Neapoli- 
tan cook, now a simple huckster, said were a heap 
of nonsense, had been disseminated in Paris, and 
devoured by the baskets of retailers.” Worse re- 
mained. After years Marianna, the runaway wife, 
returns, lean, dirty, old and withered. Gambara 
receives her with tired, faithful arms.- Together 
they sing duets, with guitar accompaniment, on 
dusty boulevards after dark. Marianna makes 
Gambara drink cheap brandy so that he will play 
well. He gives bits from his half forgotten operas. 
A duchess asks: “Where do you get this music?” 





“From the opera of ‘Mahomet,’” replied Mari- 
anna. Rossini has composed a “Mahomet II.,” and 
the other remarks: 

“What a pity that they will not give us at the 
Italiens the operas of Rossini with which we are 
unacquainted! for this certainly is beautiful music.” 
Gambara smiled! Thus ends the career of a great 
composer. Gambara knew his failings. ‘We are 
victims of our own superiority. My music is fine; 
but, when music passes from sensation to thought, 
it can have for auditors only people of genius, for 
they alone have the power to develop it.” Here is 
consolation for Richard Strauss! 


GAa® 


“Massimilla Doni” is dedicated to Jacques Strunz, 
at one time a music critic in Paris. This dedication, 
charmingly indited, as are all of Balzac’s, acknowl- 
edges the author’s indebtedness to the critic. Tur- 
genev did something of the same sort when he 
wrote to Flaubert about some musical topic. He de- 
clared that he owed all his musical lore to Madame 
Viardot-Garcia. “Massimilla Doni” is more violent 
and less credible than “Gambara.” The chief char- 
acter is a musical degenerate, a morbid nobleman 
whose solitary pleasure in life is to hear two tones 
in perfect concord. This musical Marquis de Sade 
is described as follows: 
years old on the registers of vice and forty-seven 
according to the records of the Church, has but 
one last means of enjoyment on earth that is capa- 
ble of arousing in him a sense of life. Yes, all the 
chords are broken, everything is a ruin or a tattered 
rag; the mind, the intelligence, the heart, the 
nerves, all that produces an impulse in man, that 
gives him a glimpse of heaven through desire or 
the fire of pleasure, depends not so much upon 
music as upon one of the innumerable effects, a 
perfect harmony between two voices, or between 
one voice and the first string of his violin.” 

Certainly this evil-minded person would not care 
for Wagner. He is attached to a beautiful Venetian 
singer, Clara Tinti. It is she who tells of this 
horrid Duke Cataneo: “The old monkey sits on 
my knee and takes his violin; he plays well enough, 
he produces sounds with it; I try to imitate them, 
and when the longed for moment arrives, and it 
is impossible to distinguish the note of the violin 
from the note that issues from my windpipe, then 
the old fellow is in ecstasy; his dead eyes emit their 
last flames, he is deliriously happy, and rolls on the 
floor like a drunken man. That is why he pays 
Genovese so handsomely. Genovese is the only 
tenor whose voice sometimes coincides exactly with 
mine. Either we do really approach that point 
once or twice in an evening, or the duke imagines 
it; and for this imaginary pleasure he has engaged 
Genovese; Genovese belongs to him. No operatic 
manager can engage the singer to sing without me, 
or me without him. The duke educated me to 
gratify this whim, and I owe to him my talent, my 
beauty, my fortune. He will die in some spasm 
caused by a perfect accord. The sense of hearing 
is the only one that has survived in the shipwreck 
of his faculties—that is the thread by which he 
clings to life.” 

This is a lovely study of a melomaniac, is it 
not? A man whose sole passion mounts to his ears; 
who when he hears an accord is vertiginously pos- 
sessed like a feline over a bunch of catnip. As a 
foil to this delirious duke there is a cooler headed 
fanatic of music, named Capraja. He is a sort of 
Diogenes—never looks at women and lives on a 
few hundreds a year, though a rich man. “Half 
Turk, half Venetian, he was short, coarse looking 
and stout. He had the pointed nose of a doge; the 
satirical glance of an inquisitor; a discreet, albeit a 
smiling mouth.” For him the decorative is the 
only element in music worth mentioning. He goes 
to the opera every night of his life. Hear him: 
“Genovese will rise very high. I am not sure 
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whether he understands the true significance of 
music, or acts simply by instinct, but he is the first 
singer with whom I have ever been fully satisfied. 
I shall not die without hearing roulades executed 
as I have often heard them in my dreams, when on 
waking it seemed to me that I could see the notes 
flying through the air. The roulade is the highest 
expression of* art. It is the arabesque which 
adorns the most beautiful room in the building—a 
little less, and there is nothing; a little more and 
all is confused. Entrusted with the mission of 
awakening in your soul a thousand sleeping ideas, 
it rustles through space, sowing in the air seeds 
which, being gathered up by the ear, germinate in 
the heart. Believe me; Raphael, when painting his 
Saint Cecilia, gave music precedence over poetry. 
He was right. Music appeals to the heart, while 
written words appeal only to the intelligence. Music 
communicates its ideas instantly, after the manner 
of perfumes. The singer’s voice strikes not the 
thought, but the elements of thought, and sets in 
motion the very essence of our sensations. It is a 
deplorable fact that the common herd has com- 
pelled musicians to adapt their measures to words, 
to artificial interests; but it is true that otherwise 
they would not be understood by the multitude. 
The roulade, therefore, is the only point left for the 
friends of pure music, the lovers of art in its naked- 
ness, to cling to. To-night as I listened to that last 
cavatina, I imagined that I had received an invita- 
tion from a lovely girl who, by a single glance, re- 
stored my youth! The enchantress placed a crown 
on my head and led me to the ivory gate through 
which we enter the mysterious land of Reverie. I 
owe it to Genovese that I was able to lay aside my 
old envelope for a few moments, brief as measured 
by watches, but very long as measured by sensa- 
tions. During a springtime, balmy with the breath 
of roses, I was young and beloved!” 

“You are mistaken, caro Capraja,” said the duke. 
“There is a power in music more magical in its 
effects than that of the roulade.” “What is it?” 
queried Capraja. “The perfect accord of two 
voices, or of one voice and a violin, which is the 
instrument whose tone approaches the human voice 
most nearly.” Then follows a rhapsodic word duel 
between the old amateurs, each contending for his 
favorite form. And is it not, though purposely ex- 
aggerated, the same battle that is being fought to 
this very day between the formalists and sensation- 
alists? Some of us adore absolute music and decry 
the sensualities of the music drama. The war be- 
tween the roulade and the accord will never end. 
“Genovese’s voice seizes the very fibres,” cries Ca- 
praja. “And La Tinti’s attacks the blood,” rejoins 
the duke. Then follows a remarkable descriptive 
analysis of Rossini’s “Moses in Egypt,” by the 
wealthy and beautiful Duchess Cataneo, otherwise 
Massimilla Doni. It is cleverly done. The picture 
of the rising sun in the score in the key of C proves 
Balzac a poet as well as a musician. The prayer, so 
famous because of Thalberg’s piano transcription, 
is also described, and at the end this opera—better 
known to us as an oratorio—is pronounced superior 
to “Don Giovanni’’!! Balzac, Balzac! 

There is a realistic account of a small riot in the 
opera house because Genovese, the tenor, sings 
out of tune. The Duke Cataneo rages monstrously, 
Capraja is furious. Both tone-voluptuaries are 
deprived of their accords and roulades. It turns 
out that the tenor is in love with the soprano, and 
once away from her presence proves his art by 
singing the air “Ombra adorata,” by Crescentini. 
This he does at midnight on the Piazzetti, Venice. 


The Venetian scene setting is lovely. Genovese sings 
his sweetest. His listeners are rapt to paradise, 
but take a speedy tumble when he asks in injured 
accents: “Am I a poor singer?” Listen to Bal- 
zac’s comments upon that phenomenon called a 
tenor singer: “One and all regretted that the in- 
strument was not a celestial thing. Was that an- 
gelic music attributable solely to a feeling of 
wounded self-esteem? The singer felt nothing, 
he was no more thinking of the religious senti- 
ments, the divine images which he created in their 
hearts, than the violin knows what Paganini makes 
it say. They had all fancied that they saw Venice 
raising her shroud and singing herself, yet it was 
simply a matter of a tenor’s fiasco.” Most operatic 
music is. 

The theory of the roulade is further explained: 
“Capraja is intimate with a musician from Cre- 
mona who lives in the Capello palace; this mu- 
sician believes that sound encounters within us a 
substance analogous to that which is engendered 
by the phenomena of light, and which produces 
ideas in us. According to him man has keys 
within, which sounds affect, and which correspond 
to our nerve centres from which our sensations and 
ideas spring. Capraja, who looks upon the arts as 
a collection of the means whereby man can bring 
external nature into harmony with a mysterious in- 
ternal nature, which he calls an inward life, has 
adopted the idea of this instrument maker, who is 
at this moment composing an opera. Imagine a 
sublime creation in which the marvels of visible 
creation are reproduced with immeasurable gran- 
deur, lightness, rapidity and: breadth, in which the 
sensations are infinite, and to which certain privi- 
leged natures, endowed with a divine power, can 
penetrate—then you will have an idea of the ec- 
static delights of which Cataneo and Capraja, poets 
in their own eyes only, discoursed so earnestly. 
But it is true also that as soon as a man, in the 
sphere of moral nature, oversteps the limits within 
which plastic works are produced by the process of 
imitation, to enter into the kingdom, wholly spirit- 
ual, of abstractions, where everything is viewed in 
its essence and in the omnipotence of results, that 
man is no longer understood by ordinary intel- 
lects.”” 

The above paragraph, rather inflated and tor- 
tuous in style, was thoroughly disliked by the great 
critic Saint-Beuve, who could or would never rec- 
ognize the genius of Balzac, who in this book is 
the romantic rather than the realist. The composer 
referred to must be Gambara, for Massimilla 
Doni, after the death of the Duke of Cataneo, 
weds young Varese and assists the unfortunate 
Gambara in Paris. “Massimilla Doni” was finished 
May 25, 1839. Its concluding paragraph is 
a masterpiece of irony. After the love of 
Varese and Massimilla came the usual anti- 
climax. Balzac writes, in a passage of unex- 
ampled splendor: “The peris, nymphs, fairies, 
sylphs of the olden time, the muses of Greece, the 
marble ‘Virgins of Certosa’ of Pavia, the ‘Day and 
Night’ of Michael Angelo, the little angels that 
Bellini first drew at the foot of church paintings, 
and to whom Raphael gave such divine form at the 
foot of the ‘Virgin au donitaire,’ and of the Madonna 
freezing at Dresden; Orcagna’s captivating maid- 
ens in the Church of San Michele at Florence, the 
heavenly choirs on the tomb of St. Sebald at 
Nuremberg, several Virgins in the Duomo at Milan, 
the hordes of a hundred Gothic cathedrals, the 
whole nation of figures who ruin their shapes to 
come to you, O all-embracing artists—all these 
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angelic inc orporeal mebtene rushed to “Massimilla’ s 
bed and wept there.” 
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Richard Wagner might have been a Gambara, 
and mark how Balzac treats the vibratory theory 
of sound, when it was practically unknown. Where 
did he gather all his wisdom? Another story of 
his, hitherto untranslated, “Sarrasin,” will not bear 
recounting. Its psychology is morbid, yet it is 
stamped with probability. The great male soprano 
Farinelli could have been the hero. Nevertheless, 
the tale is not a pleasant one. George Moore elo- 
quently deScribes how, in chase of the exotic, he 
pursued certain books, like a pike after minnows, 
along the quays of Paris. And like a pike he rudely 
knocked his nose one day against the bottom. The 
real lover of Balzac, pike-like, accepts “Sarrasin,” 
just as he accepts “Seraphita.” They are many 
octaves apart, yet both sound a distinct note in the 
scale of this great human symphony. However, 
“Sarrasin” is but semi-musical, so need not be dis- 
The only complete translation of the 
is published by George Barrie 
& Son, Philadelphia. It is fifty-three volumes 
long, and worth all the money asked for it. “Gam- 
bara” and “Massimilla Doni” comprise, with “The 
Accursed Child,” volume IV. of the philosophic and 
analytic studies. Ail three are translated by 
Thomas F. Walls and George Burnham Ives. 

©®Aa® 

“O, mighty poet! Thy works are not as other 
men, simply and merely great works of art; but are 
also like the phenomena of nature, like the sun, the 
sea, the stars and the flowers; like frost and snow, 
rain and dew. hail storm and thunder, which are to 
be studied with entire submission of our own facul- 
ties, and in the perfect faith that in them there can 
be no too much or too little, nothing useless or in- 
ert; that the further we press in our discoveries, the 
more we shall see proofs of design and self-suppprt- 
ing arrangement where the careless eye had seen 
nothing but accident!” 

Thomas de Quincey, master of the sonorous 
singing word, wrote this—he meant Shakespeare. 
It will also fit Balzac. And, I know of no other 
name except Balzac’s that I dare bracket with 
Shakespeare’s except Beethoven’s. 


cussed here. 
“Human Comedy” 





HE opera during the past week was chiefly de- 
voted to repetitions. The principal events 
were the two appearances of Jean de Reszké in 
“Faust” and “Aida.” The great tenor was never in 
better voice, and in both operas sang with all the 
zeal and vigor of a youngster. He is announced to 
“Lohengrin” this evening and “Faust” at 
There is nothing else that needs 


sing in 
the matinee. 
chronicling. 





Decorated. 


Many French artists and literary men have been ad 
vanced in the Legion of Honor on the occasion of the 
late Paris Exposition. Bonnat, the painter, receives the 
Grand Cross; Sully Prudhomme, the poet; Mercié, the 
sculptor, and Massenet, the composer, are made grand 
officers; the painters, Benjamin Constant and Cazin, and 
the engraver, Roty, are promoted to commanders; Luc 
Oliver Merson, painter; Jacquet, engraver; Catulle. Men 
dés, Emile Bergerac and Pouvillon, writers, and Paul 
Ginisty, manager of the Odéon Theatre, are made offi- 
cers; while among the new chevaliers are Prof. Morel 
Fatio, the painters Robida and Sinibaldi; the composers, 
Camille Erlanger and Victor Roger; Victor Margueritte, 
the novelist; Antoine, the founder of the Théatre Libre, 
and Delmas, the baritone of the Cpese. 
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616 Twelfth Street, N. W., ” t 
WasuInorton, January 5, 1901. ; 


GROUP of New Yorkers who had recently set- 
tled in Washington were talking on F street 
[7 the other day about some remarkable in- 
stances of stinginess they had noticed in 

Washington, and which they claimed were entirely new 
experiences for them. 

“The other day,” said the first, “a man coming out of 
the Shoreham called a newsboy and took one of his papers. 
He looked over the paper slowly, while the boy waited 
for his money; and deliberately taking out his penknife, 
cut out the article he was looking for, and handed the 
paper back, saying to the protesting boy: ‘You have your 
paper. What more do you want?’” 

“That reminds me,” chipped in another, “of the man 
who came into the office of a Washington newspaper last 
week. He asked for a paper from the file, and, sitting 
down in a comfortable chair, he read the entire news of 
the day from beginning to end. After about two hours 
of steady reading he called for the paper of the day be- 
fore, and was surprised when told that it had been mis- 
laid.” 

“He ought to have been thrown downstairs!” shouted 
a fat, comfortable looking man with sideboards. “Do 
you know the little cigar store around the corner? Well, 
the owner thought he would increase his business by 
placing chairs and benches about the room and on the 
sidewalk.” : 

“Djd he succeed?” was asked in unison. 

“Why, no,” answered the fat man. “You see, the peo- 
ple all congregated there, as he had expected, and turned 
the place into a regular club room. They would spend 
their whole evenings there, and stay so late that he be- 
came as anxious to break up the meeting as the sexton at 
a church sociable. They would read his papers and 
smoke all the cigars he gave them.” 

“Didn't they buy any?” squeaked the man with ‘catarrh. 

“Naw, but his papers and magazines were so mussed 
and torn that he couldn’t sell them afterward.” 

“Well, what do you think of a neighbor of mine?” broke 
in a Westerner, who had just joined the group. “He 
called from his second story window to a strange colored 
man on the corner. The colored man came to see what he 
wanted, and he asked him to go to the next square and 
send the bootblack, The colored man did so, and, return- 
ing with the bootblack, rang at the door. My neighbor 
came downstairs, and stated his wishes to the bootblack. 
Then perceiving his companion, he thanked him for his 
trouble. Of course, he did not offer him any money. 

“And the same day,” he continued, hotly, “ a handsome- 
ly dressed man wearing a diamond stud and dressed in the 
very latest fashion engaged a boy to hold his horse and 
drove away without paying him.” 

“Say, chaps, have you heard the latest?” broke in a 
raw youth, who became suddenly inspired with an idea. 
“You know that swell Croesus wedding last month? I just 
heard yesterday why they didn’t have any music. Just as 
the bride was leaving her carriage she was informed that 
the organist would charge $6 for his services. So she de- 


clared that she would not have any music. The church 
was crowded with the very élite of the town, and in solemn- 
est solemnity the bride marched up the aisle, while the 
organist sat on his bench by the closed organ in the choir 
loft.” 

This last story aroused the dishevelled musician who 
had not yet spoken. “That is just the way with this town!” 
he exclaimed. ‘And that is why we poor players have to 
starve here. That is why so many musical ventures fail. 
It is because there is so much stinginess that people be- 
grudge every cent that goes for anything except clothes. 
What should be done by the members of my profession is 
to form a sort of union or trust and put up our prices. 
McKinley prosperity has helped everyone except the mu- 
sicians, who will go on haggling and cutting each other’s 
throats to cater to this depraved popular taste, which al- 
ways wants what it can get for nothing, and as long as 
we allow our little petty jealousies to prevent a union for 
the common good, just so long will we continue to wallow 
in the mire of misfortune.” 

At this point a handsomely dressed woman approached 
and made a gracious but somewhat condescending bow 
to Mr. Musician, who was obliged to break off his remarks 
about the musical union, Smiling prettily at Mr. Musician, 
she said in her sweetest tones, “My dear Mr. Musician, I 
am getting up a little meeting of the ‘You-nutty Club,’ 
and I know that all the ladies and gentlemen would be 
so pleased to hear you sing. I do think your singing 
of ‘Tore-a-door Song’ is just lovely! And won’t you 
please sing the ‘Wholly City’? I could listen to you sing 
that all night long. Then, if you would only be so good, 
you might get some engagements afterwards, you know, 
by being ‘introduced’ in this way. 

Mr. Musician spurned the pleasant “society” person 
and turned proudly on his heel? Oh! no. He went to 
the “You-nutty Club” and he sang his little songs, and 
some wicked people in the back said his tones were 
throaty and that he had no temperament, that he didn’t 
breathe properly, and that his enunciation was bad. Then 
they went to the lady who had gotten up the musical and 
asked her to give them back the dollar which they had paid 
as their annual dues for the “You-nutty Club.” Mr. 
Musician then went home and paid his laundry bill and 
the man who rents dress suits, and counted up how much 
money he had lost by putting off the lessons of his vocal 
pupils for the accommodation of his hostess. 

Oh, yes! The “You-nutty Club” were not in the 
habit of furnishing refreshments, and so Mr. Musician, 
being fatigued aiter his evening’s work, went out to the 
nearest café and ordered supper. 

Next day he met the “charming” hostess. She came by 
in an automobile, and somehow she didn’t happen to see 
him, 

O©AaA® 


“The Birth of Christ,” an oratorio composed by Wm. 
A. Kirkpatrick, was presented by the choir of Trinity 
Church, of which Mr. Kirkpatrick is the organist, last 
Thursday. The soloists were Bertha Woodward and Mrs. 
Alice Kraft Benson, sopranos; Halstead P. Hoover, 
baritone, and James G. Traylor, tenor. The oratorio, 
which is a fairly good composition as oratorios go, was 
splendidly interpreted by the chorus, which showed evi- 
dences of excellent training. The pianissimo parts, how- 
ever, were too soft and colorless. Mr. Hoover, who also 
sang the bass part, which was a little too low for his 
voice, showed an excellent tone quality, and used his 
voice well. Mrs. Alice Kraft Benson, who is heard too 
rarely in this city, sang with very good tone production, 
and disclosed the fact that she has a beautiful voice. Mr. 
Traylor’s work was good, although his tones were a 
little thick sometimes and his breath management not al- 
ways correct. The soprano has a bad tremolo, which 
spoils her singing at present. 

The ensemble work of the soloists was poor, and this was 
due to the fact that the first soprano dragged continually, 
and that the parts were sung too softly. In most other re- 
spects the oratorio was enjoyable, the full chorus, “All 
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Glory to God,” being especially good, and the work at the 
organ entirely efficient. 
®A® 
The Brounoff lecture-recital on Russian music will oc 
cur on January 9. Ernest Lent will assist with the solos 
on the ’cello by Russian composers. 
©®AaA® 
The dates of the Bischoff concerts are January 15, Feb- 
ruary 12, March 12 and April 16. 
®ao® 
Mr. Wenceslao Villalpando, the noted Mexican ’cellist, 
has a very flattering letter from the Mexico correspondent 
of THe Musicat Courter, which tells of his great success 
in that country. 
BERENICE THOMPSON. 


Musical Form Lectures at the 
Guilmant Organ School. 


SPECIAL course of lectures on the interesting subject 
of musical form will be inaugurated. to-morrow, at 
11:30 a. m., at the Guilmant Organ School. This class is 
open not only to members of the institution but to out- 
siders, who may join at a nominal fee. The fugue, sonata, 
concerto, symphony, opera, oratorio, cantata, song and 
all ecclesiastical forms will be considered, and practical 
illustrations are promised. Familiarity with thematic de- 
velopment and the various rules relating to the construc- 
tion of all compositions is of great benefit to listener as 
well as performer, therefore this new feature should prove 
to be exceptionally popular. 
Mr. Carl, having returned from a Christmas holiday 
spent at Lakewood, has resumed organ instruction, while 
He may be consulted 





his harmony classes begin to-day 
daily at 1:30. 

The winter term at the Guilmant Organ School has 
opened with a large enrollment of students. 


Hobart Smock. 


we HE MESSIAH” was given in Boston on December 

23 by the Handel and Haydn Society, of that city, 
and Hobart Smock was one of the soloists. The Boston 
newspapers thus comment upon his singing: 

Mr. Smock has a fine tenor voice of more robust quality than one 
often hears in oratorio, and sings generally we!ll.—Boston Transcript, 
December 24. 

Mr. Smock sang admirably, making his chief success in “Thou 
Shalt Break Them.”—Boston Globe. 





Mr. Smock suddenly electrified everyone by a most fiery and dra 
matic interpretation of “Thou Shalt Break Them,’ which was the 
best solo of the evening.—Boston Advertiser. 

Hobart Smock was the tenor and merited the warm recognition 
of his principal number.—Boston Post. 





Mr. Smock’s vigorous and heavily accentuated singing of “Thou 
Shalt Break Them,” in which he showed excellent command of 
breath, provoked hearty applause.—Boston Journal 








Adele Laeis Baldwin. 


RS. BALDWIN is in splendid voice this season, and 
is singing most artistically. She sang at a musicale 
on the evening of December 31 at 48 West Fifty-eighth 
street, accompanied on the organ by Will C. MacFarlane; 
at a dinner given by Mrs. Henry C. Tinker, 48 East Fifty- 
seventh street, on January 6; at Mrs. Dimock’s, 25 East 
Sixtieth street, on Monday afternoon, January 7; at a 
concert given for the benefit of St. Paul’s Church at the 
Knickerbocker Field Club House, Flatbush, L. I., Tuesday 
evening, January 8; and will sing the alto part “In a Per 
sian Garden,” to be given at an entertainment at the Colo 
nial Club, Seventy-second street and the Boulevard, Thurs 
day evening, January 10 











**Srrauss is a public benefactor, 
for ‘he lifts people out of themselves 
and makes them young.” —New York 
Herald. 
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MUSI@ GOSSIP 
a OF GOTHAM. 


New YORK, January 7, 1901. 
OSEPH P. DONNELLY’S midnight mass at All 

Saints’ R. C. Church, 129th street and Madison 

avenue, on New Year’s Eve, was an imposing 

musical event, with the Theo. Dubois Mass 

(done for the first time in America a year ago 
at St. Augustine’s, Brooklyn; likewise under the enterpris- 
ing Donnelly) for the chief number. 

There were enlisted in the performance a solo quartet, 
chorus, orchestra, harp, organ and chorus of children, 
all under the baton of Donnelly. Those who know any- 
thing at all about the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church 
need not be told that a new century mass is apt to be an 
imposing affair, and so preparation had been made to 
make of this something far out of the ordinary. 

The entire program was as follows: 








iD 


Beslads anil DamiGtendecéisctdacousssocmsens ....-Gounod 
For organ and trumpets 

Soprano solo and chorus, Hark, the Glad Sound............ Donnelly 

Messe Pontificale (complete) .............csscccccecccseccecceces Dubois 

At the Gradual, Ave Verum............ccsccsssccccncveseseceees Mozart 


For strings and harp 
Offertory, Adestes Fideles...............+.+++ 
(The congregation unite with the choir in singing the fourth stanza.) 
Recessional Masdlheocccccecccccsecccscecsces cchesuennee Kretschmar 


Mr. Donnelly is to be felicitated on the event, for it was 
all most effectively carried out, from the opening fanfare 
to the closing recessional. The chorus knew their parts 
well, the soloists had been thoroughly and carefully 
coached, the children’s choir, away in the distance, sang 
promptly, and when the united forces participated, with 
the congregation, in the fourth verse of “Adeste Fideles” 
the tonal mass was simply inspiring. 

F. W. Riesberg played the organ part for the ceremony. 


©@A® 


The Syracuse University Glee and Instrumental clubs 
held forth at Carnegie Lyceum last week, in a miscellane- 
ous concert of the usual sort, with a lot of nonsense songs, 
some serious endeavor, and a solo pianist, young G. 
Alexander Russell, ’o1, who is a better player than two- 
thirds of the pianists one hears nowadays. He played 
the Rubinstein Toccata in C with fine effect, though 
handicaped by a miserable upright piano. Other soloists 
were J. Barnes Wells, Roy M. Faville, R. N. Hocken- 
berry and a couple not named on the program. There 
was too great preponderance of march playing by the 
mandolin and banjo clubs, and a sameness of style in the 
singing of the glee club. As a whole, however, the en- 
tertainment was decidedly pleasing, and more than that 
is seldom aimed at by these college clubs. 


©@A® 


M. R. Ebersole, the cousin of Robert Hosea, mentioned 
last week as having sung so well at the Waldorf-Astoria 
concert of the Cornell College clubs, it seems was not at all 
in good voice when here. He fears lest this paper might 
find it out, which it did not, and so sends the appended 
press excerpts to prove that he can sing—when he has 
all of his voice with him: 

M. R. Ebersole was the comedian of the club, and made a decided 
hit in the “Sphinx” selections.—Rochester Democrat. 





Perhaps the most popular number of the evening was “And What 
Do You Think He Said?” by M. Ri Ebersole and the Glee Club. 
Mr. Ebersole pleased everybody by his clever s'nging, and so hearty 
was the applause that he was obliged to respond to three encores 
Wilmington News. 


®A® 


Miss Vivien McConnell has been mentioned frequently 
in these columns as one of the best of the Platon Brounoff 
pupils, and recently this young and talented woman played 
at a Christmas concert of the Trinity M. E. Church of 


Harlem, and it seems with much effect, for the chairman 
of the committee wrote her as’ follows: 

New Yorx, December 26, 1900 

Dear Miss McConnett—The committee desires to extend to 
you a vote of thanks for the beautifully rendered selections with 
which you favored us at our concert. You have marked character 
and freedom in style, a most delicate touch, superior technic, a rare 
temperament and exceptional musical intelligence. We predict for 
you a great future. Sincerely yours, 

Lovis M. Kine, Chairman 

As Miss McConnell is but seventeen years of age, but 
already plays the best pieces in the pianistic repertory, 
she should certainly persist in the course begun, and under 
Brounoff’s guidance reach pianistic heights 

®©®AaA® 

Miss Katharine Pelton, it is well known, sang with 
the Kneisel Quartet in a Brooklyn Institute concert re- 
cently, and received many press encomiums. Among these 
she prizes that from the Standard-Union greatly, as the 
critic is well known to be severe. It reads as follows: 

Miss Petton, whose charming presence adds greatly to her singing, 
has a low-toned voice that might better be called a mezzo than a 
contralto. She sings with style and grace, and she is artistic. That 
adjective might especially be applied to her singing of “My Laddie,” 
and the aria from “Samson et Dalilah.” The latter certainly she 
gave with infinite sweetness, tenderness and charm.—Brooklyn 
Standard- Union. 

©®A ® 

J. Warren Andrews sends a little notelet of thanks for a 
recent criticism on a performance at one of his organ re 
citals, where all things usually move with greatest unity. 
They did not on that day, and here is the explanation: it 
seems there was a serious leak in a movable wind trunk, 
the stones on the bellows having worn through it—so that 
for some time Mr. Andrews thought serigusly of giving up 
the recital. Time which should have been given to re- 
hearsal was thus spent in locating the leak—hence the 
lack of entire unity mentioned in said criticism. So instead 
of standing on his hind legs and sending the writer a sassy 
letter, dear J. Warren simply says “the criticism was well 
deserved.” 

He will soon give recitals in Cambridge and Amesbury, 
Mass., and in the Grove Church, Hoboken, Miss Estelle 
Harris probably assisting him in all of these; Charles W 
Rietzel, ’cellist, also playing. 

©®AaA® 

Here’s a pretty state of things at St. Barnabas’, in Brook 
lyn, according to the Sunday Telegram, which has this to 
say: 

Organist Tipson discovered during the month of December that 
he was to be dismissed with the close of the year rhe notice, he 
says, did not, however, make any mention of the salary due to him 
as organist from Junt to December, consisting of six months, for 
which he said he was entitled to $100 

Frequent demand on the persons having charge of the church 
funds failed to bring the desired cash to Mr. Tipson, who is an 
Englishman who recently came to this country. As his cash did not 
materialize, Tipson paid a call to Attorney Leon Laski and asked 
if he would use his persuasive influence to get the money from the 
congregation. 

Mr. Laski said yesterday he had been in communication with the 
church officials, who made no denial of the claim that the money 
is due Mr. Tipson, but declared, ““We can't spare it just now.” 

®A® 

Miss Bisbee gave last Friday evening a studio musicale, 
Heathe Gregory singing several songs, Mrs. Pray also 
singing, her numbers being “Autumn” and “Spring 
Song,” by Weil, with violin obligato, as well as 
German songs, to which she played her 
Manning 


several 
own accompaniment; the violinist was Mr 
Henry Stainer Hawn delighted everyone*with his recita- 
tions; during one of them, supposed to take place during 
a masked ball at St. Petersburg, Miss Bisbee played the 
“Invitation to the Dance,” by Weber. and some of the 
short Chopin Only after 
much persuasion did Miss Bisbee herself play some solos 

the “Columbine Menuet,’ by Delahaye, and some 


waltzes, as if in the distance 


shorter things 
®A® 
Mrs. Wadsworth Vivian ha’ issued cards, at home, 
Wednesday, 407 West 123d street, in January; the card of 


Miss Gladys Vivian is inclosed. Mrs. J. Frederic Gillette 
is at home the first and third Wednesdays in the month, at 
222 East Seventeenth street. Everybody knows that “Fred” 
Gillette was for some years, before his medical practice be 
came so large, basso at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 

F. W. Ritsserc 


Victor Harris’ Concert. 


LARGE, fashionable and enthusiastic audience at- 
A tended Victor Harris’ concert in the Astor Gallery 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon of January 3. The 
works presented were two Liza Lehmann song cycles, the 
familiar “In a Persian Garden” and a novelty, “The Daisy 
Chain.” The former composition was very acceptably 
given, Mr. Harris presiding at the piano. But on this oc 
casion chief interest centered in the latter production. 

“Is this music?” you wonder as you listen to “The Daisy 
Chain.” And even if it be music, must an artist of Victor 
Harris’ scholarship and attainments devote thought and en 
ergy to that which is of so trivial a nature? He has satis 
factorily illustrated his ability to interpret exacting com 
positions by the greatest classical composers ; thus the critic 
shrinks from associating his name with that which is 
mediocre, 

For “The Daisy Chain” is mediocre 
spontaneity, inspiration. “In a Persian Garden” is its su 
perior, True, the theme of “The Daisy Chain” does not 
call for serious treatment, the songs being selected from 
verses written for children. By the average, non-critical 
assembly this cycle will be deemed attractive and pleasing 
“If No One Ever Marries Me” and a rhythmically imitative 
number, “The Swing,” will doubtless prove to be popular 
soprano features. At this event both received encores 


It lacks originality, 


Presentation to Brounoff. 


T the concert and ball given by the Russian Choral 
Society, for the Russian colony, at Murray Hill 
Lyceum, on New Year's Eve, the popular conductor, 
Platon Brounoff was presented with a beautiful watch 
fob, set with diamonds, and the following inscription 
To 
Platon Brounoff, 
from 
The Russian Choral Society 
on the dawn 
of the 
Twentieth Century 
President Holovchiver made the presentation speech, to 
which Mr. Brounoff feelingly responded, making a patri 
otic American speech, alluding to the old despotic mother 
country, which perhaps they might forget, but the songs 
of the motherland—never 
Preceding the presentation a concert was given by the 
Choral Society, singing six times, and Basso Steinberg 
made a hit Radnitzki sang the “Erlking,” and Miss 
Seltzer, soprano, sang. Mr. Brounoff was called out with 
enthusiasm, and received an ovation 


Bernstein-Altschuler Historical Concerts. 
UGENE BERNSTEIN, pianist, and Modest Alt 


schuler, ‘cellist, gave the first of a series of historical 
concerts at the Tuxedo Hall last Sunday afternoon. The 
compositions played were by Bach, Handel and Boccherini 
Miss Edith R. Chapman, mezzo soprano, sang songs by 
Pergolesi, Purcell and Mozart 
Sunday, January 13, is the date of the next concert 


Jenny Lind’s Letters. 


Jenny Lind’s letters to a woman friend living in Italy 
from 1845 to 1874 will soon be published by an Italian 
firm. The letters, it is reported, number over a hundred, 
and give the prima donna’s outspoken and unconventional 
opinions about the music and many of the musicians of 


her time. 
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Novel Concert. 


E publish herewith a facsimile of the 
announcement of a musical event that 
took place recently in the city of Cin- 
cinnati. Piano manufacturers have done 
much for the higher musical education of 

the people. If the motive was to advance their interests 
it must be remembered that these interests tended toward 
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based upon a recognition of art itself. He must have the 
natural art impulse to demand the culture, and then fol- 
lows his own impulsion; then he is going to strive to 
make an artistic product, and then only. ~To the man 
who has no artistic vision the Madonna of Raphael or 
“The Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo is a mystery 
which he can never solve no matter how intellectual he 
may be. Artistic eye, artistic vision, which means artistic 
instinct, are essential first and foremost before his intel- 
ligence can analyze the subtle significance of these works. 
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artistic culture. The interests prompted artistic aims and 
by reflex action were prompted by artistic taste. No piano 
manufacturer of art pianos, of musical instruments in the 
sense of artistic instruments, could succeed or/can suc- 
ceed unless there exists within him an artistic instinct 
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The same law applies to music and to the maker of mu- 
sical instruments, and if he is not instinctively musical, 
if he has no comprehension of the meaning of tone, its 
color, its shades, its timbre, as we call it; if rhythm must 
first be studied instead of being felt instinctively; if phras- 
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Mr. BREITNER, PIANO. 





ing is an unknown property of music, unknown to him, 
he cannot be in sympathy with the very functions an artis- 
tic instrument is supposed to perform. For these reasons 
the men who were identified with the structure of great 
pianos must have been artists also, and the higher educa- 
tion in music is to a great extent due to their artistic ap- 
petite which could be satiated only by the production and 
public exploitation of artistic pianos. 

History has told us much of what these piano manu- 
facturers did, but we fail to find a case analogous to this 


booker 





one of the Baldwin house, which brought with the con- 
cert referred to its artistic product before the very eyes 
and ears of those men who made it in all of its detail. 
Some eight hundred or nine hundred persons were pres- 
ent to listen to M. and Madame Breitner play. What 
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these artists did was in itself, irrespective of special ap- 
plication, a treat and an education to this audience, but 
the unique phenomenon was additionally presented of 
hearing M. Breitner play upon a concert grand piano 
made by the audience. 

Was there ever anything so novel, so peculiarly sympa- 
thetic, so extraordinary from the psychological viewpoint? 
The men who make these Baldwin pianos were sitting in 
judgment upon their own creation. They were, for the 
first time, being told directly, unequivocally, what this 
creation could accomplish. It was not hearsay. It was 
hearing. It was not the news that their pianos had be- 
come the recipient of the Grand Prix and highest compli- 
ment and indorsement of a Jury of Experts of all Nations 
at the Paris Exposition. It was actually hearing the pianc 
do what its counterparts, its facsimiles, did before the 
Paris jury. These workmen were hearing why their work 
received its reward. 

There is no doubt that this was the first occasion when 
such an exhibition took place. Leaving aside the effect 
upon the workmen of the Baldwin factories, which must 
have been elevating from all viewpoints, the extraordin- 
ary nature of the performance which brought an artistic 
product for final revision before those who labored to 
make it was in itself a most unique idea, from which 
extraordinary results are bound to flow 








Overstreet in “The Messiah.” 


HE Pittsburg press had the following notices of this 
well-known baritone: 

The Mozart Club has given its eighteenth performance of Hin- 
del’s great oratorio, “The Messiah.”” Last evening Carnegie Music 
Hall was filled with people to listen to the splendid rendition of 
this great masterpiece, which annually marks the recurrence of the 
Christmas season in Pittsburg. Of the soloists, the basso, Richard 
Byron Overstreet, is one of the new and younger concert singers 
now in this country, and his voice is full of rich musical qualities, 
and was very pleasing in the work of last evening.—-Commercial 
Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., December 28, 1900 





The second concert of the season by the Mozart Club was given 
in Carnegie Music Hall last night before a fine audience, which was 
enthusiastic. The program was Handel's “The Messiah.” The 
ther soloists were newcomers. Richard Byron Overstreet, the bass, 
was listened to after the tenor, and showed a fine voice, however a 
little small in some parts, and yet was well received.—The Pittsburg 
Times, Pittsburg, Pa., December 28, 1900. 





The annual performance of Handel's “Messiah” was given last 
night by the Mozart Club in Carnegie Hall. The soloists included 
Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano; Miss Grace Preston, contralto; 
William H. Rieger, tenor, and Richard Byron Overstreet, basso, all 
newcomers, except Mr. Rieger. Mr. Overstreet has a voice that is 
full of musical qualities. The eighteenth performance was the best 
that the Mozart Club has ever produced.—Pittsburg Leader, Pitts 
burg , December 28, 1900. 


The Mozart Club gave its annual performance of Handel's “Mes 
siah” in Pittsburg Carnegie Music Hall fast night. The soloists 
were Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano; Miss Grace Preston, contralto; 
William H. Rieger, tenor, and Richard Byron Overstreet, basso 
Mr. Overstreet has a fine voice of pronounced baritone quality and 
dramatic power was a part of his work.—The Dispatch, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., December 28, 1900. 


Handel's “ 
given at Carnegie Music Hall last night by the Mozart Club. Miss 


Messiah,” for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, was 
Voigt, soprano; Miss Preston, contralto; Richard Byron Overstreet, 
basso, and William H. Rieger, tenor, were the soloists. The first 
three named are newcomers here and their work merited the praise 
accorded them in the preliminary announcements.—The Press, Pitts 
burg, Pa., December 28, 1900. 
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PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
4230 Régent Square, January 5, 1901, { 
USIC, from a local point of view, has been at 
a complete standstill, and promises to re- 
main so till January 12, on which date 
Sousa, fresh from his European triumphs, 
will come to inspire us again with his effervescent music. 

It will be the first time Miss Blanche Duffield will be 
heard, as on their last visit here the young lady was suf- 
fering from too severe a cold to permit of her appearance 
For the first time, also, Sousa’s new march, “Hail to the 
Spirit of Liberty,” will be played in Philadelphia 

In all probability this little breathing spell is a question 
of “reculer pour mieux sauter,” for the week of January 
14 brings with it a deluge of orchestral concerts. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra give their two con 
certs on the 14th and 16th, at the first of which Courtlandt 
Palmer, a New York pianist, will be soloist 

On the 18th the Philadelphia Orchestra will give their 
third concert of the season, and on the 21st the Pittsburg 
Orchestra, under Victor Herbert, will be heard for the first 
time in Philadelphia. 

Speaking of orchestral matters reminds me of the fact 
that on March 11 the Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, con 
ducted by Hans Winderstein, will give two concerts for the 
first time in this city 

Mme. Norma Kniipfel, 
the last of December, making the necessary arrangements 
for the appearance of the orchestra. The tour has New 
York as a starting point and will extend to the different 
musical centres of the United States. Mr. Winderstein has 
been connected with the orchestra since 1806, in which 
year he organized it and founded the Philharmonic con 
certs in Leipsic. Judging from the newspaper notices 
recently. received by. this organization during a tour 
through Germany, Russia, Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way we have every reason to indulge ‘n most pleasant 





the manager, was here during 


anticipations. 

During the holidays Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton passed a 
few days at Leesburg, Va., where she had the pleasure of 
singing in a church which owes its being to her charity 
A few years ago, while on a visit at Leesburg, Mrs 
Caperton gave a concert for the benefit of this struggling 
parish, and the receipts of this concert formed the nucleus 
of a fund which made possible the building of the church 
as it stands to-day 

This reference to churches brings to mind the convent 
at Chestnut Hill, where Miss Susan Cole, the exponent 
of the Virgil Clavier method, has a class of nuns. Miss 
Cole is most enthusiastic over the progress of these 
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earnest students. One can easily fancy the charming 
picture offered by the row of placid faces, half shrouded 
in their veils, as they are bent in absorbed interest over 
the little clicking instrument. 

A piano recital will be given by Franklin Sonnaholt at 
Edge Hill on Tuesday evening of this week, in which he 
will be assisted by Miss Kathryn McGuckin, 

Dominca Lyncu Souper 


Temple Emanu-El’s (San Francisco) 
Jubilee. 


A’ the fiftieth anniversary of the Temple Emanu-F1, 
San Francisco, the musical program was arranged 


by the Cantor, J. Stark. The musical numbers were 
Von Weber's “Jubilee” overture; Psalm, F. Schilling; 
Thanksgiving Psalm, Sulzer; Psalm, “Praise Ye the 


Lord,” Randegger; selections from Von Weber's Jubilee 
Cantata, and a festival anthem composed for the occasion 
by Cantor Stark and dedicated to the Congregation 
Emanu-El. The Soloists included Cantor Stark, baritone; 
S. Homer Henley, basso; Miss Daisy Cohn, soprano, and 
Mrs. H. Kelly, contralto 


Frederick Voelker. 


ANAGER CHARLTON has added to his list of art 
ists this eminent violinist, who will make frequent 
appearances in concerts and recitals this season. Already 
some important bookings have been made for him, and 
requests for his services are coming in from various parts 
of the country. So it is certain that Mr. Voelker will 
have a busy winter 
Few violinists now before the public enjoy a more en 
viable reputation than Mr. Voelker. Through his ex 
tensive travels in Europe, the North of Africa, the United 
States, Canada and Mexico he has met and known well 
many of the most eminent musicians of the day. Rubin 
stein was his personal friend, so also were Brahms and Von 
Biilow. Through the courtesy of the German consul at 
Milan, Italy, Mr. Voelker had the honor of meeting and 
playing for Bazzini, on which occasion Verdi volunteered 
to act as accompanist 
At Frankfort-on-Main, at the concert in commemora 
tion of the death of Raff, Mr. Voelker played the violin 
part of the Trio, op. 112, G major, by Raff. The pianist 
was Hans von Bilow 
Mr. Voelker had the advantage of the personal interest 
and friendly oversight of Sarasate in the study of Sarasate’s 
own compositions and repertory 
Ever since Mr. Voelker gave a recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall, a few weeks ago, his artistic p)sying has been the 
subject of conversation among the violinists of the city, 
who express a wish to hear him again 


Willis E. Bacheller, of The Quartet. 


The president of the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Bacheller, who sang “The 
Messiah” at their recent performance, that “I shall re 
member your reading of “The Messiah’ with great pleas 


Joston writes tenor Willis | 


ure.” The most prominent voice teacher of the city said 
to Bacheller that his work in “The Messiah” 


done by any tenor in Boston of recent years. Later we 


was the finest 


shall reproduce some extremely flattering press notices 
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Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 
Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
system for developing and preserving the voice. It em- 
braces a correct beginning and a logical course of progres- 
sion. Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 
able. Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 
to the fallacy of ‘‘abdominal effort.” The attention of 
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Cuicaco, Il, January 5, 1901. 


all the past history of the Chicago Orchestra 
the year of 1900 has been the most satisfactory, 
says F. J. Wessels, the competent manager of 
the organization. He further states the encour- 
aging fact that an appreciation for a better class 
of music has shown steady growth, Ample 
evidence of this was given last February, when a request 
program was announced. Over 60 per cent. of the total 
number of requests sent in asked for symphonies. Dur- 
ing the year twenty-four afternoon and twenty-four even- 
ing concerts have been given. 

The following soloists have appeared in these concerts: 

Violinists—E. Bare, Miss Leonora Jackson, Leopold 
Kramer, Leon Marx and Fritz Kreisler. 

Pianists—Paderewski, Leopold Godowsky, George 
Proctor, Ernst von Dohnanyi and Richard Burmeister. 

*Cellists—Miss Elsa Ruegger, B. Steindel, Walter Unger 
and Carl Brueckner. 

Clarinetist—Joseph Schreurs. 

Vocalists—Whitney Mockridge and Mrs, 
Fisk. 

To give a slight idea of the vast influence of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, and Director Theodore Thomas, outside 
of Chicago, besides the usual twenty-six concerts and re- 
hearsals they have filled engagements coverning a large 
territory, the farthest point north being Minneapolis, the 
farthest point south Savannah, Ga. 

The tenth concert of the Chicago Orchestra occurs Fri- 
day afternoon, January 11, and Saturday evening, January 
12. Theodore Thomas has arranged the following pro- 





Katherine 


gram: 

a eel oo. Ls cpececceseseus Weber 
Symphony No. 3, Harold in Italy............ 2810 ELEY Berlioz 
EY Oe Sr TN 5s die nc qngbbncbagediccs¥s onbbbdteootes Wagner 





©@a®d 


At the First Methodist Church, Evanston, Clarence 
Eddy opened the new organ on New Year. Mr. Eddy 
was assisted by the church quariet and musical director, 
P. C. Lutkin. The selections for the organ were highly 
entertaining and well calculated to display all the good 
qualities of the instrument. These were ‘listened to with 
great interest, not alone because of the musician’s ability 
in manipulating the keys in such a masterly manner, but 
also on account of the organ being constructed upon a 


portant improvement in the manufacture of organs of re- 
cent years. The program contained 


Toccata and Fugue, D mimor.................0ccceccccccscesceees Bach 
Mr. Lutkin. 

GU Tas on od.screcanccngonecoevcesosocees Randegger 
Quartet. - 

Chorus, Sing Unto God, from Judas Maccabeus.............. Handel 

(Arranged by Dr. George C. Martin.) 
i CD Cee I cc ccescccvssvecwvcbdeeteccdovcccccoes Saint-Saéns 
(Arranged by Alexander Guilmant.) 

eee G ris dee ccagess céuahdpeeteneeiness ....Guilmant 
Mr. Eddy. 

Quartet, Thou Shalt Bring Them In...................-00000- Sullivan 
Quartet. 

Allegro Cantabile {From the Fifth Organ Symphony.......... Widor 

Poccata.......++++ j 

Lamentation, op. 45.....-. upehapaneieseucenestaeeeenirege Guilmant 
Mr. Eddy. 

Soprano solo, I Will Extol Thee, O Lord..................00c00- Costa 

Miss Ridgeley 
EE a ee ee Lemare 
March and Chorus, from Tannhauser................-0++0+: . Wagner 
(Arranged by H. N. Bartlett.) 

Mr. Eddy. 
®©®A®O 


Upon the last day of the year former students of Oberlin 
College, but who are now residents of Oak Park, were en- 
tertained by a complimentary concert given by the Oberlin 
Glee Club. The concert was given in the Second Congre- 
gational Church, the pastor of which, the Rev. Sisney 
Strong, is an Oberlin’alumnus. Prof. W. B. Chamberlain 
and Dr, W. E. Barton, of the First Congregational Church, 
were also present. 

Through the introduction of many familiar college songs 
it was a very easy matter for the Oberlin students of Oak 
Park to imagine themselves once more within the college 
walls. 


GPA® 


The meeting in the Coliseum, to bid farewell to the old 
year and welcome the new, was well represented as far as 
music was concerned, both instrumental and vocal. The 
failure to secure a large audience is supposed to be due to 
the fact that the majority of the crowd which filled the en 
trance and then retreated, thought $1 too expensive for the 
privilege of saying farewell to the old and welcoming the 
new century, evendf they were to have selections as Phin- 
ney’s United States Military Band knows how to give; 
among which, of course, the “Star Spangled Banner” was 
included, which, in addition to the band, had a chorus of 
fifty voices. 

The moment of the dissolution of the century was as im 





new principle of wind supply, and presenting the most im- 
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of admission there were only 250 in the audience, scat- 
tered through the vast Coliseum to listen to the band and 
the 300 singers. In the midst of “Old Hundred” the salute 
of twenty-five guns was fired by a detachment of the Naval 
Militia of Illinois. 


©®AaA® 


The piano virtuoso Dohnanyi will again be heard in Chi- 
cago. This time it will be in University Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, in two concerts occurring the evening of January 
10 and afternoon of January 12. 


©®A® 


Probably the only afternoon concert of Brooke’s Chicago 
Marine Band that will be heard in this city this season will 
take place on Sunday afternoon, January 13, at the Grand 
Opera House, when the popular organization will be 
brought in from the road by Messrs. Hannah & Hamlin 
The soprano soloist, Miss Clara Tester, who accompanies 
the band on its transcontinental tour, will also be heard. 
Popular prices only will be charged, and Mr. Brooke will 
doubtless be greeted by a large and appreciative audience. 


O©AaA® 


Under the auspices of the American Conservatory a re- 
cital by two members of the faculty, Howard Wells, pianist, 
assisted by Miss Lovise E. Blish, was given in Kimball 
Hall, Wednesday evening, January 9. The program fol- 
lows: 


Carmlvel, GOs Qos ccccscctscccoccccceccogecnoccecdscceesesccece Schumann 


Howard Wells 
MatGGNS oc ccccwcevecceses Lasiebinedeeudo comes .. Brahms 
WEEE icewccccccscesiocess , Schubert 
Erstes Gruen..............-- Schumann 
EEE kncdceccnsebaseteccces odbdvevecvoecd Schumann 
Miss Louise E. Blish 
Nocturne, op. 17, NO. 1........cesseeeeeeeees Chopin 
Preludes, Nos. 20, 3, 6, 1 and 23. Chopin 
Scherzo, op. 31......... . deve : Chopin 
Mr. Wells 

Ey BBs cvs c sc cce ..Piccini 

...Chaminade 


PROUD Secs cccccescces cvecces : 


Come, Sweet Morning...... Old French .Song 


Be ee Get Fiano cicccccncevcvcccescsecccccccssceceves MacDowell 
Nocturnette ........... ‘ . Schuett 
Liszt 


Polonaise in E major.............0.e+. 
Mr. Wells. 


Mrs. Karleton Hackett was the efficient accompanist. 

Mr. Wells is a very promising pianist of Chicago. In 
each rendition the vocalist and pianist gave the selections 
in a highly creditable manner. 

A recital consisting of compositions by Bach and Han- 
del was given by the American Conservatory Saturday 
afternoon, |inuary 12. Harry Parsons, Arthur T. Scott, 
Jan Van Oordt, Holmes Cowper, William Eis and Miss 
Effie Murdock took part. 

Another concert occurs January 15 


©®A® 
Spencer’s “Princess Bonnie” for the past week has been 
the tuneful American comic opera presented by the Castle 
Square Opera Company in the Studebaker, Fine Arts 


Building. It is nearly ten years since this opera has 
been given in Chicago. January 7 “Erminie” is the 
opera. 


January 14 the St. Louis section of the Castle Square 
Opera Company comes to Chicago. Adelaide Norwood, 
Josephine Ludwig, Gertrude Rennyson, Barron Berthald 
and others as yet not as well known to Chicago as those 
mentioned will be in this company 

©®Aa® 

Mrs. Emil Liebling and Miss Liebling, at their home, 
22 Astor street, Wednesday, January 2, gave a breakfast, 
which celebrated the eighteenth birthday of Miss Liebling. 

Mr. Liebling’s engagements for piano recitals in the 
near future are at Arkadelphia, Ark.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Moline, Ill., and a return engagemett 
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with the Indianapolis Philharmonic Club; also a lecture 
recital at St. Joseph, Mich. 
G®A® 
The Woman's Club, of Evanston, January 8, 10 a. m., 
in the Y. M. C. A. Building the first of a series of 


gave ‘ 
An interesting program contained the 


entertainments. 


following: 
Paper, Mrs. Chancellor Jenks, Jr. 


Piano— 
Amitie pour Amitie...... ..Mason 
[MprovisatiON ....eeecceeecseeereeeecreneeee ett iebaned Mason 
Miss Grace Ericson. 
Vocal 
The Matin Song.......-.--+++++ stbyeeee eS ae Paine 
I Wore Your Roses........ccccccvcccccccccecscevesceces ...-. Paine 


Piano, Nocturne, op. 45.--+-+++++. sahiwobwes . : ° Paine 
Miss Elizabeth Raymond 
Vocal, Spring’s Awakening........-- uit diet Lendtmnodeintieds ... Buck 
Miss Louise E. Whitehead 
Piano, By the Brookside, op. 8, NO. 2....-..+-sseeeseeeees .. Buck 
Miss Mabel Dunn 


Vocal 
Sunset . uweousene saverseees meaiueecedivers<emsevesen .... Buck 
Where Did You Come From, Baby Dear? F Buck 
When the Heart Is Young............-.-- s . a .. Buck 
Miss Alta Miller. 
Vocal, Salve Regima.......++.ceececeseeereces petesabebneted Buck 
Miss Whitehead. 
Vocal 


Chadwick 
Chadwick 


The Danes.....cccccccecs sosesenebbes 
Oh, Let Night Speak to Me...... ond 
Miss Miller 


Piano 
Irish Melody.. me .. Chadwick 
Scherzino, op. 7, NO. 3.-.-++-+ee+e0+- Charwick 


He Loves Me.....cccccccceccccssscocsees Chadwick 

Allah wecccses svecdebetccses Sececosecedtcces} QRenee 

Sings the Nightingale to the Rose........... onitiiend Chadwick 
Miss Whitehead 


Much praise is due Mrs. George A. Coe, musical di- 
rector, who arranges the programs for these entertain- 
ments. The other three dates will be of unusual interest 
Edward MacDowell, Louis C. Elson and Mr. Neidlinger 
being the contributors. 

©®A® 

Handel’s “Messiah” was given at the Chicago Commons 
on Friday evening by singers from the Apollo Club, un- 
der the direction of Harrison M. Wild and the following 
soloists: Mrs. Clara Henly Bussing, soprano; C. E. Bry- 
ant, tenor; Miss Estelle Rose, contralto, and Albert 
Soruff, basso 

The concert was for the benefit of the Settlement Cho- 
ruses, which have been in charge of Miss Mari Ruef 
Hoier for the last five years. Both adult and children 
choruses are said to be flourishing, and it is hoped that a 
permanent school of music may soon be established in the 
neighborhood. 

®A® 

Mr. Diestel, the ‘cellist of the Spiering Quartet, re 
cently made a successful appearance with the Davenport 
Symphony Orchestra. The following are some of the 
press notices: 

rhe soloist was Herman Diestel, the ‘cellist of the Spiering Quar- 
tet, of Chicago. Mr. Diestel has given proof before, to audiences in 
this city, that he is an artist. His rendition of the Second Concerto 
of Davidoff was a brilliant performance. He conquers all technical 
difficulties with ease. His bowing is artistic and elegant, and his 
tone 1s large, clear and of a singing quality. The three smaller 
numbers—Saint-Saéns, Godard and Popper—given by Mr. Diestel 
are gems. His instrument is a genuine Stradivarius violoncello 
the only one of its kind in America. It was made in 1702, and was 
the property of the celebrated German ‘cellist, B. Cossman, for 
fifty-six years. The value of the instrument is estimated to be 
$10,000.—The Iowa Reform. 





A feature of the evening’s entertainment was the presence of Her 


man Diestel, the much heralded violoncellist. Mr, Diestel appeared 








The Lachmund Conser vator Y, 132 West 85th St., New York. 


PIANO, VIOLIN, VOCAL AND OTHER BRANCHES. 
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as soloist in the second number, which was the Second Concerto for 
Violoncello, op. 14, by Ch. Davidoff. This was rendered with such 
beauty as to produce a very excellent impression of Mr. Diestel’s 
ability as ‘cellist. He was loudly applauded and was compelled to 
respond with another number.—The Davenport Times. 
©®A® 

The Metropolitan English Grand Opera Company, 
which closes the season in Washington January 26, fin- 
ished here January 5. 


The engagement was not remuner 
ative, as might have been expected 
®Aao®od 
Two concerts, January 24 and 26, will be given by the 
Chicago Piano College at Kimball Hall. January 24 will 
be a faculty concert. The Rubinstein program will contain 
the following numbers: 
Sonata, op. 13. 
Mr, Leffingwell and Mr. Watt. 
Piano solo, Staccato Caprice. 
Miss Godfrey. 
Barcarolle. 
Mr. Wilford. 
Valse Caprice. 
Harmon Watt 
Kamennoi Ostrow, No. 22. 
Charles E. Watt. 
Organ Solo. 
Louis P, Hoyt. 
Two Groups of Songs by Mrs. Elizabeth F. Bagg. 
©@A® 
Thomas Taylor Drill, assisted by Miss Adah Harbison, 
soprano, a pupil, Miss Luella Hayward, pianist, and Mrs 
Fannie B. Moore, organist of the church, gave a recital at 
Unity Church, Oak Park, III 
The numbers on the program were: 


Organ soli 


Nocturne , ooneed Le Jeune 
Marche .. _ . — Wely 
Mrs. Fannie B. Moore 
Duets 
Still wie die Nacht Goetz 


No Furnace, No Fire Meyer-Helmund 


Miss Harbison and Mr. Drill 


Ballads e 
In Sheltered Vale.. Formes 
Dien aR vocnccccsessis Behrend 
The Ould Plaid Shawl.. Haynes 


Mr. Drill. 
Song, Song of a Summer Night 


Aria, With Verdure Clad (Creation) 
Miss Harbison. 


In Memoriam 
A Song Cycle for solo voice 


.Coombs 
Haydn 


Words selected from the poem by Lord Tennyson. Music by 
Liza Lehmann 
Soloist, Mr. Drill. At the piano, Miss Hayward 
One of the most interesting selections of the evening 
was Mr. Drill’s reading of the song cycle “In Memoriam.” 


©Aa® 


George Hamlin returns from St. Paul and Duluth, 
where he sang this week, having achieved new successes 
at each place. He will later be heard in Pittsburg, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis and Eastern cities 

Charles Gauthier, the French tenor, is to be heard 
with the Pittsburg Orchestra in that city on February 22 
and 23 

Miss Mary Wood Chase, .the concert pianist, will fill 
several engagements in Iowa and Kansas this month 

By the excellent work of Lucille Stevenson-Tewksbury, 
soprano; Mabelle Crawford, contralto, and Charles W 
Clark, baritone, as soloist in “The Messiah,” with the Mil 
waukee Arion Society last week, Chicago singers again 
demonstratea their supreme rights to musical eminence, 
as is evidenced by the following press comments: 

Lucille Stevenson-Tewksbury, the soprano, made a decidedly 
pleasing impression in all her numbers. Her voice possesses great 
purity and fullness, with a sweet beauty of tone. All her numbers 
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were rendered with great feeling and excellent expression.--Daily 
News, Milwaukee, December 21, 1900. 


Regarding the soloists who sang “The Messiah" last night, it can 
well be said that Lucille Stevenson-Tewksbury, the soprano, was a 
most worthy singer in a long line of competent artists who have 
delighted us in times past.—Milwaukee Journal, December 21, 1900. 


Lucille Stevenson-Tewksbury, the soprano, sings in a winning man 
ner. Her voice is pure and of a lovely quality—not too large, but 
with a certain telling resonance that never fails to make ah im 
pression.—Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee, December 21, 1900. 


The soprano, Lucille Stevenson-Tewksbury, sang her solos with 
religious fervor, and delighted the audience, as well as the members 
of the chorus, who joined in the vigorous applause at the close of 
each number. Her voice is sweet, pure and possessed of unusual 
carrying power.—Sentinel, Milwaukee, December 21, 1900 


Charles W. Clark sang Elijah with dramatic power of expres 
sion and thorough understanding of the music. Mr. Clark is un- 
doubtedly the greatest Elijah of the presemt day. His deep sym- 
pathy has intelligence; his dramatic fervor and clear enunciation 
make his work something long to be remembered. The great aria, 
‘It Is Enough,” was sung with the most expressive feeling of 
resignation and faith, and the prayer was full of religious fervor 
“Is Not His Word Like a Fire?” 
and vigor, and “Lord God of Abraham" was nobly given.—Minne 
apolis Times, December 6, 1900. 


was sung with remarkable spirit 


In the great oratorio, Charles W. Clark seemed almost Elijah re- 
turned to earth, so powerfully did he present the man of God to the 
minds of his hearers. His voice seemed to have few limitations, 
and his manner of singing was grand in its simplicity. His voice is 
more capable of tenderness than most bass‘ voices, and it is reson 
ant with sympathy.—Minneapolis Tribune, December 6, 1900. 

Many other important bookings are in pendency for 
Hannah & Hamlin’s artists, which will shortly be an 
nounced 

©®A® 

The Piano Students’ Club of Freeport, Ll, gave a 
recital on December 18. The members of this organiza 
tion are pupils of Maurice Aronson rhe following pro 
gram was given in a manner to reflect much credit upon 
the participants as well as upon their instructor, Maurice 
Aronson: 
Toccatelle . Dupont 
Miss Anna Lyons 


Nocturne in A flat Bende! 
Miss Florence Hoffman 

Andante, from Sonata, op. 7 Grieg 

Minuetto, from Sonata, op. 7 Grieg 
Miss Florence Serfass 

Mondscheinfahrt Bendel! 
Miss Louise Morgan 

Nocturne in F minor, op. 55 Chopin 

Poetic Tone Picture, op. 3, No. 3 Grieg 

Fred. Mayer 
Evening Song.. Bohm 


Miss Alma Kunz 

Mazurka in G , Saint Saéns 
Miss Corinne Hoffman 
Barcarolle in F minor Rubinstein 
Miss Florence Sheetz 
Marche Funébre, from Sonata, op. 35 Chopin 
Miss Louise Morgan 

Etude de Concert Wollenhaupt 


Miss Anna Lyons 


Miss Emma E. Clark, an exceedingly energetic and 
busy musician, gave a pupils’ musical Saturday afternoon, 
at her studio in Fine Arts Building. Miss Bessie Hall 
Rathbun, contralto Congregational 
Church, and Miss Maud A. Miner, reader, assisted Miss 
Clark 


soloist of First 


©®A® 
Maurice Aronson gave a very successful Schubert even 
ing on December 13 in Freeport, Ill, as the second of a 
series of “Eight Evenings with Famous Composers.” For 
the musical illustration of his subject Mr. Aronson em- 
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ployed the following program: “Hedge Roses,” “Belief 
in Spring,” “To Sing Upon the Water,” “Erlking,” 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark!” “The Trout,” “Death and the 
Maiden,” “The Wanderer,” “Ave Maria,” Romanza in 
G major, op. 90, No. 4; Imprormptus in E flat, op. 90, 
No. 3, and op. 142, No. 3; “Moment Musical,” in F 
minor, and Menuet from Fantasie, op. 78. 

; @®AaA® 

Another very talented and capable pupil of Maurice 
Aronson is Miss Eric Backus, who will make her début 
as a pianist in the near future in an individual recital. 
Miss Backus will play a program of much variety and 
interest. It will include compositions by Beethoven, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Rubin- 
stein, Liszt and Schubert-Tausig. Miss Backus is par- 
ticularly capable from the interpretative point of view 
and is in possession of a good and reliable technic. Her 
readings are thoroughly musical and enjoyable. Miss 
Backus has studied with Mr. Aronson over two years. 


®A® 
The Western branch of the Virgil Piano School of Chi- 
cago, 1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower, and which also 
represented the Virgil Company, has ceased. 
©®Aa® 
The Heinze Trio, consisting of Victor Heinze, piano; 
Bruno Steindel, ‘cello, and Emil Baré, violin, will be heard 
in chamber concert Tuesday evening, January 15, at 8 
o'clock, in University Hall, Fine Arts Building The 
Brahms C minor and Beethoven, op. 97, B flat major 
Trios will be presented, and solo numbers by members of 
the organization. 
©®AaA® 
January 30, in Kimball! Hall, Arthur M. Burton gives 
a vocal! recital, assisted by Mr. Liebling, pianist. 
©®a® 
January 31 Frederick Root, of Kimball Hall, gives a 


vocal recital. 
®AaA® 


Should musicians, even during holidays, ever allow 
themselves any recreation or pleasure? Theodore Spiering 
went out hunting last week and dropped his gun upon 
one of his hands, thereby injuring his fingers to such an 
extent that his recital of Saturday, the 12th, has been in- 
definitely postponed. 

®Aa® 

A certain subscriber to Tue Musicat Courier is evi- 
dently in a forlorn state of mind. Either she has made the 
mistake herself or through the ill-advised counsel of friends 
settled in a town where the predominating musical element 
is not quite agreeable. She writes forlornly: “Musical so- 
ciety here reminds me of a cranberry bog I once saw in 
Holliston; some men were gathering the berries with rakes 
which had a box-like attachment to hold them; each day’s 
pickings were put into a hopper and separated, each grade 
finally reaching its own box. So with these people, they 
are still in the bog, or just raked out; they have not been 
through the hopper yet.” 

G@a® 

The Orpheus Club, of Cincinnati, gives its concerts in 
the Auditorium this year instead of the Odeon as hereto- 
fore. The first concert occurred December 6, with Char- 
lotte Maconda as the soloist. 


Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, January 6, 1901. 
HERE has been a dearth of concerts during the 
alla past two weeks, due, of course, to the holidays. 
The sixth Peabody recital was given on Fri- 
day afternoon by Flavie Van den Hende, ’cel- 
list, and Lotta Mills, pianist. 
This was the program: 


Sonata for piano and ‘cello, Op. 36..........cccccccceecceccceeeves Grieg 
DED sudden pebedned sagen ties soccctpesebuyaseees cesceeseeeess Rubinstein 
Auf Flageln des Gesanges.................+++ Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
(Transcribed for piano by Liszt.) 
Allegro Brioso, from Sonata, op. 53, for piamo................ Schytte 
EE LnbvamiaDwasteesdnesceeneesencecosbhesocassveceesee Saint-Saéns 
See EOP’ OUND 0 oc vcncoccasevecconvehavececesullibe Popper 
PU, BG Te occ tsb vccgeccesocessicoresoonccscese Rubinstein 
Caprice Espagnole, for piano.............ccceeeseeceserees Moszkowski 
IN, TU UII 6.6. h.0-060 0 cc aseey bb no sousedsc o0sbsecdsccnvesveves Fischer 


In the Grieg Sonata the performance of the individuals 
was better than the ensemble. The first and third move- 
ments were given with verve and brilliancy, the lovely 
andante with much feeling. Judging from the enthusiastic 
reports which preceded Mile. Van den Hende, she could 
not have been in her best form. She has a good style, how- 
ever, and rendered her solos with much musical intelli- 
gence. 

Miss Mills is a remarkably talented pianist, combining 
an ample technic with a fine musical conception and a re- 
fined taste. Her almost flawless nuancing and perfect 
poise are particularly delightful. 

®AaA® 


Marcella Sembrich and her Italian Opera Company 
gave a splendid performance of Rossini’s “Barber of Se- 
ville” at Music Hall on Thursday evening. Bevignani con- 
ducted admirably, of course. The management is to be 
congratulated upon the much reduced prices, compared 
with the Grau, and the consequent large house. 

©®A® 

Miss Alexina Carter gave recently a very interesting 
song recital at the Arundel! Club before a large and dis- 
tinguished audience. She possesses a pleasing soprano 
voice and sings with much taste. 

She was assisted by Miss Florence M. Giese, piano, and 
Natorp Blumenfeld, violin, who opened the concert with 
an admirable performance of Grieg’s Sonata for piano and 
violin. 

®G®A® 

Ernest Hutcheson, of the Peabody Conservatory faculty, 
the distinguished pianist and composer, is giving a series 
of informal historical recitals. Each recital represents a 
form of composition or illustrates a particular composer. 

The first recital was on the development of the sonata 
form; the second, taking place next week, is to be a con- 
clusion of this subject. 

Judging from the enthusiastic accounts of those privi- 
leged to be present, it is a matter of great regret to the 
public that the recitals are exclusively for the benefit of the 
pupils and teachers of the conservatory. 


©@A®O 


The choir of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, of which 
Charles C. Carter is organist and choirmaster, is one of the 
best in the city. 

The choir will sing this Sunday Schubert’s Mass in G, 


the difficult soprano solos to be taken by Master Otto 
Nahle, who has a lovely voice. The anthem will be “Then 
Shall a Star from Jacoh Come Forth,” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Christus.” 
®©®Aa® 
The first concert of the faculty of the recently established 
European Conservatory of Music will take place Tuesday 
evening at Lehmann’s Hall. The soloists will be Adam 
Hugo, piano; Clifton Davis, basso; Fritz Gaul, violin, and 
Ernest Oehlhey, ’cello. 
©A® 
Sousa and his band will give a concert at Music Hall 
Friday evening. On the same night will occur the concert 
of the Johns Hopkins Glee, Mandolin and Banjo clubs. 


©A® 


The appearance at Music Hall this month of the young 
Italian pianist, Enrico Toselli, is anticipated with great in- 
terest. He will play with the Pittsburg Symphony Or- 
chestra. EvuTERPE. 


Grace Preston Sings at Pittsburg. 


ISS GRACE PRESTON, the contralto, has sung in 
“The Messiah” in several cities during the past 
fortnight. She was successful everywhere, but particu- 
larly in Pittsburg she carried her audiences by storm 
This is what the Commercial Gazette of that city published 
about her singing: 

Of Miss Grace Preston, the contralto, too much cannot be said 
for the fullness and richness of her vocal powers and for the sym 
pathetic feeling displayed throughout her work. It was one of the 
finest interpretations ever heard in Pittsburg of the aria “He 
Was Despised.” 

The following lines are from the Pittsburg Post: 

Miss Preston’s specialty being “The Messiah,” she probably car 
ried off the honors of the evening. 

The Pittsburg Times in its report paid the following 
tribute to Miss Preston: 

Miss Grace Preston, the contralto, made one of the best efforts of 
the evening with the air “‘He Shall Feed His Flock.” 








The Pittsburg Leader in its report stated: 

The work of the soloists was enjoyable and pleasing. There was 
a full and rich vocal power, and a sympathetic feeling displayed in 
the voice of Miss Preston which was admirable. “He Was Des 
pised” was dhe of her strongest solos, and was rendered with a 
depth and power that was unusual. 








Buck-Riesberg Lecture-Song Recital. 


HIS will occur at Knabe Hall, Wednesday afternoon, 
January 23, at 3 o’clock, and will be by invitation 
only. Mr. Buck will sing a program of varied makeup, 
preceding each song by a short, popular talk on its mer- 
its, composer, &c., as he did in the West, where he gave 
the recital two score of times. An instrumental soloist 
will be secured for the occasion, and Dudley Buck, Sr., 
will play the accompaniments to his own songs for his 
son. 

A Western press notice some time ago reads: 

The lecture song recital by Dudley Buck, Jr., assisted by Miss 
Grace Ames, was given in the Auditorium last evening. It was a 
musical treat, and undoubtedly the highest in class of the enter- 
tainment season.—Cedar Rapids Republican, May 16, 1900. 
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—, iE week has been a very quiet one musically, 
and there seems to have been an air of ex- 
pectancy on account of the Thomas concerts, 
the first of which takes place to-night and the 
second Saturday night. Nothing of any great 
importance has occurred in the way of con- 
certs or recitals in the evening, and the only musical 
events which have attracted attention have been those 
occurring regularly each week, such as the Robyn recital 
on Saturday afternoon and the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany’s production. 

The two Thomas concerts will end up the week with 
a flourish and save it from being a very dull one indeed. 
From all indications the Odeon will be well filled at the 
Thomas concerts, owing to the systematic management 
and careful advertising which has been given the enter- 
prise during the past month. 


©®Aa® 


The Castle Square Opera Company has given an ex- 
cellent production of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” all this 
week 

®AaA® 

Alfred G. Robyn’s Sunday popular concerts continue tu 
be as popular as ever, although on last Sunday, owing to 
the miserable weather, the audience was somewhat smaller 
than usual. However, considering everything, the crowd 
present ought to have been very encouraging. Mr. 
Robyn continues to fascinate and charm his audiences 
with his beautiful performances on the organ, and his 
assistants are, as a rule, of the best, and thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the public. These Sunday concerts have become 
a sort of introduction or début opportunity for singers 
and instrumentalists who have only recently come to the 
city and are comparatively unknown. It is surprising to 
hear the number of really good artists who have been 
“blushing unseen,” as it were, until their appearance at 
the Sunday Odeon concerts. 

Mr. Robyn has been fortunate in his selection of solo- 
igts, and some of them have risen to immediate prom- 
inence in musical circles after one or two appearances at 
the Robyn recitals. On last Sunday Mr. Robyn was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Jos. Traunmiller, Miss Lily Luyties and 
L. H. Peck. 

©®a® 


The fourth concert to be given by the Choral Sym- 
phony will be on Thursday evening, January 24, at the 
Odeon. This will be a symphony program, with Sol. 
Marcosson, violinist, as soloist. Tschaikowsky’s cele- 
brated “Pathétique” Symphony, complete, will be played 





by the orchestra, and Mr. Marcosson will render Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto for violin. This will be one of the 
most enjoyable concerts given so far this season by the 
Choral Symphony Society. 

®©®AaA® 

The Apollo Club has been doing diligent and earnest 
work on the preparation for its next concert, and no 
doubt, if the industry of the director and active members 
continues at the present rate, by the time the next concert 
comes the club will be very much better prepared than it 
was for the last concert. Despair reigned in the heart of 
everyone before the first concert, and while the club was 
able to get through all right and to give one of the best 
performances it ever gave, nevertheless it was only by the 
best luck and a little “pure cussedness” that it happened 
It can be safely said that there will be no such ill prepara- 
tion for the next concert. 

The second concert will occur on January 29, Tuesday 
evening, at the Odeon. It will be more enjoyable than the 
usual Apollo concerts, owing to the fact that the club 
has prepared a number of encores, contrary to the usual 
rule, and will be willing to sing them if desired. Hereto- 
fore the Apollo Club has been very careful not to give 
many encores, but, the subscribers of the organization hav- 
ing requested that they be given, a change will be made in 
this regard and encores to satisfy everybody will be given 
in the future. 

The soloist at the next concert will be the ’cellist Hugo 
Becker, and it is rumored that Mons Gauthier, the cele- 
brated French tenor, will also be on the program 

©®AaA® 

Edward Strauss and his orchestra will give four con 
certs at the Odeon on Friday evening, Saturday afternoon 
and evening, and Sunday evening, February 1, 2 and 3 
The programs for these excellent concerts have not as yet 
been made known, but they will be published in this col 
umn as soon as they arrive. Homer Moore is attending 
to the local management of the concerts. and he will doubt- 
less bring them to a very successful conclusion. Mr 
Kronberg, the Western representative of the orchestra, 
has been in the city some time making arrangements for 


the performances. Rockwe.y S. BRANnK 


Grace Wells Heagle. 

One of the most promising contraltos in this vicinity is 
Miss Grace Wells Heagle, a pupil of S. C. Bennett. This 
young singer, who is the solo alto at the Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn, has a voice of unusual quality, 
rich and full, and is fortunate in possessing an attractive 
personal appearance. Miss Heagle will be heard in a se- 
ries of recitals which Mr. Bennett is arranging 





Leonora Jackson in the West 7 and 
South. 


EONORA JACKSON and her company are having a 

triumphal march through the South after a long list 

of conquests in the West The popular violinist has not 

dates enough to supply the demand, for her time is already 
booked up solid for weeks in advance 

A recent triumph in the West was at Peoria, IIL, under 
the auspices of the Woman's Club, the second largest 
woman's club in that State. The Peoria Jowrnal wrote as 
follows: 

‘Leonora Jackson, the superb violinist, and her more 
than capable assistants and co-workers, were greeted by a 
which was completely 
carried away with what it heard. Miss Jackson is certainly 
an artist of the purest type. She 
handles her instrument with the rarest skill, and brings 
forth from it the most wonderful and enchanting music. 


very large audience last evening 


a wonderful musician 


It is just simply impossible to speak too highly of her; 
her work is beyond everything that has been heard here, 
and that is saying very She simply 
had her hearers at her feet, and the Auditorium resounded 
again and again with the ring of applause that greeted her 
Miss Jackson’s able co-workers were ac- 


very much, indeed 


every number. 
corded similar treatment, and encores were the order of 


, 
the evening 


H. Whitney Tew Sails. 


WHITNEY TEW returned to England last week 
H. on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. The eminent 
basso was obliged to decline several important American 
engagements in order to reach England in time for his 





forthcoming “In a Persian Garden” tour, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Vert 

Mr. Tew is booked continuously throughout the present 
season and up to January 1, 1902, at which time he con- 
templates a more extended professional visit to this coun- 
try. Negotiations are now pending with several influen- 
tial societies and orchestras in the United States, and a 
number of appearances already have been arranged 

That this vocalist is one of the well equipped artists 
was made manifest during his recent brief sojourn in 
America, and the announcement that he is to return next 
winter will be welcomed by his many admirers 


Tenor Giles Ill. 


E. Ellsworth Giles, the well-known tenor, whose last 
great successes were with the big artists of the Maine and 
New Hampshire festivals, lies dangerously ill in a New 
York city hospital with typhoid fever; his sister is with 
him. His many friends, and the musical public generally, 
will wish him early convalescence. 
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N editorial announcement in this issue, setting forth 

the object of this new department, will no doutt 
convey information which will be welcome and in- 
teresting to the readers of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





F late much has been printed in the press through- 

out the country on “Where Fiddles Are 

Made,” or “A Town of Violin Makers,” refer- 

ring to Mittenwald, in Upper Bavaria, in Ger- 

many. There is no question that Mittenwald supplies the 

greatest number, but with few exceptions they can be justly 

termed “‘fiddles,” as is generally understood when speaking 
of the cheap violin. 

In England the word “fiddle” is always used when 
speaking of the violin, it being the proper English name 
for violin. The word comes from the Low Latin vitula, 
a fiddle, and it is found also in the Teutonic language in 
various forms. But here we always use it contemptuously 
or humorously. And justly so, for when mentioning the 
word violin we expect all that the word implies. 

Tke comments made about the tremendous yearly pro- 
duction of “violins” made in Mittenwald alone prove 
that this craft cannot be followed in that part of the 
country as an art. One organization is credited with ex- 
porting 15,000 alone! Consider nearly the whole popula- 
tion of the town making fiddles; what results are ob- 
tained? Why that town should be called “German Cre- 
mona” because it makes so many fiddles is wrong. It is 
a desecration of the art of violin making and which in 
Cremona was at its height. 

In the trade the word Mittenwald at once stamps the 
product as of ordinary grade. Imagine the amount of 
wood that is used there, and how can it all be “old wood,” 
whicii is at least expected in fine grade violins? At the 
time of the founder of that industry in that country, 
Matthias Kotz, it was surely conducted and followed as an 
art. Now mostly all violins are made “as over the last,” 
and very little attention is paid to tone construction. The 
internal work is crude and careless and attention is given 
only to outward appearance. Some' by chance happen to 
turn out quite fair in tone, but that is mostly due to acci- 
dent, both in choice of wood and adjustment. 

Examine case after case of these instruments when they 
are shipped here, and how many are in a condition to be 
played upon? Ill-fitting bridges, the strings often lying 
close on the finger board, the neck warped back or put 
together in slipshod manner. But when we think at what 
figure these “fiddles” are sold, how is it possible to ex- 
pect good work or good results? Justly, then, they should 
be called ‘‘fiddles.” 

Some of the comments in the press read: 

“Mittenwald has taken the place of Cremona, although 
it may take another 200 years before its violins can be 
mentioned in the same breath with those of the famous 
Italian town!” How silly the comparison! 

How can it take the place of Cremona, when 200 years 
must elapse before its products can be compared to Italian 
makes? Another example of the intelligence used by so 
many who write on the violin question. 

As to the copying of the old famous master models, 
they are as far from any resemblance to them as the old 
masters were toward one another. The New York 
Herald of December 2, 1900, quotes a fiddle seller as say 
ing, when speaking of the Mittenwald products: ‘They 
make about 50,000 a year in that town. There are tricks 
in the trade,” he further states, “and each family of these 
fiddle makers has its own trick, which it keeps a secret!” 

Good that they do, for some of their products show that 
the “trick” is on the purchaser. A few manufacturers 
really make some good violins there, and they are generally 
called piece workers, and, of course, are more careful in 
their graduations and produce better effects. 

The interviewed further states; “Would you believe that 
fiddle varnish is of the first importance? I think the fine 
tone of the Stradivarius and Guarnerius fiddles is owing 
to the peculiar varnish that was used.” 

What rot! Irrespective of whether the top or back is 
kept %, % or &% inch thick, or whatever wood used, the 
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varnish did it! Stich instructive (?) nonsense is written 
for the edification of the uninitiated about violins! It is 
also stated that the town has a school where the “general 
technical work of violin building” is instructed, and the 
course is three years, embracing also the “art of drawing, 
_singing and playing on the violin.” The products in gen 
eral show what a “three years’ course” in violin making 
results in. I think it justifiable to make a distinction in 
this noble art and call such works “‘fiddles.” 

With all the “over the last’”’ work mostly produced there, 
never are two fiddles alike. Supposing all were graduated 
after a certain system for tone production, no two could 
ever sound alike. With whatever amount of care the ar- 
tist violin maker works, he never can make two violins 
alike, Fine violin making cannot be taught, as other crafts. 
The talent must develop itself, just the same as the artist 
painter or composer. Neither can an artist violin maker 
confine himself to set rules or working hours. The brain 
constantly active, mood and temperament must all be con- 
sidered, for the work requires great skill and patience. 
Hence violin making is and always will be an art, and “fid 
dle making” will always remain in the industry class as the 
“toy industry” holds a prominent place in Germany also. 

In France, the violin industry was mostly centred in 
Mirecourt, where it was also handed down from family to 
family, but the works were of a better grade in general 
than the Mittenwald or Markneukirchen production. 

In this country no such centring in this industry exists, 
and violin making has been mostly followed as an art. In 
several cases here one sees circulars or cards of makers of 
violins, who have followed it as a specialty, and who, to 
classify themselves from the average “fiddle” maker, state 
“strictly hand-made violins”! I wonder if they supposed 
the general public thought violins were made with the 
feet? 

In a Pittsburg paper dated December 22, 1900, is an- 
other comment about the violin. At the head of the col- 
umn in large headlines is “Violins by Hand,” and speak- 
ing about a preacher, who, to add to his salary, makes 
“fiddles.” No doubt! In addition to making violins, it 
further states “the reverend gentleman also makes guitars, 
autoharps and ’cellos”! In a New York paper of October 
25, 1900, is quite a lengthy article on “Schoolboy Would Be 
a Stradivarius.” The lad is fourteen years old, self-taught, 
made his own tools, and is called “the boy fiddle maker,” 
and the “instrument which he has just completed is the 
wonder of all musicians.and experts in the vicinity.” No 
doubt of it! A San Francisco paper of December 10, 1900, 
called attention to a “remarkable fiddle” made by a Mis- 
souri man. “The back is of cherry, from a table more 
than a century old, which formerly belonged to the How- 
ard Payne College. In the centre of the back are inserted 
twenty-one pieces of wood from the Holy Land, one being 
from a grapevine thai grew in the garden of Gethsemane. 
Around the margin are set in a row small pieces of wood, 
diamond shaped, gathered from all over the civilized world. 
In one end of the back is inserted a horeshoe made of 
castor wood, and in the other end is the image of a rabbit 
carved in cherry. There are in all over 150 pieces of wood, 
and the only tools used in the manufacture of the instru- 
ment were a pocketknife and a half inch chisel!” Surely 
this is a “hand-made fiddle.” Comments on violin mak- 
ing, as quoted above, prove how little this noble art is 
understood, and with what readiness incidents pertaining 
to this difficult study are thoughtlessly enthused upon. 


Old and New Violins. 


Which, To-day, Are the Better Musical Instru- 
ments ? 
: By J. C, FREEMAN 
N a recent article which appeared in THE Musica 
Courter the writer takes the public very much to 
task for buying violins by the old makers instead 
ofnew. His tirade against the violin dealers who sup 
ply them and the violin teachers who play and recommend 
them is a bitter complaint against existing conditions 
throughout Europe and America. 
What has caused this condition to exist? Why have 
violinists for a century played old violins in preference to 





new? Why do amateurs prefer the tone of the old to the 
new? These questions answered and we have the reason 
for the writer’s complaint, 

In the consideration of this question it must be borne 
in mind that while both old and new violins have certain 
qualities in common, they are, notwithstanding, so dif- 
ferent that they should be regarded as two distinct propo- 
sitions. 

To illustrate, what object would there be in comparing 
Ysaye with John Smith, the leader of the Cross Corners 
Orchestra? Both are violinists, each excels in his class, 
but the point is that they belong to different classes, 
Among the ballroom votaries of Cross Corners there may 
be many no doubt who know of no other violinist than 
Smith and regard him as a wonder, which he may be in 
his class. What use is there in talking to them of Ysaye? 
Would his Beethoven concerto appeal to them with one 
hearing. or two, or three, half as well as Smith’s “Ar- 
kansas Traveler”? I think not! The two violinists are so 
widely apart, musically speaking, that they have nothing in 
common, and before the public could appreciate fully the 
import of that contrast many intermediate violinists must 
needs be heard and comparisons made. 

The same is true of violin tone quality. As well com- 
pare the untrained soprano of a country church choir with 
the magnificent voice of a Patti, or new wine with an old 
vintage, as the voice of the representative new violin with 
that of the representative old. Because our colored 
brother prefers raw alcohol must we condemn choice old 
Bourbon? 

Cultured people prefer musical tone to noise. A noisy 
fiddle is an abomination, and a few violin, in a critically 
musical sense, is unfit for use. This is the verdict of a 
hundred years, based not on fancy but fact, and with each 
year, with the advance of musical taste, the public, like 
water seeking its level, becomes more and more devoted 
to that which offers the best medium of musical expres- 
sion, 

It does not follow that all old violins are by any means 
faultless, for there are both poor and good. It is also true 
that mistakes are made in the selection of instruments, as 
indicated by that writer. But this is also true of new 
violins, and everything else as well. It is purely inci- 
dental to business of any kind, and furnishes no ground 
for the general condemnation of the violin teachers and 
dealers throughout the country for dishonesty of pur- 
pose. Noise is not tone, neither does it signify knowl- 
edge. Noisy vaporings and generalities on the part of a 
writer are usually the only weapons of the “wounded bird 
that flutters.” 

This writer’s citation of the case of Wieniawski and the 
—__—_—_—— violin he bought for a Guarnerius in Brook- 
lyn does not prove that this was a representative speci- 
men. In the first place, I doubt if the occurrence ever 
took place, and, second, if it did it shows that Wieniaw- 
ski was a very poor judge of violins, both as regards tone 
and the instrument itself. And, third, it shows that if the 
violin was genuine it was only a shell, a mere ghost of its 
former self through bad repairing and imperfect adjust- 
ment. All violinists know the importance of this last 
statement. So does the writer of the article mentioned, 
or should at least, although good repairing is not, as 4 
rule, done by the average violin maker. The finest violin 
that that imperial genius, Antonio Stradivarius, ever made 
can by ten minutes of unskillful work be utterly ruined 
An improperly fitted sound post or bass bar, which con- 
stitutes the nervous system or spinal column of the vio- 
lin, will render the finest Italian masterpiece quite bereft 
of every fine mellow quality of its tone, and leave it sharp 
and wiry. No one would think of pitting a cripple against 
a healthy young athlete. To cite such a case as this as 
being of material evidence is the merest buncombe. 
Everyone knows of what the violins of Joseph Guarnerius 
are capable. A poorly preserved and repaired one is no 
more fit for concert'use than the Columbia would be in a 
race with her mainmast gone by the board. It is pre 
posterous to compare such a violin with a noisy new one, 
and then advertise the fact that “My violins are better 
than the old.” 

The reader must bear in mind that when the first violins 
appeared in Italy the modern orchestra was unknown. The 
violin had no part on the scores of that aay. It was im 
tended by its makers for another purpose, to accompany the 
voice in song and for chamber music. From its inception 
in 1540 to the time that it may have been said to have 
reached its pinnacle in Cremona nearly two centuries 
elapsed. The early masters could have had no conception 
of the uses to which to-day their instruments are put. They 
had no Madison Square gardens or auditoriums to fill and 
the modern concerto was unknown. They built for quality 
of tone and sweetness. How fruitless then to compare an 
Amati with a new violin of a large Stradivarius model. 
The noise of the latter is not to be found in the former and 
only the ignorant think it has more tone because they mis- 
take noise for tone. When Stradivarius evolved his first 
flat, broad model he, ably seconded by Joseph Guarnerius, 
placed the violin where it is to-day and invented and built 
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greatest breadth together with the finest quality of tone. 
Violins of these different types are as distinct in their pur- 
pose and uses as 1s the Norman draft horse from a race 
horse. Each has its sphere and fills it. 

In hope of immediate riches the modern maker as a rule 
constructs his violin thin in wood, so that when it is 
easily as an old instrument, 
and thus find a ready buyer. The result of this is that 
aiter a few years it is not worth one-third its original 
value, as it soon plays out and is unfit for use. It sounds 
This, with rare 


finished it will respond as 


better the first day than ever afterward. 
exceptions, is the sort of a “made while you wait” violin 
they would have one accept as as good a musical instru- 
ment as one seasoned by a century of use. 

The violinist who finds his best means of musical ex- 
pression in the tone of a fine old violin, the business man 
who as an amateur prefers the tone of a fine old violin, 
and the public at large, are not lacking in judgment or in 
This is what the author cf the 
It does not 
follow that because the public does not think as he does 


hearing and appreciation. 
article in question would have us believe. 
that the public is wrong. This reminds me of the story in 
Puck of what Schmidt the ‘cellist told Brown who ran to 
tell him breathlessly how the critics had “roasted” him. 
He replied: “And the critics know more about roasting 
than they do about ’cello playing.” 

The author would have it appear that all violin dealers 
(but one) are very, very bad, and all teachers equally dis- 
reputable. I submit, however, that in this line fraud, a 
thing which he accuses “professors” and teachers of en- 
couraging, is less common and less practiced than in the 
sale of any other art work. Anything similar to the recent 
discovery at the Boston Museum among the Tanagra 
specimens was never known. Compared with misrepre- 
sentations in the paintings of the old masters that of violins 


nall as to be entirely out of consideration. The 


is sO s 
reason is, of course, that while good imitations can be 
made, no one has ever yet succeeded in imitating the tone 


In short, a Stradivarius is not played or bought because it 
is a Stradivarius, but because of its unapproached tone 
quality. 

What is the object then of such a line oi argument? 
“argument,” for it is not argument. Argu- 
ment implies reasoning. Would this writer have us be- 
lieve that people pay $1,000, $1,500 and even $5,000 and 
To make 


We cannot say 


over for violins simply because they are old? 
such a statement infers that people have utterly lost their 
My experience is that such is not the case. As a 
People buy for tone 
At least tone is the matter of prime im- 


senses 
matter of fact it is quite the contrary. 
and not name. 
portance What difference does it make to the average 
musician who the maker of his violin was, so long as it has 
the tone? But the point is that a good name presupposes 
a good tone, and the old masters won their reputation sole- 
ly on the merits of their work. Must we accept the theory 
that the whole violin fraternity is wrong, and that this 
maker of new violins is right? The “mania” of which this 
writer complains and which he treats with scorn in order 
to discredit if possible all but modern violins is a second- 
ary matter, and should not be made to appear primary. In 
the first place “to hunt” does not generally mean “to find,” 
but rather to search for something or to follow after 
There is no doubt that many people take an absolute 
delight in “fiddle hunting,” and why should they not if 
they wish to do so? Is the 


fancy one which trespasses on any article of the constitu- 


Is it not periectly legitimate? 
tion of the country? Do not people make collections of 
paintings, rugs, bric-a-brac, &c., as well as of rare old 
violins? They certainly are privileged to do so ‘if they 
wish. This indicates simply the widespread and universal 
demand, ‘call it a “craze” if you wish, to possess violins 
with other tone quality than that possessed by the new 
violins of the day 
violin , 


I am not discrediting the modern 
I am very sensible of the fact that some splendid 
instruments are being made, but they are in their infancy 
so far as tone is concerned, and will require years to grow 
out of it. I give the American maker credit for all he has 
done in his line, but I insist that his violins should be* 
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classified as new violins, or infants, which they are musi- 
cally speaking, and therefore his oft repeated claim “as 
good as the old” must be taken with a very large grain of 
salt. 

It will be found that the greatest of modern makers are 
the most modest, and their love and veneration for the old 
makers is a marked characteristic. They who have had 
most to do with the violins of the old makers can appreciate 
the wide gulf which exists between ‘the tone of the best 
new and any well made, properly adjusted old violin. They 
also learn to know what violin tone really is, an article with 
which very, very few modern makers have even a speaking 
acquaintance. 

To quote further from this writer’s article in reference 
to a price list of a well-known Western house: 

“T have before me the price list of a Western musical ex 
pert claiming to have a large line of old violins to be sold 
on account of return of expert from Europe with another 
large assortment of incoming specimens, all solo violins, 
from $60 up.” The term “solo” in the first place, as I un 
derstand it, is an air or strain sung or played by a single 
person. It does not follow, in my opinion, that because 
one cannot play the classics of violin literature he can- 
not play a solo, because “Home, Sweet Home’ and “Suanee 
River” are solos quite as much as the most difficult com 
position written for the violin. There are a great many 
more solo players who perform such music and the easier 
violin compositions, and who “waste their sweetness on 
the desert air,” as far as the public is concerned, than there 
are those who play the Mendelssohn E minor Concerto 
with orchestral accompaniment. 

The “Western” house recognizes the needs of the masses 
quite as well as those of the most advanced players; that is 


why its collection contains “solo” violins from “$60 to 
$6,000.” 
Then he asks another question and answers it—the only 


answer he has vouchsafed a waiting and anxious public 
Ihe question : 

“How could this and that alleged expert travel in the 
smalt territory of Europe every season and come back with 
trunks full’ of fine specimens ? Is the love for the art 
degenerating in Europe? Not much; we all, 4. ¢., the 
initiated, know better,” &c 

Now for his answer: 

“The reader may ask, Through whom and how am I 
to know whether I get such an instrument or rfot? Let 
your common sense dictate you to inquire for the honest, 
legitimate dealer of standing in his profession, just as you 
would for any other legitimate or honest article, and you 
will be on the right track.” 

If this means anything it means, in other words, dear 
reader, if you want a diamond, don’t go to Tiffany's 
Fifteen years of experience in this very line in this country 
“small territory of Europe every season” has 
to enable me to explain 


and in the 
given me sufficient “initiation” 
to the “initiated” how it is possible to “come back every 
season with trunks full of fine specimens.” 

In the first place, violin making existed in almost every 
city in Italy during a period of nearly 300 years, and was 
not confined to any one locality. Not only this, but in 
almost every little dorf in Germany and Austria, not to 
speak of France and England and the remainder of Eu- 
rope as well. The number of violins made during three 
centuries was very great. Instead of the dozen or so 
names of violin makers that are generally known there 
were hundreds of them. These furnished the bulk of 
violins which are now being put in use. Forty or even 
twenty-five years ago they were not noticed, because 
violins were far cheaper then than they are now, and a 
violin by Stradivarius which could then be had for $1,500 
could not now be bought for $5,000 

As all old violins have increased in value in like or 
greater proportion, it has resulted in bringing from their 
fourth and fifth 


classes, which would have been passed as valueless in the 


hiding places thousands of the third, 


days of Vuillaume and Torisio 
Albert Hamma and Frederick Gardelli, both experts, 
whose sole business for twenty-five years has been the 


uncovering of these treasures in Italy, have often related 
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to me in our travels together how as recently as twenty 
years ago nothing but first-class specimens of the great- 
would them Such 
ordinary Gaglianos, Testoris and the like were not valu- 


est makers tempt violins as the 
able enough for them to spend any time over 

Now every Italian violin of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, if it have wood enough, has 
value. These are the violins that form about 60 per cent 
of the business in old violins to-day. When properly 
adjusted and regulated they possess the tone qualities 
desired by musicians. Will anyone say that such violins 
are bought on their name? If so he is badly mistaken, for 
as a rule the names of their makers were never heard 
of by 99 per cent. of the violin players of the country 

It is thus that Italy is to-day supplying from her 
diminishing store the violins at from $150 up, while the 
cheaper grades are of German and French origin 

Another point, and then I will close. It is that there 
always will be old violins. They do not go out of exist- 
While it is true that it is 


becoming more and more difficult to find even 


ence with a few generations 
daily 
ordinary specimens in Europe, there are many more old 
violins in use to-day than ever before. 

They are in circulation, so to speak, and will remain in 
“Western’ 
houses who have put them there and have brought to this 


use, and it is these “so-called experts” of 


country hundreds in the last fifteen years, and made it 
possible to obtain a violin that is a good musical instrument 
at the same price that was formerly charged for certain 
makes of new violins. 

The era has passed when $200 to $500 can be charged for 
uny new violin which intrinsically is not worth over $100 
rhe reason is that there are a sufficient number of old vio 
lins in the country to meet the demand, and few persons 
will pay such a sum for a new violin by any modern Strad- 
ivarius, when they can secure an old one with infinitely 
We have here 
the reason of the dislike of the average violin maker for 


better tone for less than half the amount 


the old violin collector, be he a dealer or private gentle- 
man 

Finally, let me say I do not intend to be drawn into any 
further discussion on this subject, for I feel that the stand 
ard of intelligence of the musical public is too high to have 


patience with such a ridiculous one-sided, proposition 


Shannah Cumming Engaged. 
HIS brilliant soprano made such a hit at her recent ap 
pearance at the Montclair Club that she has been re 
engaged for the concert of February 18, along with tenor 
Smock, violinist Wilczek, and pianist F. W 
couple of press notices of some time ago confirm the 


Hart 


Riesberg A 


news of her success in both Ottawa, Canada, and 
ford, Conn., as follows: 

Miss Shannah Cumming, of New York, the soprano soloist, 
possessed of an excellent rich voice, clear and powerful, every tone 
being heard to advantage all over the house Her articulation is 


inct and she won last night round after round of applause in 





her rendition of “Praise Thou the Lord, O My Spirit Ottawa 
Daily Press 

Miss Cumming has a pure soprano voice of an exquisite timbre 
and vibrant with feeling. She employs it with a complete apprecia 
tion of the author's theme and with the most charming technic and 
method.—Hartford Daily Courant 


Strauss Orchestra. 
R' DOLPH ARONSON has just returned from Cali 


fornia, where Eduard Strauss and his orchestra are 
playing to good houses. During his short visit to the West 
Mr. Aronson prevailed upon Herr Strauss, and he has 
consented to appear with his full orchestra at the Broad 
way Theatre in February, the evening previous to his de 
parture for Europe. A short concert will be played in the 
third act of “Vienna Life.” The scene represents the 


This 


is the very place where Johann Strauss, the father of the 


Casino and grounds at Hietzing, a suburb of Vienna 


Waltz Kings,” began his famous career, many years ago, 


and a scene which has become famous in the history of 


Vienna life will be reproduced, in all its details, at the 
Broadway Theatre. 
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The Virgil Clavier Controversy. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


HAVE been much interested in the controversy now 
going on in your valuable paper between Mr. Vir- 
gil and Dr. Hanchett, and as I have never yet 
spoken my final word in regard to Mr. Virgil and 

his Clavier method, I think I will do so now. This is the 
holiday season, and we may as well have a “clearing out 
sale” on the subject of methods. 

Mr. Virgil has never explained how it was that he 
thought out his method on precisely the lines laid down in 
my edition of the “Deppe Exercises,” published two full 
years before Mr. Virgil’s book, nor has he ever alluded to 
that interview held by him with me in Chicago, when he 
journeyed from Peoria to ask me to give him an account 
of Deppe’s method and to show him about it on the piano. 
The cool manner in which Mr. Virgil appropriated all of 
Deppe’s ideas and published them to the world as his own 
staggered me, I must confess, * 

The Virgil Clavier method is a very peculiar one, as is 
also the Deppe method, and the most peculiar part of these 
methods is, that they coincide down to the smallest par- 
ticulars in their peculiarities. How one man could have 
thought out a thing so exactly like another, as Mr. Virgil 
appears to have done, is certainly a very remarkable coin- 
cidence, or would be, if the key to the situation were not 
supplied. 

When one has studied the Deppe and Virgil methods 
one is reminded of an old saw, which has been recited by 
children probably since the days of Adam and Eve, and 
handed down by them to each other. This might be modi- 
fied as follows: 


Deppe went up one pair of stairs. 
So did Virgil. 

Deppe went up two pair of stairs. 
So did Virgil. 

Deppe went up three pair of stairs. 
So did Virgil, &c. 


I shall not relate further details of this harrowing his- 
tory, as to who “saw the dead horse,” but I will continue 
the analogy: . 

Deppe said that the elementary instruction in piano play- 
ing had never been scientifically thought out. So did Vir- 
gil. Deppe said you must first get the hand “in order.” 
Virgil advocates “hand shaping.” Deppe invented certain 
hand positions; Virgil prescribed the same; Deppe laid 
down a particular course of finger exercises to attain a 
certain result, Virgil laid down a Similar one. Deppe said 
the movements could be practiced on a table; Virgil man- 
ufactured practice tables. Deppe advocated breathing 
deeply; so did Virgil. Deppe took the elements of piano 
technic apart and reduced them to first principles; so did 
Virgil, Deppe evolved a series of exercises so simple that 
they could be taught orally, without notes (his idea being 
that the entire attention should be concentrated, at first, 
upon the position of the hands). Virgil has done the same, 
and has written diagrams instead of notes, with fingering. 

Time and space fail me in describing the minute details 
in which Virgil’s Clavier method corresponds with’ Deppe’s 
exercises, and besides, a practical demonstration on the 
keyboard would be necessary. I should like very much to 
make such a demonstration to Dr. Hanchett, however, and 
if he will do me the honor to call and give me two hours 
of his time, I will explain the Deppe exercises to him ex- 
actly as I did to Mr. Virgil. With his knowledge of the 
Virgil foundation exercises he will see the identity of ideas 
at a glance. Virgil has simply padded out the Deppe exer- 
cises with a multiplicity of finger practice, very good for 
strengthening the hands, but revealing no new thought. 
This Deppe purposely abstained from, as he said “enough 
of that sort of thing had been done before.” 

Dr. Hanchett closes his first article with the question: 
“Is it necessary to have a distinctive Clavier method?” 
To this question I should decidedly say, it is not. The 
Clavier is only an adjustable keyboard and is played exactly 
like the piano. It is helpful in developing a fine technic, 


but it is not indispensable. The playing of the virtuosi 
before the public who have never used a Clavier proves this. 
Amy Fay, 142 East Fortieth street. 


DECEMBER 28, 1900. 


Having read the first paper on “The Clavier 
Method,” by Henry G. MHanchett, in last week's 
Musica Courier, I find in it so many misstatements that 
I am impelled to say a word or two on the side of truth. 
The host of artists and teachers who are studying the 
method with its distinguished inventor, A. K. Virgil, are 
not “learning the Clavier for its own sake’; the goal of 
their effort is not “technic, execution, gymnastics’; they 
are not studying technic for its own sake, either, nor do 
they hold of “inferior rank quality of touch, artistic ex- 
pression, beauty, culture, music.” These statements are 
wide of the truth. 

On the contrary, the constant aim is to produce beauti- 
ful tone, to give the player mental control over himself 
and train him to make the artistic effects needed in the 
compositions he plays. In all the advanced technical 
work with Mr. Virgil the piano is used more than the 
Clavier. Every gradation of tonal coloring in scales, the 
utmost power as well as delicacy in chords, all varieties 
of tone in octaves and trills are studied and applied to the 
pieces played. Such thorough, logical, scientific, artistic 
instruction in piano playing I have never seen anywhere 
else, and I have studied with some of the best masters 
in Europe and America. In my opinion American girls 
make a great mistake to go to Europe for music study, 
when such exceptional technical and artistic training can 
be had right here in New York. 

HARRIETTE BROWER. 





26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, 
New York City 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

For the past few weeks Dr. Hanchett has been airing 
his opinions on the Virgil method through the “columns 
of your paper, and as I am quite interested in this method 
of piano instruction I beg to differ with him on one or 
two points especially. 

Since June, 1899, I have been a student under Mr. Vir- 
gil, both privately and in class, and know from my own 
experience that when the doctor says “These schools, 
without exception, make the goal technic, execution, per- 
formance, gymnastics; in all of them quality of touch, 
artistic expression, beauty, culture, music are considers- 
tions are inferior rank” he is saying that which is utterly 
untenable. Our one goal, our one ideal, is true artistic 
and musica] playing, which is only reached when tech- 
nical difficulties are overcome. This, it is admitted by all, 
Clavier pupils surmount much more quickly and thor- 
oughly than the average piano student of to-day. 

In his latest article he says: “Those most intimately 
associated with the Clavier are really not its best expo- 
nents.” Will the respected doctor kindly tell us who are? 
Or perhaps in the near future he will show us some of his 
results. Joun R. REBARER. 





50 West SEVENTEENTH STRFET, 
NEW YORK, January 6, 1901. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

Having read Dr. Hanchett’s articles upon the Clavier 
method in your last two issues, I deem it a special privi- 
lege to have the opportunity to state the inestimable 
value and benefit personally received through Mr, Virgil's 
instruction. 

The following assertion made by Dr. Hanchett I con- 
sider absolutely incorrect—the school conducted by the 
Clavier Company and A. K. Virgil makes “the goal 
technic, execution, performance, gymnastics; quality of 
touch, artistic expression, beauty, culture, music, are con- 
siderations of inferior rank.” From the fact that I have 
had four years’ study in Germany with several noted 
teachers, not to mention the years of previous ‘study be- 
fore going abroad, I feel somewhat qualified to express 


Mr. Virgil does not, as Dr. Hanchett states, harp on the 
mechanical side alone. Most teachers harp on the musi- 
cal side, but Mr. Virgil and the Clavier method harp on 
all sides. 

Music and musical effects were talked into my ears, but 
failed to get the power of expression into my fingers. 
It takes more than talk4o get this power into the fingers, 
and it takes more than the hearing of effects to be able to 
produce them. 

In the Clavier method the intellectual and technical are 
wisely and properly dwelt upon, until the fingers become 
capable of expressing musical effects. With all my musi- 
cal training my greatest fault was quality of touch. I now 
find that the reason I had failed was because I possessed 
no positive knowledge of how the various qualities of 
touch are produced. Mr. Virgil at once pointed out not 
only my defects but their causes, and prescribed the 
remedy. In a littie over a year and a half I have quite 
doubled my velocity, greatly improved my fortissimo and 
pianissimo, and at, the same time have gained much in 
quality of tone. I attribute this to the right use of the 
Clavier, according to the Clavier method. 

Dr. Hanchett, in closing his second letter, says that “‘de- 
tails and specifications must be reserved for a future com- 
munication.” I once had the privilege of hearing him 
play Chopin’s A flat Ballade. I thought at the time that 
a right use of the Clavier method would be most helpful 
in his case. It would be rather interesting to me to have 
him state in his promised “details and specifications” how 
he managed to acquire his quality of touch. 

WINNIFRED WILLETT. 








Earl Gulick. 


ARL GULICK was the special soloist at the Daughters 

of the American Revolution reception and musicale, 

at Sherry’s, last Saturday afternoon, singing “A May Day,” 

and, in response to the hearty encore, “Last Rose of Sum- 

mer.” On all sides were heard exclamations of pleasure 
over the bright boy and his singing. 

To record the number of engagements this talented boy 
has filled and the press notices he has received would fill 
a lot of space, but among his valued testimonials is one 
from Dr. W. H. Woodcock, organist of the Garden City 
(L. I.) Cathedral. His reputation as a trainer of boys 
voices for the last twenty-five years makes his indorsement 
of value: 

After hearing you sing in the Cathedral last Sunday afternoon I 
cannot let the event pass without saying to you that your voice to 
me is a revelation. I have never heard anything more beautiful. 
You sing more like an angel-than a human being. Most faithfully 
yours, W. H. Woopcoc« 

Here are two Brooklyn press notices and one from the 
New York Herald relative to the boy’s recent appearance 
there: 

Ex," Gulick is not a stranger in Brooklyn, though he doubtless 
reveaied himself to many in a new light last night. Those who have 
heard of his growing fame as a singer were possibly prepared for a 
certain proficiency and childish purity of voice, but his artistic 
method and maturity of style took many by surprise, as the com- 
ments indicated. Master Gulick has all the charm of voice and pur- 
ity and quality looked for in the best of boy singers, but he has more 
than this. He is endowed with a seeming understanding of vocal 
expression that would do credit to a mature singer, and which is not 
less than extraordinary for a lad, and, above all, is the ease with 
which he produces his tones. He delighted his hearers and his ex- 
ceptional ability was freely discussed.—Brooklyn Daily Times, De 
cember 5, 1900. 





Earl Gulick’s wonderfully beautiful voice was in evidence.—Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle. 





Earl Gulick’s charm of voice and interpretative ability were favored 
by the Academy acoustic advantages.—Brooklyn Standard-Union. 





Musically last week Brooklyn held much that appealed to the so 
ciety element. Tuesday evening the Apollo concert, at the Academy 
of Music, was most fashionably attended. The presence of Earl 
Gulick added not a little interest to the affair, for famed as is this 
young singer, his nata! city has had few opportunities to enjoy his 
voice. He simply charmed his audience. After his appearance Earl 
and his mother were guests in the directors’ box. All the boxes 
held their quota, and the season for the Apollo was considered most 
Auspiciously opened.—New York Herald, December 16, 1900. 
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Gabrilowitsch’s Third Recital, 


HAT must the great artist who has studied 
hard and faithfully for years—since child- 





hood, say—think of the 1,000 pair of 
eyes riveted upon him at public per- 
formances? It would, indeed, be interesting to get his 


thoughts photographed on the spot. If there was noth- 


ing else to marvel at, the feat of memory alone is an 


astonishing achievement. ‘To memorize all those notes!” 
exclaimed one enthusiast at the 
brilowitsch gave in Mendelssohn Hall last Saturday aiter 
noon. “How does he do it?” 


The audience was largely a musical one, 


third recital which Ga- 


although there 
were three laughable attempts to applaud before the pianist 
had finished playing familiar compositions. After win- 
ning laurels at his previous New York recitals and at his 
appearances in Philadelphia and other cities, it would seem 
gross impertinence to write an analytical report of this 
rarely gifted young Russian. In the European centres, 
when they hear one, his genius 


acknowledged. He is a great 


where they know a “god” 
has been recognized and 
artist, ever displaying a musical touch of ravishing beauty 
and a poetic insight that cannot fail to convince the most 
indifferent. 

When the thoughtful and thought- 
less are alike impressed with the unusual qualities of the 
With the list of compositions played 
it was not difficult to hold his 
audience spellbound to the end. This reading of the Bach- 
Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A minor showed breadth, and 
a most wonderful performance of the Beethoven Sonata in 


Gabrilowitsch plays 


young performer. 
last Saturday afternoon 


A flat major followed. The Adagio was soul stirring as 
Gabrilowitsch played it. The Chopin-Liszt Chant Polo- 
naise in G flat major revealed the latent powers of the per- 
former. The Chopin Study in C major and the lovely 
Ballade in G minor aroused a tumult among the audience, 
and the pianist was compelled to add an encore, the Schu- 
mann “Nachtstiick,” which he played at his New York 
début in Carnegie Hall November. 

Of peculiar interest to many people was the Rubinstein 
Polonaise in E flat minor, announced upon the printed pro- 
gram as the Russian composer’s last work written for the 
It hardly seems that anyone could have played it 
just as Gabrilowitsch did, so caressingly and yet so majes- 
“Rigaudon,” by 
entitled 


piano. 


tically Raff, and a composition by 
Dvorak, 
ber, the Mendelssohn-Liszt 


from 


“Humoresque,” bring us to the last num- 
“Wedding March” and Scherzo, 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Li familiar, and 
Gabrilowitsch’s playing awakened memories both sad and 
and nine-tenths 


Dance,” 
s transcription of this composition is 


or “Elfin 
a’ 





joyous. He was recalled again and again, 


of the large audience tarried while he returned for the last 
time and played, with all the poetry at his command, “The 
Butterfly,” by Glinka. 

At his fourth recital next Saturday afternoon, January 
12, Gabrilowitsch will play this program: 


Sonata, op. 27, C sharp MiMOF.........cccececcsecccceceeess Jeethoven 
Faschingsschwank aus Wien, op. 26.... Schumann 
Nocturne, B major, Of. @...cccccccccocccese evcsneeeses Chopin 
: » C charm Seine, CDi Ge ctoccsccovcsécvgoccedoonsseces Chopin 

lonaise, A flat, op. 53......-- Chopin 





CRAMON TGR oc caceccesosescvesesscccosccoesseseneuinan Tschaikowsky 


Petite Serenade..........+.++- Gabrilowitsch 


Ee ne Schubert-Tausig 


Gulick Sings at Roseville. 


UOTING Organist F. W. Riesberg: “I have 
heard him in better voice,” 


after his singing at Rose 
ville Avenue Presbyterian Church last Sabbath evening 
The church was completely filled, every pew being occupied 
there since Dr. 


never 


There has not been as large an assemblage 
Haley’s fortieth anniversary as pastor of the church, cele- 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


brated October 28, 1900. Earl sang Buck's “Fear Not Ye, 
O Israel!” “If With All Your Hearts,” and two gospel 
hymns, one to a Scotch melody, and everyone was much 
pleased. 


Toselli Here. 


Thyra TOSELLI, the young Italian pianist, arrived 
Saturday on the Kaiserin 
He will make his first appearance in this city on the 15th 


here on Maria Theresa. 


in recital in Carnegie Hall. Many years have passed since 
an Italian pianist of rank was heard in this country, the 


last of note being Ferrucio Busoni. 
Louise B. Voigt. 


this artist’s latest 
Messiah” in 





some of notices 


ERE are 
on her singing in “The 


press 
Pittsburg: 
The Mozart Club gave its annual performance of Handel's “Mes 


siah” at Pittsburg Carnegie Music Hall last night. Miss Voigt, the 


soprano, also was enjoyable. She added herself last night to the list 
of sopranos who will be welcome hereafter [he Dispatch, Pitts 
burg, Pa., December 28, 1900. 

The soloists included Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano. Miss Voigt 


left a good impression on the audience and took good care of her 


part in the performance.—Pittsburg Leader, Pittsburg, Pa., Decem 
ber 28, 1900. 

The second concert of the season by the Mozart Club was given 
in Carnegie Music Hall! last night before a fair audience, which was 
Miss Louise B 


present and was also applauded.— 


enthusiastic Voigt, the soprano, pleased everybody 


The Pittsburg Times, Pittsburg, 


Pa., December 28, 1900. 





chorus and orchestra, was 
Mozart Club. Miss 
Richard 


tenor, were the 


“Messiah,” for solo voices, 


Handel's 
given at Carnegie Music Hall last night by the 
Miss Grace Preston, contralto; 


Louise B. Voigt, soprano; 


Byron Overstreet, basso, and William H. Rieger, 


soloists. The first three named are newcomers here, and their work 
merited the praise accorded them in the preliminary announcements 


The Press, Pittsburg, Pa., December 28, 1900. 


Handel's 
Miss 


made a pleasing 


The Mozart Club gave its eighteenth performance of 


great oratorio, “The Messiah,” last evening in Carnegie Hall 


Louise B. Voigt was the soprano soloist, and she 


impression on the audience.—Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 


December 28, 1900. 





and was also excel 
Pitts 


Miss Louise B 
lent, and was enthusiastically received by the audience The 


Voigt was the soprano soloist, 


burg Post, Pittsburg, Pa., December 28, 1900. 


A Chicago Wonder Child Abroad. 


HE subjoined paragraph is taken from a Geneva 
T (Switzerland) paper concerning the wonderful play- 
ing of a Chicago child, who is studying with Marteau, after 
having taken a thorough course of training with Chicago 
teachers. As he has been with Marteau less than a year, 
American training: 
Matteau’s class in 
conservatory Mr 
(both Ameri 
Reuter is*a veritable child prodigy. This 


his playing speaks well for his 


The great success of the recital was for Mr 


virtuosity, which promises to do honor to the 


Marteau has produced two pupils above the 
Master 


child of eight years played without trepidation five caprices 


average 


cans) Florizel 


of Paga 


nini for violi alone—pieces which one attempts only after more 





years of study than he has years of age, without missing im an ar 


peggio or a double chord, and without being intimidated by the most 
dazzling staccato passages * * Here is an exceptional nature 
He has already the flowing locks of the artist, but they are long 


blond curls which shade this fair child's face 


Massenet Composes, 


Massenet has composed a sym 
Racine’s 


which was 


During the 
phonic “Partitura” to 
“Phédre.” The 
some 


past year 


accompany tragedy, 


overture, “Phédre,” written 


years ago, has often been performed both at the 
Lamoureux and Colonne concerts and has been heard in 
London. It is that the 


complete | work will take place this winter at the Opérs ra. 


understood production of the 





Three Songs. 


Words from ~ = « « 


‘“‘Some Verses,”’ 
By HELEN HAY. 


Set to Music nna 


BERENICE THOMPSON. 


Published by 
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925 Pennsylvania Avenue N. W., 
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Hugo Becker. 
cello virtuoso, arrived here on the 


H UGO BECKER, the ‘ce rtuos 

Kaiserin Maria Theresa on Saturday. He made his 
first appearance at the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday, and he 
will make his formal début in Boston with the Symphony 
Orchestra on the 17th 


The Virgil Clavier School in Chicago. 


EWS reaches here at the 

from Chicago that the Virgil Clavier 

will be continued by C. N. Lanpher, who has hitherto held 
Details later 


moment of going to press 


School there 


the post of principal. 


Maconda in Oratorio. 


HARLOTTE 
of all the 
and upward in her artistic flight 


MACONDA, one of the n 
American 


ost admired 
sopranos, is soaring upward 
This season she has won 
a succession of brilliant triumphs in concerts and ora- 
Recently she New Ha- 


Her suc- 


torio sang in “The Messiah” in 
ven, and carried off the honors of the occasion 


cess is mirrored in these press notices: 


Madame Maconda has a full, clear soprano voice of ample power 


and agreeable quality. It is a pleasure to note that her studies have 
practically been pursued in this country, and as many think of her 
s a foreigner, it may be well to add that she is an out and out 
brilliant 
whose greatest success has been in such florid 
“Perle de 


On this account her appearance in “The 


American. Madame Maconda has won distinction as a 


coloratura soprano, 
from the Brésil,”’ or the 


arias as “Charmant WUiseau,” 


Polonaise from ‘Mignon.’ 
Messiah,” 


garded with more than ordinary interest. That she 


which does not demand vocal embellishments, was re- 
is able to lay 
vocal pyrotechnics aside and approach Handel's score in a dignified 
and conscientious manner 


attests her versatility, good training and 


high ideals. In any estimate of her singing last night the fact that 
she was suffering with a severe bronchial cough, which made every 
note an effort, must be taken into consideration. She was especially 
artistic and acceptable in “Rejoice Greatly” and “Come Unto Him,” 
and feeling. Her fine method and refined style 
“I Know that My Redeemer Liveth.”—New Haven 


Evening Register. 


sung with delicacy 


was expressed in 


Madame 


Symphony concerts, 


Maconda, the soprano, sang last winter at one of the 
and therefore had a little previous claim on the 
Madame 
cold, and no one but an artist cod have sung over and under and 


all sides of the 


hearts of some present Maconda was suffering from «a 


irritation in her throat. There is a great deal of 


style in her singing, and her interpretation and enunciation are 


also particularly good. Her voice is full and powerful. On the 


whole she was one of the most satisfactory sopranos of recent con 


certs.—New Haven Evening Leader. 


Madame De Wienzkowska’s Classes. 
well-known 


agora DE WIENZKOWSKA, the at 
pianist and teacher, is having a very busy 


Besides numerous private pupils, her 


season 
time is given to her 
which 


special classes for “Repertory and Interpretation,” 


are productive of most interesting work. The classes meet 


at Madame De Wienzkowksa’s studios, at Carnegie Hall, 
and last Monday the romantic school was successfully in 
terpreted by the following pupils: Mrs. C. Benjamin, Miss 


E. Sheldon, Mrs. M 
played selections from Chopin, 


Miss C. Hawk, who 
Schiitt, &c 


Robinson and 
Schumann, 
William R. Squire, 
Trojan, seems to have made a 
to judge 
by the press clippings this paper has printed, direct from 
the originals. A recent issue of the Troy Budget, under 
“Music and Musicians,” said this: 

present in Music Hall Wednesday evening on the 
of the Troy 


HE tenor, an erstwhile 


hit on his appearance in his former home, 


the heading of 


The audience 


occasion of the fourth concert in the twenty-sixth season 


ee 


focal Society was noteworthy for its enthusiasm. * The 


ther soloi His many friends accord 


ed him ar 


. |HEATHE GREGORY, 


BASSO. 


DRAWING ROOM CONCERTS. SONG RECITALS. 
Address: GOTTSCHALK & ALPUENTE, 21 East Tweaticth Street, 


Personal address: 76 Manhattan Avenue, New York 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS AND SONG RECITALS, 


st was William Russell Squire 


yvation and were apparently pleased with his pe gress, 
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Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., December 22, 1900. 


AN interested audience filled Wesley M. E. Church on 
Wednesday evening, December 5, to listen to Men- 
as given by the eng ay tee 

the able direction of Emil Ober-Hoffer, with arles 
rr Glenn Hall, Mrs. Jessica DeWolf and Mrs. 


delssohn’s “tlijah” 


As Elijah Charles W. Clark 
was indeed an interpreter. He brings out with clearness 
and perfection the meaning of the work he has before 
him. Mrs. Jessica DeWelf, soprano, has a remarkably 
sweet voice, and her manner is pleasing. Mrs. _ N. 
Porteous, as contralto, gave great delight by her sing- 
ing of “Oh, Rest in the Lord,” her voice being admir- 
ably suited for the selection. Glenn Hall sings with cul- 
tivation and has a beautiful voice. Miss Alberta Fisher, 
Mrs. D. M. Weishoon and Miss Pearl Benham were heard 
to admirable advantage in the trio, “Lift Thine Eyes to 
the Mountains.” The quartet and double quartet num- 
bers given by Mesdames C. N. Chadbourne, 5. Lockin, 
W. S. Marshall, Miss Mable Otis, and Alvin Davies, W. 
B. Heath, J. R. Kerr, A. R. Wiley were pleasing, while 
Master John Crosby sang the youth’s part in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Miss Eulalie Chenevert was the organist 

Mrs. Maud Ulmer-Jones, Minneapolis’ favorite singer, 
recently appeared at Winnipeg as Mabel in “The Pirates 
of Penzance,” and received many favorable press notices. 

Mrs. John Harris Chick arranged a delightful musical 
program for the Velie-Koon wedding (Miss Louise 
Koon, Charles Deere Velie), celebrated at the Church of 
the Redeemer, to which over 3,000 invitations were issued. 
Mrs. Chick’s numbers were the march from ‘“Tannhauser, 
duo and nuptial procession from Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Pilgrims’ Chorus from “Tannhauser, **Marche 
Nuptiale de Feramors,” Rubinstein; “Hail to the Happy 
Bridal Day” and Sextet from “Lucia de Lammermoor, 
Berceuse trom “Jocelyn,” with harp solo by S. R. Val- 
enza; quartet from Verdi's “Rigoletto,” gavotte from 
“Mignon,” “Walther’s Prize Lied” from “Ver Meister- 
singer.” The Bridal Chorus from “Lohengrin” was 
played as the bridal party entered, and during the service 
the “Evening Star” from “Tannhauser” was given on the 
harp and organ, while Mendelssohn's “Wedding March 
sounded as the bridal couple left the church, with the in- 
troduction to the third act of “Lohengrin” as the closing 
number. ; 

Miss Rowena Pattee played Beethoven’s “Sonata Pa- 
thetique,” also selections of Tschaikowsky, Liszt and 
Schumann, at the musicale given at her home on Fifth 
avenue, southeast. Other artists assisting were Miss 
Helen Hall, contralto, and Mrs. M. P. Vanderhorck, 
pianist. 

A lecture on “Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” was given 
by Harlow Gale at the University, December 12. 

The Misses Ruth and Wilma Anderson appeared at a 
parlor musicale given by Mrs. S, S. Brown, 1400 Park 
avenue, recently, assisted by Miss Alberta Fisher and 
Mrs. E. W. Runyan, pianist. Miss Ruth Anderson, al- 
though a Minneapolis girl, is but seldom heard here, be- 
ing constantly engaged in other cities. Miss Alberta 
Fisher, who was in excellent voice, sang a group of old 
English ballads, and was as charming in them as she is 
in more skillful work. Rubinstein’s Study, op. 23, No. 6, 
given by Miss Wilma Anderson, showed her immense 
technic. Miss Ruth Anderson's success while with the 
Gamble Concert Company was very pronounced. 

The Dilettanti Mandolin Orchestra gave a very inter- 
esting program at Century Hall, with Signor T. Di 
Giorgio as director. C. E. Fisher sang a group of solos, 
with Miss Mattie Bartholomew as accompanist; Signor 
Valenza, noted for his beautiful harp solos, was also 


W. N. Porteous as soloists. 


Mrs. Alice Adrian Pratt, Mrs. E. W. French, George 
Brown, with Miss Bertha Bradish, organist, gave a con- 
cert at Park Avenue Church recently. 

Miss Alberta Fisher, soprano, with Mrs. Edgar Runyan, 
accompanist, gave several charming songs at the recep- 
tion given by Mrs. M. Wood at her home in the 
Colonial, Park avenue, for Miss Blanche King. 

Anna De Witte Cook, organist, and Jennie May Piers, 
reader, gave a recital at Menominee, Wis., December 4. 

Hamlin Hunt, organist of Plymouth Church, played the 
orchestral parts of “The Messiah” for the Choral Club, of 


The Brilliant Pianiste 


Exclusive Management : 





Northfield, Minn., and showed himself a noteworthy artist 
in conception as well as in technic. 

A musical program was given at the residence of Mrs. 
Guy Nelson, 622 Fifth street, southeast, by Mrs. L. M. 
Parks, Mrs. Crouse, Miss Jennie Moore, vocalists; Miss 
Norma Robiiison, pianist; Hamilton Broughton, vio- 
linist, with piano accompaniment by Corinne Broughton. 

Miss Constance Usborn, a pupil of Gustavus Johnson, 
gave a recital at the Johnson Music Hall, with Charles 
Swenson as soloist. 

Charles Haswell, tenor; Jesse Schumann, violinist; 
Julius Blackstad, ’cellist; Miss Hamblin, pianist, gave a 
musicale at the Williston, with Miss Frances Bayley, 
reader, 

At a business meeting of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale 
the advisability of increasing the active membership was 
considered, but no action taken. In the afternoon the 
ladies of the Musicale and their friends were received in- 
formally at a studio tea by the reception committee, 
Mesdames E, J. Phelps, H. H. Kimball and A. H. Bright, 
assisted by Mrs. M. W. Savage, Miss Mabel Stevenson, 
Hester Torrance, Mrs. Bousfield, Eljzabeth Donaldson 
and Marguerite Gray. Musical numbers were given by 
Miss Myrtle Thompson, violinist; Mrs. E. W. Runyan, 
pianist, and Miss Edna Chamberlain, who sang “Daisies,” 
by Hawley, and “Four Leaf Clover,” by Coombs. 

The educational committee of the Ladies’ Thursday 
Musicale gave a program at the Minnehaha School. Mrs. 
>. H, Crouse sang, also Miss Eugenie Chenevert, with 
Miss Dorcas Emmel as accompanist. C. H. SavaGeE. 


. 
Lincoln. 
LINCOLN, Neb , December 20, 1900. 

OCAL matters seem scarcely worth mentioning since 

Melba and the other stars have been here. However, 
a number of events have taken place which were most 
enjoyable. A unique entertainment was given at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Sawyer recently, when Schubert's 
cycle of twenty songs, entitled “The Fair Maid of the 
Mill,” was given, under the direction of Joseph Wurz- 
burg. Mr. Wurzburg is a Schubert enthusiast, and had 
imparted to his assistants his appreciative love of the com- 
poser. He prefaced the music by a delightful talk, giving 
the meaning of each number. The singers were Miss 
Clara Ferrenberg, Miss Bertha Gericke, Mrs. D. A. 
Campbell, Clements Movius and Mr. Wurzburg. Mrs. 
Wurzburg played the accompaniments exquisitely. 

The first open meeting of the Matinee Musicale, given 
December 10, was a distinct artistic success. The chorus 
appeared for the first time this season, and sang Chami- 
nade’s “St. John’s Eve’ with credit to the director, Mrs. 
P. V. M. Raymond. Several of the club’s most talented 
members appeared on the program, among them Miss 
Silence Dales, a young violinist of great promise, Mrs. 
Will Owens Jones and Miss Hoover, the latter both 
pianists of intelligence and finish. The solo singers, Mrs. 
Joseph Grainger and Miss Josephine Shute, also did ex- 
cellent work. This club is now having the most success- 
ful season since its organization. The president, Mrs. 
E. Lewis Baker, has considerable executive ability and a 
wide knowledge of music. Miss Leonora Jackson has 
been engaged for the next of the series of artists’ recitals 
arranged for the benefit of the club’s associated members. 

ANNIE L. MILLER. 








Dubuque. 


“DuBcQvueE, Ia., December 16, 1900. 


CROWDED house greeted the Irish Nightingale, 

Rosa d’Erina, and her assistant, G. R. Voutom, 

in a lecture-recital at St. Columbkill’s Church last Sun- 
day evening. 

A concert was given Thursday evening at the Methodist 
church by Leonora Jackson and assisting artists. Her 
playing was a surprise and revelation to all who heard her. 
Her accompanist being indisposed, our Professor Kleine, 
of the Academy of Music, filled his place unceremoniously 
and without preparation, delighting his friends with the 
exactness and faultless manner in which he handled these 
difficult accompaniments. Miss Elburna, the soprano 
soloist, sang superbly. 

The Cecilian Quartet, composed of Miss Claire Har- 
rington, of Minneapolis, violinist; Miss Emma Wyman, 
of Plattville, reader; Mrs. Ethel O’Neill, of Milwaukee, 
soprano, and Miss Georgie Virgin, pianist, have been suc- 
cessfully touring through Wisconsin. Miss Wyman is a 
forceful reader, Mrs. O'Neill has a sweet voice and Miss 
Harrington possesses rare ability and talent. 

A musicale and reception were given at the beautiful 
residence of Mrs. G. B. Grosvenor in honor of Miss Ellen 
Ransom, our gifted pianist. A musical program, added 
to the classical selections of Miss Ransom, furnished a 
delightful feast. 

At the Friday Music Club’s recital on Friday last Miss 


Season 1900—1901. 





sessi—e SAAY. 


LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Naomi Lagen’s reading of “Con vein partir,” from 
“Daughter of the Regiment,” was pleasing. The personal 
charm and artistic talent of this sweet young singer are 
winning her a place among the foremost soprano soloists 
of the Northwest. 

St. Margaret’s Guild, of St. John’s Church, gave a 
unique musical entertainment Saturday evening. The 
colored “Dinahs” served their guests with a genuine 
plantation supper, after which “Aunt Dinah,” impersonated 
by Mrs. R. W. Edwards, and the family of “darkies” gave 
a plantation concert. 

One of the finest programs ever presented by the Fri- 
day Music Club was that at the thirty-eighth recital last 
Friday afternoon. 

Mrs. Goykenauer, a recent acquisition in musical cir- 
cles, sang for the “Boston Tea Party” last Saturday. Her 
selections were “Spring Song” and “Autumn” of Oscar 


Weil, rendered with a sweet soprano voice and in a, 


KATHRYN KYLE. 


charming manner. 








Elmira. 


Ev_mira, N. Y , December 19, 1900. 

ATURDAY, the 8th, the following piano and voice 

pupils of Miss Broughton, Miss Verrill and Mrs. Mc- 
Knight gave an attractive recital at Elmira College: Miss 
Fanny Miller, Miss MacKenzie, Miss Walker, Miss Long- 
well, Miss Updyke, Miss Burrough, Miss MacCaul, Miss 
Hitchcock, Miss Smeallie, Miss Shaw, Miss Criddle and 
Mr. Griffes. 

Miss Anna L. Johnson, contralto, and William Frost, 
tenor, both of this place, recently scored a great success 
in Corning at an amateur performance of “Pinafore.” 

On Tuesday evening, December 4, Miss Alice Jane Rob- 
erts gave her new lecture on “Modern Music in France” 
before the Women’s Philharmonic Society, of New York, 
in their rooms at Carnegie Hall, meeting with warm ap- 
preciation. 

Last evening, at the college, occurred the first Men- 
delssohn Club concert of the season, under the skillful 
and popular leadership of George Morgan McKnight. 
The club has a membership of nearly a hundred women’s 
voices, including, besides the college students, several out- 
siders. It has had a healthy existence of seven years, and 
is well recognized as one of the leading musical or- 
ganizations of our city. Last evening the concert was 
exceptionally pleasing. Mr. McKnight is a talented, mag- 
netic leader, conducting his choruses with great precision 
and taste. Most effective assistance was rendered by 
John K. Roosa’s string orchestra (composed of his vio- 
lin and ‘cello pupils), which accompanied the choruses, 
and played one number with excellent ensemble and in 
perfect tune. 

Miss Broughton did fine work as accompanist to the 
chorus, while Miss Roberts accompanied the vocal solo- 
ists artistically. 

Miss Sarah S. Verrill was heard in two piano numbers, 
playing with genuine virtuoso spirit and skill. She was 
particularly happy in her reading of Liszt’s “Campa- 
nella,” and was enthusiastically recalled. 

Reinhold Worlich, basso, sang two numbers, it being 
generally conceded that he has never done more finished 
concert work here. He received a real ovation. 

Mr. Worlich is becoming widely recognized as an artist, 
recently appearing in Buffalo at the Symphony and Saen- 
gerbund concerts and as soloist in the Delaware Avenue 
Baptist Church. His new engagements for the future 
will embrace Wells College and Syracuse 

C’est Tout. 


AND 
HIS 


Office: AAstor Court Building, New York. 
Eighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 
Route, January, 1901, 





Hazleton, Pa., Grand Opera House, Matinee, Thur., 10 
Shamokin, Pa.. G. A. R. Opera House, Evening, Thur., 10 
York, Pa., York Upera House, Matinee, Fri., 11 
Baltimore, Md., Music Hall, Evening, Fri., 11 


Philadeiphia., Pa., Academy of Music, Mat.andEve., Sat., 12 


Washington, D.C., New Nat. Theatre, Evening, Sun., 13 
Fredericksburg, Va., Opera House, Matinee, Mon., 14 
Richmond, Va., Academy of Music, Evening, Mon., 14 
Newport News, Va., Academy of Music, Matinee, Tues. 15 
Norfolk, Va., Academy of Music, Evening, Tues. 15 
Durham, N. C., Opera House, Matinee, Wed., 16 
Raleigh, N. C., Academy of Music, Evening, Wed., 16 
Spartanburg, S.C., College Auditorium, Matinee, Thur., 17 
Asheville, N. C., Grand Opera House, Evening, Thur., 17 
Bristol, Tenn., Harmeling Theatre, Matinee, Fri., 18 


Evening, Fr 


Kgoxville, Tenn., Staub's Theatre, i., 
Mat. and Eve., Sat., 19 


Chattanooge, Tenn., Opera House, 


a E Fe ise Ee Pe T Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Residence Studio: 202 West 78th St., New York. 


a\\ 














PIANISTE. 
Studio: 35 West 16th Street, New York. 


Management: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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City’s 100 Years of Music. 


N the tumult of many greetings to a new century, 

it may well be that Manhattan Island’s musical 

confusion during the first moments of to-day bore 

little likeness to the welcome of 100 years ago. 
Perhaps the church bells then, as now, tolled a century’s 
end and sounded one common note of salutation to the 
future There, however, all comparison would cease. 
For music was a simple affair in the old days. At present, 
in churches and opera house, in concert halls and club 
rooms, it holds a large place in the complex life of the 
metropolis. Yet the growth from long ago to now has 
been continuous enough, when taken in any large view. 
One by one, the great singers of all the earth have been 
heard here. Organizations of native talent have arisen 
and flourished, and, in most cases, died. Grand opera has 
had a career of special consequence. Indeed, barring New 
Orleans and its French establishment, New York has been 
the one city of the United States to maintain anything like 
a permanent demand for operatic performance. 

If the little, old New Yorker of 1801 heard any music 
beyond the psalm that was his cradle song, it is most likely 
that the martial fife and drum of muster-day aroused his 
zeal for the muses. The building of a new organ for Trin- 
ity Church, in the post-Revolutionary restoration, was an 
event of national interest. Musicians and instrument mak- 
ers were already coming over from Europe; yet it had not 
been long since the very first hammer-harpsichords, or 





piano, were brought out to America. Peter Goelet 
advertised “imported fiddles and flutes” as early as 1773, 
while in the first year of an American Presidency, one 
John Jacob Astor had a shop in “Queen street” where the 
new pianos made by his brother in London were placed on 
view. For names like those, you must look to the opera 
house box holders’ list nowadays. Your New Yorker of 
1801, if exceptionally blessgd with ease and an eye to cul- 
ture, may have been led to enjoy his social tea and tipple 
on a summer afternoon at some of the popular “gardens” 
of the day. The Ranelagh Gardens, an early resort, was 
Sellowed in later years by the Chatham, the Columbian, 
the Richmond Hill, the famous Vauxhall Gardens, and 
even great Niblo’s Garden, a name not wholly unknown to 
The most “scientific” singing had 
but many a good 


” 


the present generation. 
little charm to our great-grandfathers; 
popular song had its day of high favor, and the remem- 
brance of some of them has not been altogether lost. 
There are persons still living who recall how the New 
Hampshire bred Hutchinson family came along in the 
thirties and forties and made the welkin ring with Ameri- 
can national airs. The “dramatic singer” of their time was 
Henry Russell, who roused this town with lyrics like “The 
Ship on Fire” and “The Newfoundland Dog.” The name 
of Stephen C, Foster is associated with the best of Amer- 
ica’s African slave songs. Emancipation, moreover, brought 
the plaintive Jubilee Singers and more of those plantation 
melodies which are caricatured, if not sung, to-day. 
“Home, Sweet Home,” the most hackneyed encore piece 
of prima donnas living or departed, is actually not so old 
as was the century just finished. Records show that before 
November 12, 1823, there was no “Home, Sweet Home.” 
On that night a new opera by John Howard Payne, called 
“Clari, or the Maid of Milan,” was produced at the New 
Park Theatre, no farther away than present day Park row. 
The Clari was a Miss Johnson and “Sweet Home” was one 
of the songs assigned to the title part. Apparently it made 
a lasting impression. The so-called ballad operas were 
typical of New York’s best entertainment for a long period. 
srought from London by successive theatrical companies, 
they showed a near relationship to things theatrical. As for 
the singers, one was Mrs. Joseph Jefferson, whose son is 


London Address: MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W 


MR. H. WHITNEY TEW. 
IN AMERICA JAN’Y—APRIL, 1902. 


American Address: Care THE MUSICAL- COURIER, New York. 


still dean of the American stage. Another favorite was the 
wife of the comedian Hackett, and Mrs. Henry Wallack 
was a third. Incidentally, it may be recalled that Charlotte 
Cushman, in 1835, sang the Countess in Mozart's “Le 
Nozze,” at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, and only became 
an actress because her singing voice failed. 

The beautiful Mrs. Elizabeth Austin, and, after her, 
Mrs, Wood, did more than any other singers to keep 
English ballad opera “going” in New York after more 
finished performances in Italian had begun to be heard. 
Translations of the best works of Mozart and others did, 
indeed, appear on the local stage. But old favorites died 
hard. “The Beggars’ Opera,” which in 1750 was the very 
first opera sung here, bobbed up again and again. Louisa 
Pyne, in 1854, did not hesitate to match it against “Son- 
“Bohemian Girl” and ‘“Maritana.” Probably 
the next favorite which crops 
out in New York records all the way from 1768 to 1839 
They were both in the repertory at the Park when the last 
century began, and James Hewitt, who led the tiny or- 
chestra there, had a first horn player who was a com- 
“Edwin and An- 


nambula,” 
was “Love in a Village,” 


poser also. The first home-made opera, 
gelina,” by Pellisier and Smith, had been produced on De- 
cember 19, 1796. There were other American operas 
Julius Eichberg’s “Doctor of Alcantara” is per- 
Charles E. Horn, whose “Ah- 
based on Irving’s 


later on. 
haps the best remembered. 
med al Kamel, the Pilgrim of Love,” 
“Alhambra,” reopened the National in 1840, wrote quaintly 
that “a new grand opera has never been tried in this coun- 
try with the exception, I believe, of one by Micah Haw- 
kins, called ‘The Saw Mill.’” Not to come too far down 
the century, there was a sort of half-breed native opera, 
“La Spia,”* on Cooper’s novel, composed and produced 
by Conductor Luigi Arditi at the Academy of Music in 
1856. 

Foreign opera, however, and not the native article, has 
been the more persistent and permanent attraction for New 
York audiences. The red-letter day in the century's cal 
endar is November 29, 1825, when Manuel Garcia and his 
happy-family troupe, having arrived here by perilous voy 
aging in a sail vessel, gave the first Italian performance of 
Rossini’s “Il Barbiere di Seviglia.””. The house at the 
Park that night represented $2,980 cash, and a total of sev 
enty-nine performances of opera brought $56,685. “Il Bar 
biere” occupied nearly half of the long season. The suave 
Spanish tenor and his Italian associates were the sensation 
of the time. But this first invasion of the English field, 
and several that followed it, gave Italian opera a good 
name merely. Its local habitation was still the theatre 
What Garcia did create was a demand for proper chorus 
and orchestra work, where other managers had relied on 
soloists alone. 

But in 
the course of opera here since Garcia's time, the triumphs 


Music hath its victories as well as its disasters 


recorded and remembered are those of indivdual artists 
The failure and ruin have been the managers’ share. Mon 
tressor’s Italian comp&any made the second experiment, and 
From the Park, 
opera moved to a new Italian opera house which Lorenzo 


gave it up after thirty-five performances 


Da Ponte built in 1835 at Leonard and Church streets. Its 
first opera, Rossini’s “La Gazza Ladra,” was popular 
enough to be burlesqued at the Olympic as “Cats in the 
Larder,” just as “Sonnambula” was hit off by “The Roof 
Scrambler.” But even this third Italian establishment 
failed to establish. The house, after six months, became 


the National Theatre. The Bowery Theatre, which is the 
Thalia to day, was another early home of opera. And after 
that there begins a continuous history. Fernando Palmo 
made an opera house of his “cafe of a thousand columns,’ 

just above City Hall Park, and opened it in 1844 with Bel- | 


lini’s “I Puritani.”” The French troupe from New Orleans 


Cable: “SHELDON TEW.” 
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In ZTondon Season 1901. 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. 


a 


Pupil of Delle Sedie, teacher of Trebelli- Bettini 
and other world famed Artists. 








including one Mile. Calvé, had tried the field just before 
him. The Havana Italian Opera Company came speedily 
after. But Palmo’s venture, disastrous as it was for him, 
represents the final establishment of grand opera as a social 
function, a necessity of each winter in town and one that 


has always enlisted some one leading impresario since 
Palmo’s time.—Evening Sun 


(To be continued.) 


Clarence Eddy. 


HE new year with Mr. Eddy, of organ fame, opened 
with the opening of a new Austin church organ at 

the First Methodist Church, of Evanston, Ill. Many 
Chicago musical people went out to Evanston to attend 
this dedication. On Sunday last Mr. Eddy played at St 
Thomas’ Church, Taunton, Mass., and he reached here 
yesterday on his way via New Orleans to the Pacific Coast, 
where he opens his season at Los Angeles, January 12 
He will concertize in the principal cities of the coast, going 
as far North as Portland, Ore., returning East end of 
February, playing at Denver, Colorado Springs, Topeka, 
Kansas City, returning to Paris during April. The pro- 
gram of the Evanston dedication will be found in the 


Chicago correspondence 


Deming Sight Singing Classes. 


ISS EVA B. DEMING, the prominent representa 
tive of the Galin-Paris-Chevé method of sight 
singing, is meeting with great success in her work at 
Carnegie Hall. Pupils from various parts of the United 
States as well as some from Europe are enjoying her 
instruction. Many of Miss Deming’s pupils are singers 
who have been hindered for years by inability to read 
music fluently, their efforts to learn by the old methods 
having failed 
Miss Deming’s wide experience in all branches of sight 
singing has enabled her to develop many original ideas 
in regard to presenting the work, and her results have 
been most remarkable. From her experience in conduct 
ing large classes of children, in both public and private 
schools, she is able to give special advantages to all 
preparing to teach music in schools of all kinds 
The midwinter class will open Tuesday, January 15 
The class will meet every Tuesday and Friday from 4 
until 5 o'clock. The first two lessons, January 1§ and 
18, will be explanatory of the method, both musically and 
historicaily 
In order to give the musical public the advantage of 
knowing the character and broad scope of this work 
these two lessons are free to visitors 
Miss Deming believes that all can learn to sing at sight 
with proper training, and the way to make this a musical 
nation is to teach all to read music without the aid of an 
instrument, as they read a language 


Siegfried Wagner’s New Opera. 
A NEW opera by Siegfried Wagner will be produced 
at the Royal Opera House in Munich about the 


middle of next month. It is entitled “Herzog Wildfang.” 


The libretto is based on an old German legend of some 


what comic character with | a serious strain, 


‘MISS HENRIETTE WEBER, 


FROM ROYAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BERLIN. 


SOLO PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 
INSTRUCTION. 
9 West 64th Street. 


KAETHE PIECZONKA 


WALKER, 


Violoacellist. 


Solo 'Cellist Women's String 
Orchestra Society 


Concerts Recitals, Musicales, etc. 


ADDRESS 


169 East 95th St., New York. 





ADDRESS: 








HILDEGARD—> 


HOFFMANN 


SOPRANO. 
ORATORIO, 
Concerts, 
FESTIVALS, 


498 34 St., Brooklyn, New York. 
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a ~ London, E. ngland. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Principal, WILLIAM H. CUSIMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and _Lan- 


guages taught. 

Improvisation, tastrumeatad, & Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin {iaotrs trumeatal), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic an amber Music Classes. Second 


studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Pees from. Zi its, 6d, to £4 148, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of tg30 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 


HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 


Engagement accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professcr at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils s pecially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Eari’s Court, S. W., London. 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London, 

Lessons and Consultations spoteete and classes) 
For terms and particulars write to 

MADAME MORIANI, 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice atiiging for Singers, 
Stammerers. 
18 Earw’s Sow Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsxt. 
For ry apply to the Secretary, 
Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, Landes, w. 

















Speakers 








RENE PA 


Authorized Repreneatative of the Yersin Method 
French Diction, 
90 New Cavendish Street, W., London. 


Puri. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast 
il rue des Martyrs, Paris 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 





MonsigurR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. re. Falcke 
speaks ey German and Spanish. 
Address: 69 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE, 
TROCADERO. 


22 rue Raynouard, Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 





Mae. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
SP ECIAL TY OF PURE 4 as SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 
“a rue de Berlin, Steen 





PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners. 
itte. MARIE FOURNAISE, 


American sitiechan. 29 Boulevard de Batign« alles. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. 


f Paris. 
Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 





Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
French—lItalian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 


(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





PARIS. 
Only opportunity now in Paris 
for,the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 

E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonais, Boulevard des Italiens. 





MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 Bond Street, London. 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. Steinway Hall, 
(Seymour Street), London. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK S'UDIO: 40 West 35th Street 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 
Voice Culture and Singing. 


Italian School. 
Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 














Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
Violiniste. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales. Lessons Violin and Accom- 


paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Theatre Lyrique, 
Professor of * “Mime 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Wesinese, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 





Gesture, 





Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant, Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four nguages, 
Mise-en-Scéne. 








MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 








A NEW WORK. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION. 








By D. KIMON, ; 
(Private Lessons.) 10 rue Cambon, Paris 


BALDELLI 
Italian Baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). rue Euler, Paris 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 
@7 Av. MacMahon. 





(V'Etoile. } 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROP. DE CHANT, 
66 Rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
First season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder 
Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.— 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Reception hours, Mondays and Thasedege, 2to3 
Studio: 862 Carnegie Hall 














CARL VENTH, 
Violinist. 
Studio : 52 Seventh Avenue, | 
Residence : Brooklyn, N. Y. 


7 Hanson Place, { 





Wwe. RUSSELL 








SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. Z. 


SHANNAH CUMMING 
SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West Fnd Private School of Music, 
176 West 86th Street, New York 
Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 


Recitals and the famous Concert-L ecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.’ 








PERCY T. HEMUS, 


Basso-Cantante. 
The Art of Singing. 
128 West 64th Street, New York. 


CARL HERRMANN, 
Concert Pianist, 


Receives pupils at his residence 
234 East wad Street, New York. 


EDUARD HERRMANN, 


Solo Violinist and Instrtictor. 
Also classes for ensemble and quartet playing. 
Address: 67 West 97th Street, New York. 


Voice Placing. 

















JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Violoncello and Orchestral Department, 
PAUL MORGAN. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


ETTA C. KEI 


SOPRANO 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 














LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 
Piano and Voice Culture. 


Flushing Conservatory, 42 North — St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third S 


JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave erg tee elaway, Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
; Philadelphia, Pa. 





CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry — New York. 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 

chestration and Practical Musicianship. 


Author of ‘ Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” Complete Music Analysis,” *‘Syn- 
thetic Ronpterpetat. * “Guide to Practical “Mu- 

ip 


siciansh 
119 West 43d Street, New York City. 








Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 


45 W. 32d St., New York. 
2283 Madison Square. 





Telephone: 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 








Miss M. A. GROFF, 


Voice Culture. 
Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 


Sclentifis side: Phonetic System of Prof. Alex. M. 
Edinboro University, Scotland 
WGeudion 15 North 13th =... *hiladelphia. 








|r tee | 








KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LELIA B. 


HILL, 


ORGANIST, 


861 Liberty Street, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIEN. 








BALDWIN PIANO “ar crcrma 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER 


D. H. BALDWIN & 


MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
"y Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand. 
134T! STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 


IANOS. NEW YORK. 


Germany. 











CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 





Agency Founded 1879. , : ine b yom kan dee tan 4 ogg 

vw t We le Ss Ss y 4 , vb re sie owns 

HERMANN WOLFF. °c "io ey Byigh Seen 
aaned rresde for sti pu jerman 

ed Me t ® f the y ung ladies’ 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 fon lies ’ we i Ref 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


First-class family Pension Highly recommended 





l I S . 

7 i — ‘ R a . ! ™m fo table home ronage by a 

1 ( : Hat B stein Itivated | Englis lady , ong experience 

Hall. Berlit t ‘ i gh knowledg f German Ad 
iress Miss G FORD Werderstr. 9, Dresden 








hagen, “Sime. Carrevo, Mile Kiee'erz, | MOLLY VON KOTZEBUE. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. | Manages OLD ITALIAN METHOD, 


Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasat Director of the Dresden Kotzebue 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers School of Singing, GAL Punsts Swe, se 
Apply for Catalogue. ssor , 


prrc , poems WaLPURGIS STR., 20 


VARETTE STEPANOF] 











COLOGNE-ON.- THE. 


roascainisso”™™™ Th Conservatory of Music, f°%2*e%. sen 


The Cor ' . First Instrument mprising and nstr 


For full details apply to the Secretary WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 
22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conqunvatony Development in all branches of music. OPE PRATIC AND DRAMATIC S¢ BOOL 
font ee a. naRin AS Stag ORK HESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and a estral 
PIANO AND Vidi es oioo, a! training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. BLEMENTARY 


Principal r¢ .- re: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E. 
a. - 0—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster. Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- 
, apendick. Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 


Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner.’ SINGING Frau Prof. Selma Nickiass-Kemp- 














ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie M r, Wiedysl 
elle la law  Seidemann, Al der Heinemann. 
OPER ATIC | \ND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehrl. VIOLIN Lady Halle (Wi ima MNorman-Mereda) 
Kiefer. ustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CEI. /)—Heinrich 
HARP a <RMONIU M—Franz Poenits. ORGAN—Otto Diene!, Royal Music Director, ete 
Prospectuses 1 from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks $120) Annually 
aa’. ay be obtained through the Conservu y Pupils received at any time Consulta- 
urs er m 11 a.m. tol Pp. m 
Mesdemoiselles Y | a 
ERSIN, ADOLF GLOSE, 
Authors of the | 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. plane, Acsompenin end Masten! Divestes 
Winter address Piano Instruction 


: 465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK | Address: 347 West 23d St., New York 
Summer addre 7 


Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS. 


ATLANTA, 
Ernst H. Bauer, 


ATTC Dp NIT 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and J. LEWIS BROW NE, 

Graduate of ¢ Benet > MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

; High S Berli (Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 





130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. and practice.) , 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


factory at cess ei mesg OHIO. 


RFFERENCE The Editor in-Chief of Tur M ( RIES 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Sole Ager t for BESSON & co., Ltd., Lente on Celebrated Poetetyos Band Instruments 

Specia orresp I entative BUPPET, Paris (Evette & Schetter), Werld Re- 
nowned ‘Reed instru ments 

BE. RITTERSHAUSEN, Bertin, Boehm System Plutes and Piccolos 

THEOD. H. HEBERLEIN, Jr.. Modern Strad varius Violins, Violas and 'Cetlos 

KAKL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. Principal 'mporter ot Genuine Italian Strings 

covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use. 











Cc. PISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments are the best n the market, at . west price 
C PISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are knowr excellent alitic w price 
ARTIST BOWS. Exter * nent by the best knowr aker 
MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
MATE RIAL FOR wae MAKE RS an i hur eds of other specialtic 
ted {fr entire [ ctor 
ae ete st k f ported Sheet M “ Hooks 

MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER, of-Lnown publishers represented 

Rr acly ‘“RONOME.” > Am thly publis e interest of the al profes. 

sion Ss $1.0 per anr ach t 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


He 


Miss CLARA ‘BAUR, Directress, 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost Evropean Conservatories. 











5 t ; nit 1 
BRANCHES TAUGHT S ¢ and y, as well as 
those n enter ny time during 
| forte. \ e ( ¢,. Pipe e . SUMMER wu 
Organ, \ n. V nce ve ’ her né m a distance find a home in th 
Orchestr nstrument ‘ ! En Conses ng. where they cat wee 
emble Playing, Elocutior 1 I ( ire their stud ler the supervisior { the Direct 
a I guage f re e | a e 


Wise CLARA BRAUH 
4 Caller are OG fer the Stane Fourth and Lawrence Streeta 
anc ‘ eges n re ‘ 4 


- wn ‘ 
Concert or Orator Cincinnati, Ohtie 








Italy. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five vears Musical Director in the 
prit tre f Eur we with renowned artists, 


JOSEPH SVITH, and t ng the most flattering autographs from 


Verd ma Massenet, Boito and Ponchielli 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


assisted Madame de Lespinasse Lovati, from 
5 Via Rondinelli P P., the Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot 
Garcia lerfection in the art of singing, study of 
repertor | age practice French, German and 
FLORENCE, ITALY. Italian Repertor Terms moderate 
VIA TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 
Pupils » ¢ engaged, without extra charge 


by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, ol 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor 


MILAN. 
Theatrical Agency Fano. 


The most esteemed agency in Italy. 
The journal most widely circulated, 


| SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, “iL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


1 Sy 


is Melba. Nordic FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italiea 
re - . family; opportunity for constant practice im the 

18 Viale del Campo di Marte, anguage; five to six francs per day, all included 
(wines, service, &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 Vie 


Florence, Italy. Rondinelli (first floor), Florence 
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STEINWAY EVERETT 
PIANOS. etl 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 



















¢ Srginway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component Unlimited Gua ran ty. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 











casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories se 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
| CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, MANUPACTURERS, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





| Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON, 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24. HAMBURG, CERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. WAREROOMS » 
Pianc Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnac. CINCINNATI, Fourth ano tim Streete. 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Ayenac 


-KIMBALI- 


CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 
! NEW YORK, 


THE CBRLEBRATED Vi 0 S ‘ 


teads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 




















PtANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 









“any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and [csponsive Touch, 


Are at present Preferred by | 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, [las 














BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











